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AGRICULTURAL. 


C'AX  WE  PROFITABLY  CHANGE  OUR 

SYSTEM  OF  FARMIXG  ? 

V.Y   r.LIAS  nRACKBILL. 

[ncad  licfove'he  Pequei  1?arrners'  Clhii  "i 

^U  R  subject  fielqcted  foi*  tlus  pcca^ipii Jb'as 
reference  to  Uic  allcriiativn  of  crpps, 
which  has  hccii  found  adYaniagctiUS,  coiiceru- 
iag  which  littip  light  is.  afforded  us,  either  b}^ 
books  or  by  our  jourualisticlilcrature.  Practice 
must  solve  for  us  its  utility  or  inutility,^  Being  iu 
couversatiou  recently  with  a  farnier,-3yjaJjji- 
quired  of  him  his  opiuipu  as,  to  rotation  of 
crop.-.  You  will  scarcely  surmise  the  reply 
received,  which  was  this :  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  rotation  ?"  After  explaining  it,-  we 
inquired  if  he  intended  growing  tobacco,  on 
iha  same  land  that  ho  had  gi'<6w-n  it  lastlycar, 
and  upon  answcring'in  thes.  negative,  wc  led 
liini  to  perceive  what  is  mcaot  by  the  term 
'■  rotation osfcropg,;'  ,iJ(t  is  ^.Ijius.  perceived  that 
it'  it  is  desired  to  leara  a  farmer's  system  of 
rotation,  you  must  a^l^  him  what  he  plants  or 
intends  growing.,   \^  ^    .^ifr-.//    \(\ 

As  beings  of  limiled  capacity,  v.-e  are  prccinil- 
cd  from  Knowing  Iheiuture  ;  anahencc,  itcati 

■        I'll'       ir  ft*  -    '!,( J     I .       .  f    •) 

not  be  predictetl  what  crop  \ 
particular  ye.arj  b^t,  it  has  bf 
by  cxnorieiico  tliii'  two  crc^) 
prod'ict  cannpt  be  grovm  su> 
ai^vauta^^eupoj'i  the  same  ground. 

ilu  ^ll|ie  Southern  States,  prior  to  the  late 
wai,  it  is  true,  one  crpp  of  cbttqu  after  auothtr 
wa^  planted,  of  couv86,\vUh.  profit,  b^'cftu^e 


will  do  iiiii  in  a 
rUiiuecl 


same 
n  ;tfi 


.hc.scSialcs  controlled  the  cotton  market  of 
ihc  world  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  now  a  more 

;  enlightened  system  of  husbandry  will  be  inau- 
gurated in  the  South,  and  with  a  greater  profit 
to  both  the  great  sections  of  our  nation.  It 
;s  always  best,  besides  observing  a  proper 
system  of  rotation,  to  be  careful  not  to  plant 
loo  much  of  one  crop,  for  in  that"  instance, 

,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  prices  ?o  fall  as  to 
render  the  crop  unprofitable. 
.  The  leading  agricultural  journiiL,  advocate 
cattle  raising  for  the  South,  and,  no  doubt, 
this  bl-anch  of  industry  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased, both  West  and  South,  from  the  large 
number  of  persons  emigrating  to  those  re- 
's]J)ectivfe 'Sections  of  our  countr}': 
'  'It  WilFbe  remembered  how  the  agricultural 
pa^lers  spoke  of  the  profitableness  of  wheat 
growing,  and  soon  the  whole  country,  as  it 
were,  .was  converted  into  one  vast  lieid  of 
whfc'at,  even  down  to  California.  The  staple 
was  grown  year  after  year  without  rotating. 
The  soil  wJis,.in  this  way,  exhausted  of  its 
i\lieat-producing  elements.  Again,  vre  have 
not  forgotten  the  numerous  communications 
in  the  same  iournal.s,  citing  instances  of  im- 
niensc  fortunes  having  been  amassed  from  the 
growing' of  broom-corn.  Books  wcro  printed 
and  essays  •Vt'ere  written  on  its  culture,  until 
mauiyWerc  incited  to  uildertake  ii  growth. 
"^i)  ■:  does'' brbora-corn  say  'tc-dayV  "  Re- 
iuov  .*  '■ie  from  the  drying-racks ;  rescue  me  from 
ahnhi'ilation  by  mice  and  rats;  let  mo  goto 
rei'iiovc  filth  from  your  habitation:^.,  although 
I  am  not  worth  more  than  four  cents  per 
pouud.^'  It  is  also  not  vanished  from  the 
memories  of  many,  when  the  crash  iu  the 
tbbacco.  mf^rket  came  lilve  a  cl^p  of  thunder. 
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What  has  happened  once  may  happen  again  ; 
therefore,  take  heed  ye  growers,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible the  time  is  not  distant  that  you  may  re- 
ceive a  pitiable  reward  for  your  labors. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  proof  that  we  should 
not  grow  too  much  of  one  article, nor  make  of 
any  one  a  specialty.  Let  there  be  a  regular 
rotation  of  crops,  and  not  too  much  of  any 
one  be  planted^  and  in  this  manner,  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  can  be  more  equalized. 

As  regards  our  system  of  rotation  of  crops, 
it  is  right  as  believed,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we 
have  not  gone  far  enough,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  not  growing  any  roots,  nor  making  ar- 
rangements to  sell  the  hay  of  the  one-tenth 
of  our  farms.  Let  a  more  complete  and  thor- 
ough system  of  rotation  be  established,  and 
the  lesult  cannot  but  prove  of  most  incalcula- 
ble benent. 


HOW  TO    TRAIN    YOUNG    MEN   FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS. 

BY   LEVI  S.  KEIST. 

-^T"^  HIS  subject  has  for  some  time  been  dis 
\_  cussed  in  agricultural  journals,  and  it  is 
one  that  dessrves  ashare  of  our  attention.  The 
leading  idea,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  this  mat- 
ter handled,  is,  that  instead  of  making  of 
boys  entire  drudges,  and  compelling  them  to 
labor  on  the  farm  from  morning  to  night,  they 
should  be  allowed  an  hour  or  two  in  the  even- 
ing to  rest  themselves,  and  dress  and  spend  the 
evening  in  social  company  with  their  young 
companions.  This  may  do  very  well,  if  they 
do  not  become  inclined  to  enjoy  social  com- 
pany in  preference  to  farm  labor. 

Roys  should  be  educated  or  instructed  that 
farming  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  re- 
spectable occupations  a  man  can  follow.  Boys 
should  never  be  spoken  to  as  dirty  farmers, 
nor  should  they  be  encouraged  to  follow  some 
business,  which  is  more  genteel  than  fanning. 
They  should  be  told  that  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln  and  Grant  were,  at  one  time, 
farmers,  and  that  they  always  had  the  highest 
regard  for  agricultural  pursuits.  To  induce  boys 
to  become  farmers  and  attain  the  possession 
of  a  country  home  or  a  farm,  give  them,  when 
young,  lessons  in  planting  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal trees.  Assign  to  them  a  small  piece  of 
ground  in  which  to  plant  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries and  other  small  fruits,  with  the  privi- 


lege of  selling  all  they  can  raise  thereon,  for 
their  own  benefit.  Encourage  them  to  plant 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and  they  will  soon 
come  to  take  an  interest  in  planting  them. 
It  will  soon  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
them  to  see  how  much  a  tree  will  grow  in  one 
summer ;  they  will  show  these  trees  to  other 
boys,  and  this  will  become  to  them  a  source  of 
home-contentment ;  make  your  boy  a  present 
of  a  lamb  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  he 
will  at  once  take  an  interest  in  all  the  sheep, 
and  will  caress  and  attend  to  the  youtig  tlock 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Again,  make  him 
a  present  of  a  calf,  and  allow  him  to  raise  it 
with  your  own,  and  he  will  take  an  interest 
in  the  stock.  If  worthy  of  your  fiivors,  make 
him  a  present  of  a  young  colt,  for  by  this 
time  he  may  be  nearly  a  young  man  grown — 
the  trees  he  planted,  and  the  growth  of  which 
he  has  watched,  are  now,  perhaps,  bearing 
fruit.  The  shruberry  and  eyergreens  adorn 
the  garden-yard  and  lanes  ;  the  place  will  be 
desirable  and  valuable,  and  he  will  become 
from  choice,  a  thrifty,  young  farmer.  He 
will  be  a  progressive  farmer,  and  will,  with 
the  requisite  educational  facilities  ofl'ered  him, 
become  a  busines'*  man  and  a  financier,  and 
will  prefer  far-namg  to  anj  other  pursuit  that 
he  might  select.  He  will  strive  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  home  or  a  farm,  and  will,  when 
he  acquires  it,  know  how  to  conduct  it  and 
make  it  valuable  and  productive. 


HORTICULTURE. 


MARKETING,  CULTIVATION,  PRESER- 
VATION   AND    DESCRIPTION    OF 
THE  A^ARIETIES  OF  VEGETA-, 
BLES— No.  2.  • 

BY  JOHN  G.  KREIDER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 
BEANS. 

BEANS  like  a  dry,  mellowy  soil,  though 
they  will  do  well  in  any  garden  soil  if 
not  set  out  too  early  in  the  spring  ;  nothing  is 
gained  by  planting  until  the  ground  is  tolera- 
bly dry  and  warm.  The  dwarf  varieties  grow 
from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  height,  and 
need  no  support.  They  are  planted  in  hills 
and  drills;  the  drills  should  be  planted  not 
less  than  a  foot  apart,  and  not  more  than  one 
and  a  half-inch  in  depth ;  the  usual  method 
for  planting  is  in  hills,  allowing  sis  to  seven 
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plants  to  a  hill.  When  the  plants  reach  the 
top  of  the  bush,  pinch  oft'  the  ends,  which  will 
cause  greater  fruitfulness.  Keep  the  soil  well 
stirred  by  hoeing,  but  do  it  only  when  dry. 
In  marketing,  they  are  usually  shipped  in  the 
pod,  in  baskets,  and  sold  by  the  half-peck  and 
bushel,  except  the  Lima  bean,  which  is  taken 
from  the  pod  and  sold  by  the  quart  and  also 
by  the  bushel.  The  varieties  are  great  in 
number,  but  few  are  of  leading  value. 

The  Early  Valentine  is  early,  productive 
and  tender,  continuing  longer  in  bearing  and 
in  the  green  state  than  most  of  the  other  va- 
rieties ;  pod,  round  and  fleshy;  seed,  when 
ripe,  long,  light  red,  speckled  with  purplish 
rose. 

The  Early  China  is  earlier  than  the  above, 
but  not  so  productive ;  the  pods  become  yel- 
low quicker,  which  makes  it  not  so  valuable 
as  a  market  variety,  but  tender,  when  quite 
green  ;  seed,  when  ripe,  white,  speckled  with 
purple. 

Early  Mohawk,  or  Six  Weeks,  is  a  week  or  so 
later  than  any  of  the  above  long,  flat  podded 
varieties,  and  will  stand  considerably  more 
cold  than  most  of  the  others.  It  is  very  pro- 
ductive. Seed,  drab,  variagated  with  purple 
spots. 

RefiKje,  or  a  Thousand  io  One,  is  a  hardy 
abundant  bearer,  tlesh  thick  and  tender ,  and  one 
of  the  very  best  for  pickling,  on  account  of  its 
thick  flesh  ;  not  very  early :  of  a  fine  flavor  ; 
seed,  dull  yellow^,  speckled  with  purple. 

White  Kidney,  or  Boyal  Dwarf:  a  good  late 
variety,  and  as  a  shelling  bean  for  winter  use 
it  has  no  equal.    Seed,  white. 

All  the  above  varieties  are  string,  pole  or 
running  beans. 

The  Large  Lima  is  the  most  buttery  and  de- 
licious bean  grown.  Plant  (his  variety  in  a 
warm,  sandy  loam  soil,  not  too  early.  It  is 
esteemed  the  best  of  all  the  pole  beans. 

Beets. — One  grand  essential  for  an  early 
crop  U  to  dig  or  plow  deep  and  manure  well, 
and  sow  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  will 
admit  of  working,  in  drills  fourteeen  inches 
apart;  thin  out  from  four  to  six  inches  when 
three  inches  high.  Beets  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  almost  any  soil,  but  succeed 
best  in  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam.  Soak  the 
seed  for  the  fall  and  winter  crop  twenty-four 
hours  in  warm  water,  to  insure  its  vegetation, 
then  roll  it  in  plaster  and  sow  it  iinmediately 
JD  freshly  prepared  ground.    To  preserye  tbe 


roots  in  fine  condition  for  winter  or  spring 
use,  take  them  up  by  the  the  last  of  October, 
when  the  roots  will  have  attained  their  full 
size,  and  store  In  soil  not  over  dry. 

To  preserve  beets  during  the  winter,  bury 
them  in  long  narrow  trenches,  mixed  with 
sand  below  the  reach  of  frost,  or  cover  thsm 
with  light  sand  or  light  earth  in  a  cellar. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  wilt;  if  they 
once  become  shriveled  they  will  never  recover 
their  firm,  brittle  texture.  In  pulling  and 
cleaning,  be  careful  not  to  wound  the  roots,  or 
cut  off"  any  large  fibres,  as  this  would  cause 
bleeding,  which  would  greatly  injure  the  qual- 
ity, and  tends  to  induce  decay ;  neither  should 
the  leaves  be  cut  off  too  close  to  the  crown. 
In  stacking,  place  the  crowns  outward ;  in 
this  way  beets  may  be  kept  nice,  plump  and 
fresh  from  one  season  to  another.  Market- 
ing the  early  varieties  is  done  by  taking  them 
up  and  stripping  oft'  their  leaves  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  crown  ;  all  the  small  roots  should 
be  nicely  sheared  oft',  and  then  wash  and  put 
them  in  the  shade  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to 
dry  ;  and  next  tie  them  up  iu  bunches  for 
home  market ;  but  if  to  be  shipped  to  some 
city,  they  are  packed  in  barrels  and  sold  by 
the  hundred.  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  kept 
over  winter  they  should  be  preserved  as  stated 
above,  in  the  paragraph  for  preserving  for 
spring  and  winter. 

Varieties. — I  give  only  the  varieties 
which  proved  valuable  with  me  for  market 
and  family  use. 

Extra  Early  or  Bassano.  This  is  the  earlfest 
of  all  known  varieties,  and  is  always  sown  for 
the  first  crop.  The  outside  color  is  light-red : 
flesh,  white  veined  with  pink ;  very  sweet  and 
delicate  iu  flavor.  It  should  not  be  sown  at 
any  other  season  of  tlie  year  as  the  color  is 
generally  objectionable. 

Early  Turnip  Blood.  One  of  the  most  pop- 
ular varieties  for  general  use,  but  "ten  days 
later  than  the  above  variety ;  flesh,  deep-blood 
red,  very  sweet  and  delicate  ;  in  flavor  it  is 
adapted  for  either  summer  or  winter  use. 

Lo7ig  Blood  Red.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  winter  beets  ;  the  seed  should  not  be  sown 
before  ths  middle  of  June. 

White  Sugar.  A  large  variety,  grown  ex- 
tensively for  feeding  stock,  although  the 
young  roots  are  tender  and  sweet  and  wel]- 
flavored. 

(To  ?»j?  Cgriiinued.) 
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CUTTIXa,  PRE8ERVI2^a,  AND  SEND- 
ING GRAFTS  BY  MAII.. 

BY  .,'OIIX  O.  KaKIDEIl,  LANCASTER,  i'A. 

^HERE  is  no  better  time  to  cut  grafts  Lhrin 
at  the  commencement  of  wiuter,  or  jufrt 
before  bard  frost  sets  in.  In  the  fa-st  plaice,  Iftt 
them  be  amply  and  distinctly  labeled,  as  ifcl;' 
very  annoying  to  dnd  the  names  gone  at  the  mo- 
ment of  usinj  t'^-era*  Eor  this  purpose  they 
should  be  tied  up  in  bunches,  not  over  two  cr 
three  inches  in  diametcf,  with  three  .bands 
around  each  bunch,  at  the  ends  and  middle, 
with  bass  bark.  Ko  yarn  or  thread^houid  be 
used;  tlie  name  may  be  written  on  a  label  or  pine 
board  half  an  inch  in  width,  one-tenth  of  an  isich 
thick  and  three  or  four  inches  loug ;  tlm  sho;iid 
then  be  t^  1  np  with  the  bunch;  the  name  caJH 
be  written  \v'ith  a  common  lead  peiicil,  but  the 
v/ritten  side  should  be  toward  the  scions,  and 
this  will  then  keep  the  name  secured.  They 
should  then  be  packed  on  the  end,s  in  a  box, 
using  plntyofmoss  or  saw-dust  to  cover  them 
with,  keeping  them  in  a  cellar ;  but'  il  is  need- 
ful for  you  to  keep  j'our  attention  to  them,  to 
see  that  the  proper  degree  of  moisture  is. main- 
tained, which  should  be  just  enough  and  not  a 
particle  more  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  (horn 
from  shriveling  ;  they  should  be  secured  from 
mice  also. 

Sending  grafts  by  mail  is  to  be  jdcjne  by  pro- 
curing moss  and  wrapping  it  around  the  gr.afts, 
and  laying  them  in  a  damp  place  for  a  i'ew 
hours,  so  that  the  moss  is  only  in  the  slightest 
degree  moist ;  then  wrap  with  oil  paper,  so 
that  it  may  be  watertight,  and  they  are'  ready 
for  sending  ;  but  v;hen  wrapping  moss  arouri,d 
the  grafts  it  should  be  dry. 
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X  COMPLIAXCE  with  the  special  request 
of  a  number  of  our  readers,  and  iii  par- 
ticular our  lady  readers,  we  devote  the  Ento- 
mological department  of  our  present  number 
to  the  ventilation  of  that  pest  of  the  flower 
garden,  commonly  called  the  "Rose  Slug," 
which  is  only  the  larva  form  of  a  little  four- 
winged  fly  belonging  to  the  order  JTijmcnop- 
teru^  the  family  Teniliredinidce^ov"'  Sav/ flies," 


apd,tl)je  genus  Se^andria'  It  is  spejCifically  caVlod 
roA-ca,  b^caaso,  it  cpnfinQS  its  depredations  tf> 
the,  ,l^-p,ves,  (^f  rosaceous,  shrubbery,  and.  cn- 
peui^liy ..tO/'ti!Ue  cui;tivqi*ted  varieties  oCrike 
copvoii^U ,VO$^i..  .There  is,  perhaps, no  Individ- 
ualln  tliQiloug  catalogue  ot  noxious  iusectu, 
hsiA  is  regilj.!d.cd  with  so  muelr  repugnance  by 
iutelligeait  lady  cultivators  of  these  baanti- 
liil  floral  productions  of  the  vegetable  king^ 
dom,  as. IhQ  individual  under  considoralion  ; 
9.):^^,,j9jP,j,ipj  wijjifihi  l.eav.eS' 9..' greater  blighty  or 
•ift9i"o_,p^lf^ctuully,  defeats  all  tifeir .patient  )abor,o 
ijU/tl^e.ilQW.qr; garden.  It  i^  a  most  insidiousj 
persevoriug  an^  dastruc^i'Sfe  fqe  ;  ibqt  with  all 
Ijhesc  i,i,dyji|  ,0  (charact^i'i^t^cs,,wp  thiiik,  bi^i-q, 
united  ai.i  persevering  eftort,  it  can  ba  uUi- 
matcly  extinguished,  or.  at  la:ist.  rcuulcrcd 
comparatively,  harmless. 

T  I  '  ''■•Ul'*  I  id  --'li .'      ''I      ■ 

,  About  the  Ist  of  MaA',  eaiiier  oi  laici,  uo- 
coramg  tp  the  advanced  or  retarded  condition 
01.  the  i^cAson,  a  small,  black ,fc  four-winged  fly 
makes  its  appearance  on   the  rose  buslTjCS, 
either  singly  or  in  piirs.    These  are  the  7?«- 
rhits  t)f  the-'"Slugs."    Tb^ body  of 'thfe %'  is 
scarcely  a  quaW^r  of  an  inch  'ip  lellgth,  aud 
the  wings  are'coiivoluted— that'  is  apparently 
wrapped  around  the  body,:and  extending  be- 
yond it,  making  it  appear  to  be  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  tapering 
toward  lite  hinder  end ;  the  thorax  is  short, 
an<]  the  hSad  and  antenna  tolerably  proml'-' 
neiit.  'Xt'does  notbelong  to  the  same  natural 
■0¥(fe7'  that  the  common"  house-fly" does,  and 
is  so  distinct  from  it  in  form,  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  any  individual  of 
that  order,  and,  therefore,  can  easily  be  re- 
cognized by  persons  of  dnly  ordinary  habits 
of  observation.    In  the  cool  of  the  morning 
or  the   evening,  these  flies  may  be   found, 
either  on  the  upper  or  the  under  surface  of 
the  rose  leaves ;  and  at  those  periods  are  eitli- 
cr  very  sluggish   in  their  flight,  or  make  no 
attempt  at  all  to  fly,  and  then  they  can  easily 
be  caplnared  and  crushed  with  the  fingers. 
Therefore,  a  vigilant  and  continued  searchfor 
them  should  be  instituted  at  least   t\^'ice  a 
day,  and  continued  as  long  as  any  are  found. 
The  sexes  may  often  be  found  "in  cotu  when 
they  are  still  more  easily  captured.    Toward 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  bfcome  too  active, 
and  fly  oft"  to  some  convenient  cover,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  bush,  at  the  least  iuteriup 
tiou  ;  but  .with  a  pair  of  small  net-forceps' 
they  can  be  captured  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
A  pair  of  net  forceps  may  be  iftiprovised  by 
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LakiiiLj  a  pair  of  <lif,carcle,d  scissors  and  having 
the  l)la(lcs  beaten  out  into  au  oxteiulcd  wire- 
like  length,  llien  bencliot;  thenii  horizontaUy 
around  iu  the  form  of  a  "  bat,"  or  "  duck  bill,"' 
and  covering  the  iutcrspace  with  £^auzc5.  Butj 
the  work  must  nut  stop  here.  A  vigilant, 
searcli  should  next  be  instituted  lor  the  eggs,; 
and  these,  iu  the  form  of  small  granules,  may 
be  found  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
near  ihoir  luargins.  ^- These  vary  somewhat 
in  color 'ffccordioa;  to  a26,  being  yellowish, 
greenish,  or  dark,  and  are  hatched  out  within 
(■ight  days  after  they  are  deposited.  As  soon 
as  discovered,  they  should  bo  rubbed  oft'  with 
the  thtimb,  or  crushed.  If  the  natural  eye- 
sight is  not  suin-icntly  strong  to  detect  them, 
a  largo  common  magnifier  should  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  work  must  not  even 
stop  here,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  begin  a 
-earch  for  the  young  "slugs."  These  may 
be  found  both  on  the  upper  and  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  greenish  worms, 
of  a  very  snaall  size  at  first,  but  ih'^y  develop 
very  rapidly,  becoming  a  deeper  green  as  they 
increase  in  size.  When  the  larva.'  have  reached 
maturity  in  this  stage  of  their  development, 
they  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length  and  be- 
come a  yellowish  green  in  color,  after  which 
they  go  into  the  earth  immediately  beneath 
the  bu^h  ard  change  into  a  small  brown  puim 
or  chnjsalis^  forming  a  sort  of  earth  coll  around 
thera.  From  the  egg  to  the  maturity  of  the 
latvu  is  about  ten  days,  and  they  remain  in 
the  earth  about  the  same  period  before  the 
lly  issues  forth  and  goes  through  the  same 
process  for  a  second  brood.  These  periods 
arc  sometimes  longer  than  those  named,  but 
rarely  shorter.  The  second  brood  remains  in 
(he  earth  in  the  pupa  state  until  the  return  of 
the  foliage  the  following  spring. 

The  rose  bushes  should  be" frequently  and 
thoroughly  examined  everyday,  aud  the  slugs 
should  be  crushed.  From  their  small  size,  and 
their  near  approximation  to  the  color  of  the 
leaf,  they  are  calculated  to  elude  a  superficial 
observation,  therefore,  the  exploration  should 
be  thorough.  Those  having  a  repugnance  to 
crushing  these  slugs  with  their  linaers,  may 
use  a  pair  of  vfboden  forceps  for  that  purpose. 
If  the  earth  beneath  the  rose-bush  is  dug  up  to 
the  <.'epth  of  one  or  two  inches,  pulverized 
and  sieved,  the  chrysalids  may  be  obtained, 
pflrticularly  of  the  first  brood.  By  perseve- 
ren'de  in  this  course,  and  the  simultaneous 
action  of  a  whole  district,  this  disgusting  pest 


may  be  abated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  presence  of  the  "  rose-slugs,"  or  the  par- 
ticular localilies  where  they  are  operating,  for, 
if  left  undisturbed,  they  devour  the  entire 
parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  midrib  and  nervures  remaining,  as  seared 
and  ghastly  skeletons,  the  etfecls  of  their  per- 
nicious depredations  •,  and  many  a  patient 
housewife  is  compelled  to  see  the  objects  of  her 
admiration  and  care  despoiled  before  her  eyes, 
without  the  ability  to  arrest  their  progress. 
Other  remedies  are  also  applied  with  good 
cHect.  Syringings  with  strong  tobacco  and 
cayenne  pepper  decoctions  have  been  applied 
with  success,  but,  unless  this  is  thoroughly 
done,  those  slu^s  located  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  are  often  not  reached.  Strong  al- 
kalinous  solutions,  or  dashings  of  water,  fol- 
lowed by  a  copious  sprinkling  of  snufF,  are 
alsp  useful, 'but  these  remedies  more  or  less 
disfigure  the  plants,  and  sometimes,  when  too 
strong,  injure  them  otherwise.  A  properly 
tempered  dilution  of  carbolic  or  chrysilic  acid 
is  also  good,  but  these  remedies  require  some 
chemical  judgment  in  their  application.  Al- 
though involving  considerable  labor,  w^e 
should,  for  our  own  part,  depend  more  upon 
the  personal  manipulations  above  recom- 
mended than  upon  any  other  artificial  reme- 
dies. We  think  the  end  aimed  at  is  snfli- 
ciently  important  to  warrant  our  best  eftbrts 
for  its  attainment,  for  there  are  no  objects  in 
nature  which  speak  to  us  a  more  impressive 
and  elevated  language  than  those  of  flowers ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  not  one  species  that  is 
not  a  symbol  of,  and  in  harmony  with,  some 
sentiment,  emotion,  or  alfection  of  the  human 
mind,  no  matter  what  their  special  qualities 
mavbe.  R- 


ARBORICULTURE. 


PLANTIXG   AND    TRAINING 
ORCHARDS. 

nv   CAs;PER  IIILLEU. 

IN  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  soil 
for  an  apple  orchard,  the  answer  can  briefly 
be  that  any  field  that  will  produce  from  50  to 
100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  is  adapted  for  an 
orchard.  It  is  an  unsettled  question  whether 
sitbsoiling  or  trenching  such  a  field  would  be 
of  any  advantage.  Some  of  our  most  practi- 
cal orchardist.s  contend  that  the  roots  should 
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be  encouraged  to  grow  near  the  surface,  and 
if  they  are  correct,  no  greater  depth  of  soil 
will  be  required  for  an  apple  orchard  than  foi 
growing  a  crop  of  corn.  Exposure  affects  the 
apple  crop  more  in  our  country  than  varia- 
tions of  soil. 

Our  friend  J.  B.  G.'s  orchard  is  in  a  low  lo- 
cation, where  a  cold  draft  draws  up  the  valle\ 
from  the  river,  and  fatally  injures  the  fruil- 
buds  of  his  trees,  so  that  he  truly  says,  "  He 
cannot  make  a  gallon  of  cider  or  lay  by  for 
winter  use  a  single  apple." 

An  orchard  in  this  locality,  lower  and  pro- 
bably a  colder  and  more  uncongenial  soil,  but 
not  subject  to  a  cold  draft,  has  not  since  1861 
failed  in  having  from  a  moderate  to  a  full  crop 
of  apples.  The  second  best  orchard  here  has 
a  warm  soil,  has  an  eastern  irclination,  and 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  higher  ground, 
except  a  narrow  strip  on  the  south-east.  Up- 
on the  whole,  northern  exposures  are  the  best ; 
but  situations  are  so  much  affected  by  sur- 
rounding influences  that  the  rule  will  not  al- 
ways hold  good. 

The  next  important  step  after  soil  and  ex- 
posure is  the  selection  of  trees.  These  should 
be  stocky  trees,  much  better  at  two  years  old 
than  older.  But  planters  usually  select  trees 
ten  or  more  feet  high,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  see  them  in  a  few  years  ''leaning 
towards  every  point  of  the  comp.iss." 

Let  the  trees  become  well  rooted  before  they 
1)ecome  top  heavy,  and  they  will  make  stout 
and  straight  trees.  To  give  shape  and  proper 
height  will  be  the  work  of  more  than  one  sea- 
son. 

The  heads  of  trees  should  be  trained  as  low 
as  ma}^  be,  allowing  sufficient  room  to  get  under 
ihem  to  pick  up  the  fruit.  It  is  fashionable 
now  to  train  trees  with  strong  branches  near 
the  ground.  I  admit  that  an  orchard  trained 
in  that  way  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  conveni- 
ence for  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  after 
planting;  but  that  term  is,  or  should  be,  but 
a  short  part  of  the  life  of  an  orchard.  When 
those  low  bz'anched  trees  spread  their  branches 
over  a  surface  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
square,  the  person  that  wants  to  pick  the  fall- 
en fruit  may  count  on  doing  so  by  crawling 
under  the  tree  on  his  bands  and  knees.  The 
best  method  of  forming  a  iree  that  has  been 
suggested  to  my  mind  is,  to  start  the  branches 
about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  to  train  the 
branches  as  ocar  borizjQiital  as  can  be,  wjth  as 


many  successive  tiers  of  branches  every  few 
feet  as  may  be  desirable  for  the  height  of  the 
tree.  The  lop  of  a  tree  trained  in  this  manner 
need  never  be  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground.  Trees  trained  thus  will 
not  soon  break  from  the  weight  of  fruit,  and 
will  be  found  quite  as  low  as  may  be  desirable 
when  the  tree  becomes  of  goodly  size. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editohs  Lancaster  Farmer— (7e?iis  :— 
Having  received  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation from  the  Lancaster  Farmer, 
and  being  particularly  interested  by  its  rural 
contribuiions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  a  farmer 
from  Ilohrerstowu  district  to  give  his  modus 
opera/i'7/ of  farming :  1st.  I  never  leave  for 
to-morrow  that  which  can  be  done  to-day, 
i.e.,1  leave  nothing  undone  on  the  farm  I 
can  possibly  do  before  winter  sets  in.  I 
plow  my  rext  year's  corn  ground ;  if  possi- 
ble, my  oats  grouud  also  ;  haul  my  manure  on 
the  tobacco  field — spread  it  and  plow  it 
down — prepare  my  bed  for  tobacco  plants,  on 
which  I  could  never  get  too  much  well-rotted 
manure,  which  I  spade  in,  in  rows— luake  the 
soil  as  fine  as  possible  with  the  spade,  after 
which  I  rake  it  with  a  fiue  iron  rake  until  I 
cannot  improve  it  anymore;  after  which  I 
cover  it  with  straw  thick  enough  to  prevent  it 
from  freezing,  being  careful  to  take  straw  in 
which  there  are  no  grass  seeds.  When  sj)ring 
comes  I  rake  off  the  straw  and  sow  the  seed 
as  early  as  the  weather  permits,  and  cover 
the  bed  with  good  muslin.  Whenever  neces- 
sary, I  remove  the  muslin  and  sprinkle  with 
tepid  rain  water.  The  bed  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  too  dry,  and  should  not  be 
sprinkled  more  than  to  completely  moisten 
the  grouud.  Whenever  the  plants  show  their 
sixth  leaf,  I  provide  myself  with  a  tight  cask 
or  barrel,  from  which  I  remove  the  head,  and 
stand  it  along  side  my  bed,  then  get  one-half 
bushel  of  good  chicken  manure,  tie  it  iu  an 
old  bag,  put  it  in  the  barrel  and  fill  the  barrel 
with  water,  with  which  I  give  the  bed  a  slight 
sprinkling  every  evening  in  clear  weather. 
Always  fill  up  the  barrel  after  a  sprinkling. 

By  this  treatment  I  have  my  plants  leady 
to  set  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  right 
warm  and  the  ground  ready  to  receive  them. 
The  tobacco  ground  should  be  cultivated, 
rolled  aod  farrowed  uoiil  H  is  as  fine  £vs  it  i? 
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possible  to  make  it.  When  I  have  it  as  fine 
as  I  can  get  it,  I  score  both  wa3-s  with  my 
corn  scorer,  42  by  27  inches.  When  scored,  I 
follow  with  the  hoe  and  draw  the  crossmgs 
even  full  of  Hue  earth.  Insetting  the  plants 
I  make  the  hole  with  my  hand  large  enough 
to  admit  all  the  roots,  wiLhout  crowding 
them  together.  This  all  tobacco  farmers  know 
must  be  done  when  the  ground  is  damp. 
When  the  plants  are  completely  established,  I 
give  a  general  hoeing,  grass  or  no  grass,  hoe- 
ing carefully  around  each  plant,  drawing 
the  earth  towards  the  plant.  The  plants  should 
be  set  out,  as  above  said,  when  the  ground  is 
wet.  The  hot  sun  will  bake  all  soils,  more  or 
less,  thereby  preventing  the  tender  roots  from 
spreading,  and  consequently  retards  its  growth, 
which  is  obviated  by  this  hoeing;  after  which 
I  work  it  with  the  hoe-harrovv,  going  through 
it  both  ways.  This  I  do  until  the  tobacco  is 
too  large  for  the  horse  to  go  through,  without 
injury  to  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  give  it 
the  second  hoeing.  It  cannot  be  woi'ked  too 
much  when  the  ground  is  in  order. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  in  the  to- 
bacco when  the  ground  is  too  wet.  I  top  my 
tobacco  as  soon  as  tlie  bud  is  large  enough  to 
pinch  oil,  leaving  fifteen  and  sixteen  leaves  to 
the  stalk.  This  gives  the  uppor  leaves  an 
opportunity  to  fully  develop  and  become  as 
large  as  the  lower  ones,  which  must  be  the 
case  if  a  full  crop  is  expected.  By  this  treat- 
ment my  tobacco  is  fuU}^  matured  and  away 
before  the  tobacco  worm  commits  his  depreda- 
tions on  it,  thereby  saving  tobacco  and  labor. 
Some  future  da}'  I  will  give  my  mode  of  treat- 
ing other  crops.  Some  farmers  "now-a-days" 
take  great  pains  in  keeping  a  minute  account 
of  everything  they  produce  and  transpires  on 
their  farms  during  the  year  ;  from  the  quantity 
a  hen  eats  and  the  number  of  eggs  she  lays  in 
a  year,  the  number  of  bushels  chop  and  pounds 
of  hay  each  cow'  eats,  quarts  of  milk  and  pounds 
of  butter  she  yields,  the  amount  ot  hay  and 
grain  each  farm  horse  consumes ;  the  number 
cf  I'ainy  days,  moonless  and  starless  nights, 
&c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  do  very  well  for  the 
man  who  makes  the  "almanac,"  and  I  propose 
to  leave  it  to  him,  believing  it  belongs  to  his 
business  more  than  mine,  in  particular  so  far 
as  to  that  which  pertains  to  the  weather. 
I  have  visited  several  of  the  above  class  of 
farmers  within  the  past  year,  one  of  whom 
took  great  pains  in  showing  me  a  statement  as 


above  for  a  period  of  years,  and  no  doubt  con- 
sumes a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  that  way  to 
the  neglect  of  other  tilings  which  I  consider 
of  infinitely  more  value. 

For  instance,  in  going  through  his  apple  or- 
chard, I  noticed  the  trees  were  old  and  worn 
out,  some  blown  down. branches  broken  ott" 
others,  and  hanging  half-way  to  the  ground, 
swinging  to  and  fro  like  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock  :  very  few  young  trees  planted,  and  these 
adowed  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Less 
then  one  dozen  peach  trees  were  on  his  farm 
of  upward  of  one  hundred  acres,  not  over  six 
grape-vines  and  fox  grapes  at  that ;  no  graft- 
ed cherries  at  all ;  not  a  strawberry  plant, 
raspberry  vine,  nor  gooseberry  bush,  visible. 
In  short,  I  came  away  satisfied  that  his  "  al- 
manac'' takes  up  his  time  to  the  entire  ne- 
glect of  his  fruit  garden.  Eveiy  farmer  should, 
and  all  thrifty  farmers  do,  keep  careful  ac- 
count of  their  business,  and  with  very  little 
trouble  can  know  which  crop  pays  best,  and 
which  stock  of  cattle  are  the  most  profitable, 
without  going  into  the  minutia  of  everything. 
Our  out-work  being  all  done,  while  the  minute 
farmer  is  watching  his  hens,  his  cows,  horses, 
moon,  stars,  clouds,  rain,  etc.,  gathering  ma- 
terial for  his  "  almanac,"  I  am  thinking  on 
the  contrary  where  I  can  set  out  a  few  more 
fruit  trees,  raspberry  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
etc.  I  desire  to  be  in  condition  that  when  my 
friends  come  to  see  me,  I  can  take  pleasure  in 
treating  them  to  the  choicest  fruit  of  the  sea- 
son. On  the  other  hand  when  the  "minute" 
man's  friends  come  to  see  him,  they  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  very  careful  and  mi- 
nute account  of  his  year's  operation  with  the 
state  of  weather,  etc. 

The  reader  will  judge  which  yields  the  most 
pleasure  or  profit.  But  he  will  no  doubt  say  he 
does  his  writing  in  the  evening  when  his  days' 
work  is  done,  thereby  losing  no  time  ;  in  re- 
ply to  wiiich  I  win  say,  when  evening  comes 
I  read  my  Fakmer,  my  American  Agriculfu- 
rist,  and  other  pipers,  during  which  time 
the  children  study  their  school  lessons.  By 
the  time  I  am  done  with  my  papers  they  are 
ready  to  recite  to  me.  When  this  is  done  our 
time  comes  for  a  little  recreation  and  general 
fun,  in  which  the  whole  household  participates, 
even  the  baby  enjoys  it,  and  gives  us  more 
pleasure  than  all  the  world  beside.  But  I  am 
digressing  from  my  subject.  I  feed  no  cattle 
for  the  market,  feeling  satisfied  that  I  cannot 
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compete  with  the  Western  farmer,  where 
land  is  cheap  and  2;raia  accordingly  low.  In 
order  to  make  manure  sulHcicnt  for  my  farm, 
I  keep  cows  and  attend  market.  The  Devon 
crossed  with  Durham  are  my  best  cows.  I 
feed  plenty  of  good  hay  and  cornfodder,  with 
four  quarts  of  wheat  shorts  to  each  cow,  three 
limes  a  day.  With  this  they  do  better  than 
any  feed  1  have  tried  yet. 

I  feed  my  poultry  corn  and  oats,  morning 
and  evening,  half  each,  scald  shorts  for  them 
at  noon,  and  give  them  plenty  of  clean,  fresh 
water  to  drink.  Have  the  water  in  a  wooden 
trough.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
while  we  have  young  chickens,  I  keep  a  piece 
of  camphor  in  the  water;  this  I  have  wrapped 
m  a  piece  of  muslin  and  tacked  to  the  bottom 
of  the  trough ;  whenever  dissolved  I  renew 
it.  This  I  do  as  a  preventive  for  gaps.  Some 
years  ago,  when  chicken  fever  raged  ,  about 
40^^  above  blood-heat,  I  purchased  a  Shanghai 
cock  and  two  hens,  for  which  I  paid  ten  dol- 
lars ;  had  Shanghais  stalking  about  tlie  yard 
until  most  of  my  chickens  were  diseased  in 
some  way — either  blind,  ring-boned  or  spav- 
ined ;  so  much  so  that  my  wife  declared  she 
would  neither  roast,  stew  nor  fry  chicken  for 
me  until  I  got  better  stock.  To  do  without 
any  chicken  stews  at  all,  while  eggs  were 
nearly  as  scarce  as  chicken-teeth,  and  feed- 
ing upwards  of  sixty  chickens  the  same  time, 
was  a  little  rough ;  I  was  easily  induced  to 
comply  with  her  demand.  1  told  the  boy  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  manure  heap,  Idll  every  chick- 
en on  the  premises  and  cover  them  up  in  one 
common  grave.  Bought  a  Game  cock  and  a 
lot  of  Dung  Hill  hens,  and  have  had  no  trouble 
since. 

MY  EXTERTENCE  IN  RAISING    FRUIT    TREES. 

Having  been  so  shamefully  cheated  by 
nursei-ymen,  I  do  my  own  grafting  and  bud- 
ding. For  instance,  I  purchased  from  one  of 
them,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  peach 
trees,  among  which  were  to  be  Old  Mixon, 
Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Susque- 
hanna, Stump  the  World,  Early  Rare  Ripe,  and 
several  other  choice  varieties.  Also,  among 
several  dozen  grape  vines,  one  dozen  were  to 
be  Delaware,  for  which  I  paid  $1.25  per  vine  ; 
all  of  which  I  planted  with  great  care,  and 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  them,  until 
they  began  to  bear  fruit.  To  my  utter  disap- 
pointment, however,  instead  of  getting  the 
peaches    I    expected    and    paid    for,    they 


yielded  a  poor,  miserable  sour  fruit,  not  worth 
the  room  they  occupied ;  and  the  grapes,  in- 
stead of  Delaware?,  were  a  very  interior  blue 
grape.  Thus  I  was  not  only  swhidled  cut  ot 
ray  money  and  labor,  but  years  of  time  which 
I  cannot  replace.  With  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  quinces, I  had  no  trouble 
from  the  start.  But  cherries  I  did  not  get 
along  so  well  with  the  lirst  year.  I  then 
v/eut  into  a  clearing  and  dug  up  a  lot  of  cherry 
trees  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist,  at  least 
six  feet  from  the  ground  and  planted  them. 
This  I  did  in  the  fall  ;  planted  them  alo.:g 
fences  in  the  fields.  In  the  spring  following 
I  sawed  them  oli' above  the  reach  of  cattle  and 
gratted  them.  Ingrafting  them  I  split  down 
crossways  and  set  in  four  grafts. 

In  cutting  my  grafts  I  always  cut  them  so  as 
to  have  one  bud  in  the  wedge  entering  ther 
old  wood.  After  I  have  my  grafts  set,  I  vrrap 
the  stem  with  twine  as  close  up  to  the  graft  as 
I  can,  then  put  on  the  grafting-wax  in  a  liquid 
state  with  a  brush.  After  the  grafts  are  coui- 
pletely  established,  I  cut  three  away,  leaving 
the  most  vigorous  stand ;  I  also  cut  the  twine. 
I  plant  my  cherry  trees  along  fences  running 
east  and  west,  always  planting, on  the  north 
side.  This  prevents  the  warm  winter  days 
and  warm  days  in  early  spring  from  thawing 
the  ground  and  starting  the  sap,  which  invari- 
ably starts  if  not  protected  in  some  way,  and 
when  cold  "snaps"  come,  again  freezes  the 
trunks,  causes  them  to  split  open  and  rot,  and 
destroys  the  trees.  I  hajve  no^Y  in  good  bearing 
order  on  my  farm  the  Black  Tartarian, Cones- 
toga,  Black  Eagle,  Knight's  Early,  Black 
Cumberland  Seedling,  Yellow  Spanish,  several 
kinds  of  May  Duke  and  other  leading  variet.'es. 
They  are  as  healthy  as  trees  can  be,  and  ney^i" 
fail  to  have  fruit  when  cherries  boar  any  wh etc 
in  Lancaster  county. 

Jry  grapes  I  raise  as  follow^':  I'triii  my 
vines  in  November.  I  make 'the  cuttings; 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  with  one  or  two 
eyes  on  each.  I  prefer  them  with  two  eyes,  af 
they  seem  to  stand  the  dry  weather  best 
which  we  sometimes  have  in  May  and  June. 
Tie  them  in  bundles  of  fifty  each'.  Puddle 
their  lower  ends  by  dipping  thctn  "in  miitl 
half  their  length.  I  prepare  the  mud  by 
making  a  hole  in  the  ground  (in  loamy  s'o51) 
large  enough  to  hold  a  bucket  of  wateV.  st'ii 
in  soil  to  make  the  mud  about  the  consistertcy 
of  cream.  Before  puddling  them  I  prei  '-""'e' ! 
treuch  on  af.outbern    exposure,  nmnhig  'oav 
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ami  west,  in  which  I  lay  the  bundles  side  by 
side,  top  end  down,  muddy  side  up,  with  the 
ends  inclining  towards  the  South.  This 
should  be  in  some  place  where  the  ground 
is  'sloping  towards  tiie  South.  Sprinkle 
in  fine  earth,  so  as  to  fill  all  the  space  in,  and 
between  the  bundles.  Having  the  crevices  all 
liUed,  I  put  on  sufficient  earth  to  cover  them 
about  three  inches  deep  ;  sprinkle  the  earth 
enough  to  dampen  it.  Cover  them  with  straw, 
thick  enough  to  prevent  the  earth  from  freez- 
ing. "When  cold  weather  sets  in  I  put  boards 
on  the  straw.  Thus  I  leave  them,  until  the 
cold  weather  is  over  in  the  spring,  then  rake 
ort'  the  straw.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  sprinkle 
them  occasionally  till  the  15th  of  May,  when 
I  take  them  out  and  plant  them.  At  this  time 
they  will  be  found  to  have  roots  from  {  to  2 
inches  long,  of  which  great  care  must  be  taken, 
the  roots  being  very  tender.  They  are  easily 
broken  and  dried  up  by  the  sun.  I  set  mine  in 
a  bucket  containing  some  water,  out  of  which 
1  i)lant  them.  By  this  treatment  I  have  raised 
ninety-six  out  of  the  hundred  Concords  and 
Clintons  ;  Delawares  about  30  per  cent.  In 
planting,  I  set  the  cuttings  with  the  upper 
bud  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Very  respectfully, 

ROHREKSTOWN. 


CALIFORNIA    CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  correspondence  from  Califor- 
nia to  J.  B.Garber,  Esq.,  we  deem  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  lay  before  our  readers : 

•J.  B.  Garber,  Esq.— .Vy  Dear  Sir:  I  find 
that  have  not  yet  answered  yours  of  Oct.  2G-70. 
I  had  been  away  from  home  for  some  time, 
and  on  my  return  have  been  pretty  busy  pre- 
paring to  go  into  the  nursery  business  again. 
I  thought  that  I  had  not  sufficient  land,  and 
not  seeing  any  near  here  to  suit  me,  having 
decided  to  go  into  the  growing  of  the  orange 
family,  I  have  thought  best  to  remove  to  Va- 
caville,  lease  some  land  for  nursery  purposes 
for  a  few  years,  by  which  time  my  orange  trees 
will  be  grown  suitable  to  plant  out,  and  in  the 
mean  time  can  hunt  up  land  to  put  tb.em  on. 
I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  which  to  prefer, 
lands  near  here,  at  *G0  to  $100  per  acre,  or 
lands  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada^ 
at  SU  to  ^\b,  or  820  per  acre.  I  thmk  either 
will  be  suitable  for  that  purpose  as  well  as  for 
grapes  and  other  fruit.  I  have  several  thou- 
sand seedling,  orange ,  lemon , and  limes,  which 


have  stood  out  in  the  severest  cold-snaps 
known  here  for  twenty  years.  Frosts  and  ice 
every  night,  and  some  whole  days  from  Dec. 
nth  till  last  night,  Dec.  30th.  Ice  i  to  i  an 
inch,  10  or  12  times.  And  some  days  the 
ground  did  not  thaw  out  all  day.  We  have 
had  so  far  only  3  inches  rain— rot  enough  to 
X>low.  Only  in  our  section,  which  seems  to 
have  been  favored  with  more  rain  than  some 
other  parts,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  range  of 
mountains  on  each  side. 

Have  you  the  Mt.  Vernon  and  Duchess  de 
Bordeaux  pears  ?  I  am  sorry  you  lost  the 
persimmon  from  Japan.  I  have  been  experi- 
menting all  summer  in  packing  scions,  and  I 
think  I  can  now  pack  them  so  as  to  go  safe 
almost  any  distance.  The  grape  and  pear  cut- 
tings you  sent  me  all  came  in  excellent  order. 
I  will  try  again  to  send  you  cuttings  of  the 
Japan  persimmon  and  peach  next  monih,  or 
Febiuary  if  you  think  best.  I  think  I  men- 
tioned that  the  grasshoppers  eat  up  about  all 
my  crops  last  year,  as  also  my  nursery.  I  ex- 
pect to  grow  peach  and  cherry  seedlings  and 
bud  them  next  summer,  and  set  out  my  oranges 
to  bud  or  graft  and  grow  for  my  own  planting. 
I  received  scions  from  a  famous  tree  that  last 
year  produced  oranges  that  sold  sold  for  Jr300, 
S50  per  1000.  I  am  now  building  a  green 
house  to  start  and  forward  these  and  other 
semi-tropical  fruits.  There  is  some  alarm  lest 
we  are  going  to  have  a  dry  season,  but  I  hope 
we  shall  have  rain  soon.  There  is  less  feed 
than  was  ever  known  at  this  season.  It  usually 
rains  enough  to  start  the  grass  before  Christ- 
mas, and  often  in  November  and  December ; 
but  this  year  there  is  absolutely  none.  "We 
had  a  frost  on  October  27th,  and  two  or  three 
slight  rains  since  then,  but  not  enough  to  start 
the  grass.  I  intend  to  procure  all  the  good 
American  grapes,  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  the  foreign  kinds. 

In  September  last  I  mounted  my  pony  and 
started  on  a  tour  through  the  foot  hills,  to  see 
if  I  could  not  find  as  desirable  and  early  a 
place  as  Puto  Creek.  I  went  above  Sonoraj 
and  to  Knight's  Ferry,  sat  down  on  a  stump^ 
and  under  a  live  oak,  Avhere  Grant  used  to  set 
and  smoke  cigars.  Saw  some  as  fine  country 
as  could  be  desired,  and  I  think  as  early  as 
Puto.  Then  returned  and  went  up  on  the  line 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  There  also  I 
find  land  plenty  and  cheap,  and  if  anything, 
more  desirable  from  its  vicinity  to  the  great 
overland  travel,  to  any  land  I  have  seen  yet. 
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It  is  not  as  rich  as  our  valleys.  In  fact  it  is 
getting  to  be  an  acknowledged  fact  here, that 
the  foot  hills  excel  in  all  fruits  for  quality  in 
every  respect,  and  even  superior  for  wine, 
though  I  don't  think  they  can  grow  better 
grapes  and  wine  than  we  do  here.  Our  grapes 
are  so  valuable  for  market  that  there  is  little 
wine  made,  and  if  they  can  beat  us,  they  can 
beat  "all  creation"  sure. 

I  tested  some  wine,  and  saw  grapes  at 
Knight's  Ferry  and  Columbia  far  ahead  of 
Napa  and  Sonoma.  Their  apples  and  pears 
keep  better  than  ours,  or  below  here. 
Peaches  are  said  to  be  finer  flavored  and 
larger  than  ours.  I  saw  orange  trees  doing 
well  in  several  places.  Not  uncommon  for 
six  year  old  vines  to  bear  fifty  pounds  ^of 
grapes.  Apple  and  pear  trees  were  loaded. 
But  there  are  few  people  who  pay  much  at- 
tention to  horticulture,  and  even  these  are 
not  posted  up,  and  do  not  grow  the  best,  or 
work  their  gardens  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
am  sure  that  I  saw  several  places  where,  if 
they  knew  how  (as  is  known  here)  to  raise 
early  as  well  as  late  tomatoes,  beans,  &c.,  they 
could  beat  us  several  days.  And  then,  again, 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  have  a  better  cli- 
mate, not  so  very  hot  in  the  summer  as  ours. 
The  winter  seems  to  be  as  mild  as  ours, for 
an  average  of  twenty-five  to  forty  miles  to- 
wards the  mountains.  Then  there  are  more 
springs  and  more  timber,  with  the  drawback 
of  more  fever  and  ague,  which  they  think  is 
caused  by  irrigating  their  gardens.  It  is  prev- 
alent about  Folsom,  Auburn,  Placerville,  Co- 
loma,  and  near  other  decayed  mining  towns, 
which  now  are  more  noted  for  gardens  and 
fruit  raising.  They  think  they  can't  grow  any- 
thing without  irrigation,  but  I  am  sure,  from 
what  I  saw  of  it,  they  can  get  along  without 
it  as  well  as  we  do  in  Vaca  and  Pleasant  Val- 
ley. 

Living  in  Vacaville,  not  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  railroad,  post  office  and  Wells  & 
Fargo  Express  office,  I  get  things  quickly  that 
come  to  my  address.  Will  hunt  up  the  Yams 
soon.         I  remain,  as  ever,  etc.. 


CAN  ANY  PERSON  RAISE  FRUIT  AND 
TREES! 

Messrs.  Editors  of  Farmer  :  1  suppose 
Mr.  Tobias  Martin  will  look  for  a  reply  from 
me,to  his  strictures  on  my  previous  article,  and 
it  would  not  be  neighborly  to  disappoint  him, 


as  I  have  reviewed  an  article  of  Mr.  L.  S. 
Reist  in  the  November  number  of  The  Farm- 
er, where  he  informs  the  reader,  "  That  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  any  person  can  raise 
fruit  and  trees."  I  ventured  to  give  my  ex- 
perience in  the  December  number,  as  not 
agreeing  with  Mr.  R's  statement,  stating  that 
I  couJd  raise  trees  but  no  fruit!  Though 
years  ago  our  trees  bore  so  freely  as  to  break 
down,  and  that  since  for  many  years,  our  ap- 
ple trees  have  been  less  fruitful  than  before 
1834.  Of  course  when  Mr.  11.  says,  "  fruit  and 
trees,"  I  naturally  supposed  he  alluded  espe- 
cially to  the  apple,  as  that  fruit  is  more  valu- 
able then  all  the  other  fruits.  Then  again, 
when  he  said  fruit  and  trees ^  I  judged  he  did 
not  mean  strawberries  !  Therefore  I  contro- 
verted the  idea,  "  That  it  is  (jeneralhj  admitted 
that  any  person  can  raise  fruit  and  trees." 
Why  Mr.  R.  placed  the  fruit  before  the  trees, 
I  do  not  know,  as  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  we  must  grow  the  trees  before 
we  can  raise  the  fruit  I 

As  Mr.  R.,  however,  "  iiad  not  time"  to  re- 
ply to  my  strictures,  Mr.  Tobias  Martin,  of 
Franklin  county,  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  to 
suit  his  argument  to  the  subject,  or  rather  1 
should  say,  changes  the  subject  to  suit  his  argu- 
ment, thus  leaving  trees  "  out  in  the  cold,"  and 
heading  his  article  simply,  "  Any  Person  can 
Raise  Fruit."  Thus  trying  to  make  it  appear 
that  my  article  conveys  the  idea,  "  That  my 
trees  never  produced  a  gallon  of  cider,  or  to 
lay  by  for  winter's  use  a  single  apple." 
Where  did  Mr.  M.  find  me  using  the  word 
never  f  I  suppose  Mr.  M.  can  read  !  as  his  ar- 
ticle under  review  shows  he  can  write — sup- 
posing, of  course,  he  is  the  author  of  "Any 
Person  can  Raise  Fruit."  Thanks  for  his 
good  intention,  advising  me  "  to  cut  down  my 
trees  as  cumberers  of  the  ground  I"  But  as  I 
still  live  in  hope,  I  had  rather  treat  them  as 
directed  by  higher  authority,  in  the  case  of 
the  barren  fig  tree  :  "  dig  around  them,"  etc. 
Stick  to  the  text,  friend  Martin,  when  you  un- 
dertake to  criticise  ;  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
refuie  a  theory  that  was  never  broached,  or 
to  quote  words  not  used,  and  then  on  such 
false  premises  to  argue  to  suit  his  own  views 
or  ends. 

Does  Mr.  Knox  grow  his  strawberries  and 
Concord  grapes  on  trees  V  Gfrapes  may  be 
trained  to  grow  on  trees,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  strawberries  growing  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  M.  says,  "with  him  fruit  means  pears, 
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and  with  Mr.  Knox  fruit  means  Concord  grapes 
and  Jucuada  strawberries."  "When  we  say 
our  trees  are  barren,  he  ignores  trees,  and 
holds  forth  on  strawberries  and  grapes.  In- 
cidentally, that  with  him  fruit  menns  pears, 
I  suppose  he  grows  his  pears  on  trees,  though 
they  are  but  dwarfs.  Will  Mr.  M.  say  that 
any  person  can  raise  pears  ?  No  doubt,  on 
Mr.  Martin's  slaty  or  gravelly  soil,  pears  may 
succeed  ;  but  that  does  not  prove  '•  that  any 
person  can  grow  them  to  advantage."  I  might 
instance  some  pear  orchards,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  here,  that "  don't  pay,"  and  I  may 
also  say  that  my  own  Dwarf  and  Standard 
pear  trees — some  thirty  Dwarfs  and  as  many 
Standards,  of  ten  to  thirty  years'  growth — 
have  never  (I'll  now  use  the  word  never)  pro- 
duced a  half-bushel  to  the  tree  in  any  one 
year.  Some  of  the  Standards,  'tis  true,  occa- 
sionally will  bear  from  a  few  dozen  to  a  bush- 
el ;  but  the  Dwarfs  are  of  no  account.  Even 
when  the  trees  do  bear  a  few  pears,  nearly  all 
are  wormy,  and  mere  curaberers  <  f  the 
ground. 

We  do  not  dispute,  but  that  fruit  of  some 
kind  can  be  grown  in  almost  any  soil  or  cli- 
mate, from  the  Torrid  to  the  Frigid  Zone,  and 
Mr.  M.  admits  and  says  "  if  the  climate  in 
which  the  grower  of  fruit  lives,  and  the  soil 
are  not  adapted  to  one  kind  of  fruit,  it  will 
be  to  some  other,  so  that  anywhere,  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  some  kinds  may  be  successfull)' 
grown."  Just  sol  That,  howevev,  does  not 
prove  •'  that  it  is  rieneraJlji  admitted,  that  any 
person  can  raise  fruit  and  trees,"  bearing 
fruit  after  their  kind  :  nor,  that  my  trees  never 
produced  a  gallon  of  cider,  or  an  apple  for 
winter  use. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  stop  here,  but  will  again 
go  over  the  old  story — no  apples  in  Lancaster 
count}'.  Perhaps  Mr.  Martin  can  tell  us  the 
reason  why. 

Certainly  both  our  soil  and  climate  here  in 
Lancaster  county  w.re  favorable  for  the  pro. 
daction  of  fruit  and  trees  years  ago.  Such  as 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  even 
plums,  wild  and  cultivated,  rarely  failed  of 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  fair  fruit ;  and  only 
during  exceptional  seasons,  from  a  late  spring 
frost  or  other  causualties,  would  there  be  a 
failure,  and  even  then  only  partially.  I  have 
even  seen  the  foreign  grapes  succeed  admira- 
bly in  various  localities.  Old  vines  of  the 
Uudatel,  Sweet-Water,  Chassales  «S:c.,  running 
up  the  gable  ends  of  houses,  or  trained  on  ar- 


bors, healthy  and  hardy,  producing  large  crops 
of  the  finest  fruit. 

There  has,  been  and  still  is  much  written 
about  "old  fogyism" — farmers  following  in  the 
old  routine  of  their  fathers  and  grand-fathers, 
&c.,  (S:c.  Permit  me  to  say,  so  far  as  fruit, 
especially  the  production  of  apples,  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  see  much  progress  having 
been  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 'Tis  true,  many  new  fruits  and  varieties 
have  been  introduced  and  originated,  all  man- 
ners and  modes  of  culture  recommended,  tried 
and  found  not  to  produce  the  desired  "  millen- 
nium" of  fruit  growers.  As  to  apples — that 
fruit  of  more  value  and  various  uses  than  all 
other  fruits— evidently  our  "  progress"  has 
been  of  the  crab  order,  backwards !  What 
say  our  "  progressive  farmers"  in  relation  to 
the  growth  and  production  of  fruit. 

J.  B.  GrAHBEll. 

Cohtmbia,  Fa.  Jan.,  10th,  1871. 


DRIED  GRAPES. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  January  Gth,  1871. 
Messrs.  Editors  :  Some  Aveeks  since  I  re- 
ceived a  package  of  dried  grapes  by  mail  from 
a  friend  in  Missouri ;  part  of  them  had  been 
steeped  in  hot  lye,  and  then  dried  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  a  part  simply  dried  as  we  dry 
apples  or  peaches.  Those  dried  without  steep- 
ing in  lye  were  superior  to  the  others  ;  being 
softer,  and  a  very  fair  quality  of  raisins.  Both 
were  good,  and  would  be  a  very  desirable  sub- 
stitute for  fresh  grapes  during  the  winter,  and 
might  be  used  for  culinary  purposes  instead  of 
the  imported  article.  These  were  the  Concord 
grape.  Other  varieties  on  trial  may  perhaps 
be  found  even  superior.  As  many  persons  are 
opposed  to  the  manufacture  of  wine  from  sani- 
tary or  religious  principles,  here  is  another 
inducement  for  planting  the  vine.  Should 
the  crop  not  pay  to  market  fresh,  or  the  pro- 
ducer unwilling  to  turn  them  into  wine,  he  can 
dry  them  for  winter  use;  and  when  people 
once  become  familiar  with  dried  grapes,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  a  market  can  be  found  for 
them  that  will  remunerate  the  producer. 
I  Our  present  varieties  may  not  perhaps  make 
I  raisins  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of  imported, 
I  still  different  varieties  of  grapes,  or  varieties 
{  not  yet  fully  tested,  may  in  time  enable  us  to 
produce  an  article  for  home  use,  that  will  be 
very  useful  and  palatable. 

J.  B.  Gabber. 
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IVIEETING   OF   THE    AGRICULTURAL 

AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

OF  LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

THIS  Society  met  on  January  2utl,  1871, 
in  the  Orphans'  Court  room,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  Levi  S.  Reist  was 
called  to  the  Chair.  The  reading  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  was,  on  motion, 
dispensed  with. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected, 
viz  :  John  D.  Skiles,  city,  and  Capt.  Wm.  D. 
Reitzel. 

Walter  Kiefler  was  elected  an  honorary 
member. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox  submitted  resolutions  of  res- 
pect, in  memory  of  H.  A.  Rockafield,  dec'd., 
which  were  adopted. 

The  Secretary  now  read  the  valedictory  ad- 
dress of  Henry  M.  Engle,  President  of  the 
Society,  which  was  complimented  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  thanks. 

Calvin  Cooper  made  a  verbal  report  con- 
cerning the  proceedings  of  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute, lately  held  at  West  Chester,  which 
he  had  attended,  and  stated  that  the  Institute 
had  adjourned  to  meet  at  Lancaster,  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  February,  1871.  The 
subject  for  discussion  before  the  Institute  is 
to  be,  "  How  can  the  farmer  best  promote  his 
interests  and  elevate  his  calling." 

The  Secretary  next  read  a  letter  from 
Josiah  Hoopes  to  J.  B  Garber,  and  also  the 
programme  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Society,  to  be  held  at  Chambersburg,  .Tan- 
uary  18th  and  19th,  1871. 

A  motion  was  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  wait  npon  the  editors  of  the 


Examiner  and  Herald^  and  solicit  of  them  that 
they  publish  in  future  the  proceedings  of  this 
Socity  in  their  journal.    Motion  lost. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  chair  now 
appoint  an  essayist  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society.  The  chair  appointed  Cyrus  T. 
Fox, Esq.,  who,  after  some  reflection,  chose, 
as  his  subject,  "Farmers'  Homes." 

Society  next  went  into  an  election  for  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year. 

Henry  M.  Engle  was  elected  President,  by 
acclamation. 

A  ballot  being  had,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen  Vice  Presidents,  viz. :  Calvin 
Cooper,  Levi  S.  Reist,  H.  K.  Stouer  and  C. 
L.  Hunsecker. 

The  remaining  officers  were  elected  by  ac- 
clamation, viz. :  Recording  Secretary,  Alex. 
Harris;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Calvin 
Cooper ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hiestand  ;  Li- 
brarian, Simon  P.  Eby ;  Botanist,  Jacob 
Stauffer  ;  Entomologist,  S.  S.  Rathvon  ;  Chem- 
ist, Dr.  W.  L.  Difi'enderfer. 

Daniel  Schmeych,  city,  had  on  exhibition  a 
bottle  of  wine  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
the  Clinton  grape,  grown  last  season. 

After  the  members  had  tested  the  quality 
of  this  wine  and  pronounced  it  very  fine.  So- 
ciety on  motion  adjourned. 


The  meeting  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Fruit 
Growers'  Society"  at  Chambersburg,  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  January,  1871,  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten'.by  the  members  of  that  society, 
who  attended  the  meeting,  and  especially  not 
by  the  editors  of  this  journal ;  for  whilst  all 
spoke  in  raptures  of  their  reception  and  enter- 
tainment, we — without  intending  an  invidious 
comparison — think  we  were  most  sumptuously 
entertained,  and  most  benevolently  cared  for, 
by  Dr.  James  Culbertson,  his  kind  lady,  and 
interesting  family;  and  as  such  attentions 
constitute  the  "green  spots"  in  the  "desert" 
of  editorial  life,  they  are,  to  us,  the  sj-mbols  of 
a  grateful  remembrance.  Although  jjrimarilu, 
the  credit  is  dite  to  the  public  spirit  and  active 
energy  of  the  "Franklin  County  Horticultural 
Society,"  for  its  hospitality  in  providing  gratu- 
itous entertainment  to  all  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, yet  perhaps  a  larger  share  was  due  to 
those  liberal  minded  citizens,  who  so  disin- 
terestedly acted  as  the  special  hosts  and  host- 
esses of  their  various  guests,  and  who  carried 
out  the  intentions  of  the  society  in  their  prac- 
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tical  details,  and  in  such  a  cordial  manner,  too, 
as  to  make  tlieir  guests  fed  that  they  were 
welcome. 

The  meeting  itself,  on  the  whole,  was  an  in- 
teresting one,  and  was  well  attended.  A  series 
of  interesting  and  iustructivc  papers  were  read 
before  it,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society;  prominent  among  which 
were  the  "President's  Annual  Address,"  by 
Mr.Hoopes  ;  the  "Annual  Ileport  of  the  Fruit 
Committee,"  by  Mr.  Engle  ;  an  essay  on 
"  Small-fruit  Culture,"  and  one  on  "  Peach 
Culture,"  by  Mr.  Parry  ;  one  on  "  Pear  Cul- 
ture," by  M.  Satterth wait,  and  one  on  "Insects 
Injurious  to  the  Apple,"  by  the  senior  editor 
of  the  Farmer.  Interesting  discussions  on 
various  topics  connected  with  fruit  (/rowing, 
as  well  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  society, 
also  took  place.  The  exhibition  of  fruit — con- 
sisting of  apples,  pears,  grapes  and  squashes, 
as  well  as  canned  fruits,  was  fine,  and  as  large 
as  could  be  expected  in  mid  winter. 


Passing  up  and  down  the  Cumberland  val- 
ley, on  our  late  visit  to  Chambersburg,  we 
were  favorably  impressed  with  the  character 
of  the  county  in  general,  and  with  that  part 
which  environs  Carlisle,  and  Chambersburg, 
in  particular.  "We  were  pleased  with  the 
quality  of  the  improvements,  as  seen  in  prox- 
imity to  the  railroad.  The  "  burnt  district," 
in  the  latter  town,  is  restored  again,  and  the 
new  buildings  are  far  in  advance  of  what  they 
were  before  the  "  Rebel  contlagration."  We 
admired  the  stj'le  of  architecture,  and  were 
rather  surprised  to  find  so  many  fine  stores  of 
various  kinds.  Of  course,  we  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  discover,  by  actual 
exploration,  the  geological  character  of  the 
country,  but  judging  from  the  local  collection 
in  possession  of  Mrs.  William  McClellan,  we 
think  it  must  be  interesting,  especially  in 
Paleontology.  We  recognized  in  that  lady's 
collection  many  fossiliferous  specimens,  ap- 
proximating to  those  found  so  abundantly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Frankford  and  Lexington — as 
weJl  as  other  localities — in  Kentucky,  and  of 
Cincinnati,  in  (Jhio.  AVe  hope  the  Governor's 
recommendation,  in  his  last  annual  message, 
for  a  new  geological  survey  of  the  State,  may 
l)e  carried  into  effect  under  a  judicious  law 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  although  the  fossil  re- 
mains and  petrifications  alluded  to  may  be 
only  of  speculative  value,  yet  there  are  mine- 


ral and  chemical  resources  which  may  be  thus 
developed.  We  hope  that  the  State  may  also 
authorize  a  department  of  agriculture. 

♦        

THE  AMERICAN  BEE-KEEPERS'  COX- 
VEXTIOX. 

This  Convention  will  meet  at  one  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  Wednesday,  February  8th,  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  Xo.  100  Elm  st. 
(near  Fourth),  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  All  the 
friends  of  bee  culture  are  invited  to  attend. 

A  LARGE  MEETING. 

It  is  expected  that  bee-keepers  (both  ladies 
and  gentlemen)  will  be  present  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several 
hotels  to  entertain  bee-keepers  at  SI. 25  per 
day,  and  the  C,  C.  &  C.  R.  R.,  the  C,  H.  it 
D.  R.  R.,  the  Pan-handle,  Little  Miami,  Mari- 
etta &  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  iS:  Indiana 
Central,  return  members  free,  and  the  Broad 
Guage  Kentucky  Central,  O.  &  M.R.  R.'s,and 
several  other  railroads,  sell  tickets  at  reduced 
rates.  For  full  particulars  about  hotel  ar- 
rangements, t&c,  see  the  N.  Y.  Bee  Journal,  ov 
call  upon  the  Editor,  at  the  Henrie  House, 
Third  st.,  between  Main  and  Sycamore,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


The  Farmers'  Institute  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania assembles  in  the  Orphans  Court 
Room,  of  this  city,  on  Thursday,  February  9, 
1871.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance  of  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  and 
an  interesting  time  generally  is  anticipated. 
Lancaster  county  should  do  its  part  toward 
making  this  meeting  of  the  Institute  one  of 
interest,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  auj'  of 
the  previous  meetings  of  this  young  but 
flourishinc  orsanizatiou. 


Messrs.  Editors. — Dear  Sirs :  hi  a  late 
number  of  The  Farmer  we  see  much  on  the 
subject  of  "  Hen  Culture  "  and  the  profits  of 
it,  but  not  one  word  about  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  hen  for  a  year,  the  average  number  of  eggs 
laid  during  the  same  period,  »Jcc.  Can  you 
answer  the  above  in  vour  paper. 

Liincastcr,  Jan.,  1871.  A  READER. 

Although  the  questions  embraced  in  the 
above  britf  communication  are  very  important 
ones  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  "  Hen 
Culture,"  we  confess  that  we  have  not  the  in- 
formation at  hand  to  answer  them,  but  hope 
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that  some  of  our  readers  or  correspondents 
iiia.-y  do  so  in  our  next  issue.  If  there  are 
*•'  profits  "  at  all  in  raising  hens,  as  a  matter  of 
course  there  must  be  more  income  than  outlay. 
Still,  experimenters  and  writers  on  this  subiect 
should  state  distinctly  what  they  are,  or  they 
do  not  afford  the  light  which  the  public  needs. 
We  are  often  similarly  annoyed  in  reading 
imposing  "book  notices"  without  the  price 
accompanying  them. 

The  Lancaster  Fahmer,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  following  highly  complimentary 
notice  from  the  Gardeners  Montlily,  is  coming 
to  be  appreciated  among  the  leading  agricul- 
tural journals  of  our  country.  Our  readers 
can  see  for  themselves  the  estimation  that  is 
being  placed  upon  the  Farmer  by  men  of  the 
highest  intelligence  : 

Lancaster  Farmer.— Xa^tas/tr,  Fa.— 
We  have  before  noticed  this  excellent 
monthly  magazine.  Its  articles  generally  are 
very  original,  and  are  written  by  practical 
men  who  unite  great  intelligence  with  their 
work.  The  Editors  are  ever  alive  to  good 
matter.  The  essay  of  Mr.  Stauffer  on  Horti- 
culture, first  appeared  in  this  paper.  AVe 
should  like  to  know  that  the  Farmer  had  a 
"big"  subscription  list, — perhaps  it  has.  It  at 
least  well  deserves  it. 

♦- 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Weeldy 
Fiittrpriae,  published  by  D.  C.  Haverstick,  Ko. 
13  South  Queen  street,  Lancaster,  Pa.  It  is 
devoted  to  news  and  literature  ;  also  gives  full 
reports  of  all  markets;  and  its  agricultural 
department  is  edited  by  our  correspondent 
John  G.  Kreider.  Published  weekly  at  SI  a 
year  in  advance  ;  single  numbers  free.  Address 
I).  C.  Haverstick,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IMPROVEMENTS     IX     POULTRY 
BREEDING,  &c. 


S' 


>:Y  TOHNB.  ERl!. 

OME  persons  seem  to  imagine  that  to  se- 
Jcure  a  good  breed  of  fowls  will  guarantee 
their  success  without  any  effort  on  their  part 
to  keep  them  good  by  proper  breeding,  &c. 
Now,  depend  upon  it,  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
Does  any  sensible  person  expect  to  keep  up 


any  excellent  qualities  under  the  pressure  of 
such  ignorance  and  neglect.  We  must  employ 
rational  and  well  directed  efforts  if  we  expect 
ever  to  be  successful.  Careful  attention 
should  always  be  given  in  every  other  part  of 
their  management,  and  I  see  some  very  good 
hints  in  last  number  of  the  Farmer.  One 
writer  says,  there  are  means  which  are  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  nature,  and,  therefore, 
not  at  all  injurious,  by  which  a  reasonable 
amount  of  increase  in  siz3  can  be  produced  in 
a  single  generation  ;  and  if  these  means  are 
persisted  in  for  a  few  generations,  any  breed 
of  fowls  may  be  increased  one-fourth  in  size, 
or  perhaps  more,  without  detracting,  in'  the 
least,  from  the  constitution  or  any  of  the 
good  qualities  possessed  by  the  fowls.  Now 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  means  the  writer 
alludes  to ;  but  we  are  aware  that,  through 
Adam's  transgression,  there  is  stamped  the 
fearful  word  decay  on  all  animated  nature, 
and  only  through  toil  and  sweat  and  properly 
caiing  for  them  shall  we  be  -able  in  a  measure 
to  prevent  its  ravages  and  degenerating  influ- 
ences. Poultry  management  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  neglected  branches  belonging  to 
our  domestic  economy,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  unless  some  eftbrts  are  put  forth 
for  its  improvement,  poultry,  like  animals  and 
men,  will  degenerate  from  in  and  in  breed- 
ing. We  should  always  select  cocks  and  hens 
as  remotely  related  as  possible  for  breeding 
together,  and  not  allow  more  than  about  ten 
hens  to  one  male. 

The  best  way  for  those  who  wish  to  keep 
their  hens,  will  be  to  exchange  their  males 
every  year.  This  would  be  very  little  trouble 
among  neighbors  ;  and  if  one  should  have 
choice  breeds,  the  others  might  kill  or  sell  off 
theirs  and  purchase  males  of  the  improved 
stock,  so  as  to  prevent  in  and  in  breeding. 
This  would  be  one  great  move  towards  im- 
provement. Neighbors  who  have  choice 
breeds  might  trade  in  some  way,  or  sell  to 
each  other,  so  that  all  might  fall  in  with  the 
age  of  improvement.  This  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, for  many  persons  are  too  careless,  es- 
pecially with  their  poultry,  never  changing 
their  males;  (I  mean  the  breed).  Why,  it 
would  be  no  wonder  if  it  would  bring  on  the 
scourge  or  plague,  or  some  loathsome  disease  ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  does  bring  disease  ;  then 
good  bye  to  pot  pie,  «S;c.  Now  I  wish  that  I 
knew  how  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
people,  so  as  to  induce  thera  to  attend  to  a 
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thing  of  such  great  importance.  But  how 
can  we  reach  the  people  with  our  subject  ? 
Many  do  not  take  the  Farmer,  ur  any  other 
Journal.  Yet  we  will  not  despair  while  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  benefit  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Our  object  is  to  do  good  and  get  good. 
Many  persons  never  take  thought  in  this  di- 
rection, BO  as  to  guard  against  close  breeding. 
Some  persons  do  get  a  pair  or  trio  of  choice 
fowls,  and  let  them  breed  in  and  in  until  they 
are  entirely  worthless.  It  does  not  matter 
how  common  your  fowls  arc ;  the  hints 
I  have  given  would  still  be  an  improvement, 
as  well  as  an  advantage  to  the  owners. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  set  forth  in  this 
article  will,  with  slight  variations,  hold  good, 
also,  for  other  stock. 


AVINTER  OCCUPATIONS. 

WINTER  is  here  in  earnest.  Although 
the  winter  season  is  a  period  of  recre- 
ation, it  is  not  to  the  farmer  what  city  people 
commonly  suppose, a  season  of  idelness,  devo- 
ted mostly  to  toasting  shins  by  warm  fires. 
There  is  employment  on  the  farm  for  every 
day  and  hour  throughout  the  year.  "While  out- 
door labor  is  for  the  great  part  suspended  in 
winter,  there  is  still  plenty  of  work  for  the 
farmer. 

Plowing  generally  continues  until  the  freez- 
ing of  the  ground ;  then  considerable  time  is 
consumed  in  securing  a  supply  of  fuel  for  the 
winter.  Presently,  pretty  much  about  the 
Christmas  holidays,  the  butchering  season  ap- 
proaches with  its  attendant  scenes.  "With  the 
birth  of  the  New  year  threshing  commences 
and  continues  for  some  time,  until  the  months 
of  February  and  March  find  the  farmer  least 
occupied.  In  these  months  some  are  engaged 
in  felling  timber,  hauling  logs,  splitting  rails, 
cutting  posts,  «S:c. ;  others  are  ver}'  busy  at- 
tending to  cattle  which  are  being  fattened  for 
market,  but  there  are  plenty  of  young  men  and 
small  farmers  who  have  considerable  leisure 
time. 

There  are  many  ways  for  such  as  these  to 
make  money  and  occupy  their  spare  moments. 
Willow  basket  making  can  be  readily  learned, 
but  little  instruction  being  required,  and  a 
considerable  amount  can  be  earned  in  this  way 
in  a  few  months.  So,  too,  very  excellent  mats 
can  be  plaited  from  the  coarse  husks  of  corn. 
A  trifling  outlay  of  money  will  procure  a  set 
of  stencil  tools,  with  which  a  nice  sum  can  be 


made  in  lettering  grain  bags  and  farm  imple- 
ments ;  in  cutting  brands,  patterns,  &c.  A 
little  skill  in  the  handling  of  tools  is  all  that  is 
required  to  make  a  good  rake.  A  careful  work- 
man can,  in  the  course  of  a  winter,  turn  out  a 
number  of  rakes,  for  which  he  can  command  a 
fair  price  at  all  times. 

Such  as  have  no  inclination  toward,  or  have 
less  time  for,  manual  employment,  can  do  well 
by  canvassing  for  subscribers  to  some  good 
paper.  There  are  many  religious,  agricultu- 
ral and  miscellaneous  papers  and  magazines 
offering  valuable  premiums  to  parties  getting 
up  clubs.  Energy  and  civility  are  the  only 
qualities  needed  for  the  securing  of  numerous 
subscribers,  and  thereby  to  obtain  a  splendid 
premium — a  sewing  machine,  or  something 
equally  valuable. 

Life  insurance  also  presents  excellent  op- 
portunities to  coin  money,  although,  it  must 
be  confessed,  it  is  a  field,  at  present,  prett}' 
well  used  up. 

Arrangements  could  be  made  with  some 
good  nursery,  and  the  neighborhood  be  can- 
vassed for  the  sale  of  shade,  fruit,  and  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubbery,  grape  vines,  and  small 
fruits,  to  be  delivered  at  the  proper  time.  In 
this  manner  there  would  not  only  be  pecu- 
niary benefit  personally,  but  the  whole  section 
of  country  would  be  greatly  improved  and 
enhanced  in  value. 

The  operations  of  the  ensuing  year  should 
also  be  contemplated,  and  future  plans  be  sys- 
tematized. All  proposed  improvement  should 
be  "  chalked  out,  "  and  the  probable  cost  and 
expense  be  calculated.  The  necessary  help 
for  the  performance  of  the  year's  work  should 
be  engaged.  The  number  and  kind  of  fruit 
trees  intended  to  be  planted  the  coming  spring 
should  be  determined,  and  correspondence  be 
engaged  in  with  different  nurseries  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  prices  and  terms.  A 
list  should  be  prepared  of  the  garden  and 
agricultural  seeds  necessary  lor  spring  plant- 
ing, and  a  supply  be  obtained  in  good  time. 
New  varieties  of  plants,  grain,  seeds,  »S:c., 
should  be  looked  after,  their  merits  ascer- 
tained, and,  if  found  deserving,  a  portion  be 
secured. 

There  will  be  many  little  things  needed 
during  the  summer  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
operations  of  the  garden,  such  as  bean-poles, 
pea-brush,  trellises,  cucumber -boxes,  hand- 
glasses, flower-stakes,  labels,  &c.,  all  of  which 
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should  be  provided  for  now,  so  that  the  same 
would  be  ou  hand  at  the  proper  time. 

Machines,  tools,  farm  implements  and  uten- 
sils should  be  inspected  ;  all  rust  must  be  re- 
moved, and  whatever  repairs  may  be  found 
necessary  be  attended  to.  The  paint  brush 
should  also  be  kept  in  constant  motion.  By 
attending  now  to  all  these  minor  details  of 
farming,  much  future  vexation  and  anno3'ance 
would  be  saved ;  the  winter  would  pass  quickly 
and  pleasantly,  and  the  advantages  gained 
would  be  plainly  visible  in  the  spring,  pro- 
ducing a  most  marked  elfect  in  the  successful 
management  of  the  farm  for  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  farmer  should 
not  neglect  opportunities  for  mental  improve- 
ment. The  present  long  winter  evenings 
should  be  improved  instead  of  wasted,  or  frit- 
tered away  in  "  blissful  indolence  ''  or  idle 
amusement. 

Farmers  should  read  more,  especially  Avorks 
of  an  agricultural  character.  Xew  additions 
should  be  constantly  made  to  the  library,  and 
old  subjects  be  again  looked  up.  In  this 
manner  farmers  would  better  fit  themselves 
for  their  calling,  and  farming  would  rapidly  | 
be  elevated  to  that  high  standard  which  the 
present  generation  now  demands. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox. 

West  CocaUco,  Jan-  23.  1871. 


RANDOM  SKETCHES  AND  FARM 
ITEMS— Xo.  4. 

"  He  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead.'' 

WHILE  the  winter  winds  are  whistling,! 
the  farmer  can  spend  many  an  hour ' 
cosily  by  his  fireside.  Of  course,  he  has  many 
little  chores  to  attend  to,  but  he  is  not  bound 
down  to  continuous  labor  as  were  our  fore- 
fathers, who  labored  all  winter  not  only  daily,  j 
but  portions  of  the  night  in  order  to  get  ready 
for  the  spring  operations.  In  those  days  grain 
was  trampled  and  pounded  out  Avith  horses  and 
tlails,  and  after  being  converted  into  fiour,  it 
was  teamed  to  market,  in  many  cases  hundreds 
of  miles  ;  Avood  for  fuel  and  fencing  timber  had 
to  be  prepared,  also  flax  and  hemp  for  summer 
clothing,  Avith  many  other  little  matters  now 
out  of  date.  Industry,  perseverance  and  econ- 
omy, in  which  mothers  and  daughters  lent  a 
helping  hand,  Avere  then  requisite  to  success. 
The  majority  of  farmers  denied  themselves 


ease,  comfort  and  pleasure,  in  order  to  accumu- 
late wealth  or  position  for  their  posterity.  In 
this  many  succeeded  to  a  great  extent.  Intel- 
ligence not  being  considered  an  absolute  re- 
quisite to  success,  many  Avere  opposed  to  any 
education  beyond  reading,  Avriting  and  arith- 
metic for  boys,  and  even  less  for  girls.  I  Avould 
not  for  a  moment  censure  our  ancestors  for  the 
course  they  took,  for  under  like  circumstances 
we  would  have  done  the  same.  Having  inheri- 
ted the  proceeds  of  their  labors  wherewith  to 
start  out  in  the  world  in  comfort  and  ease,  may 
it  not  be  feared  that  the  present  generation 
might  run  into  the  othei'  extreme  of  over-tax- 
ing the  mental  capacity  of  our  youth  at  the 
expense  of  the  physical  ?  Let  us  avoid  both 
extremes. 

In  consequence  of  the  improvements  of  the 
age,  we  have  many  leisure  hours  for  reading, 
recreation  and  mental  improvement,  of  which 
they  were  deprived.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  how  shall  we  best  improve  our  time  '^ 
The  first  duty  we  of  course  owe  to  our  fami- 
lies, Avhere  Ave  should,  if  possible,  have  a  sup- 
ply of  good  and  useful  books,  banishing  at  the 
same  time  all  useless  and  injurious  ones. 
Lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  industry, 
as  also  general  lectures  by  able  men,  are  al- 
Avays  instructive.  Horticultural,  agricultural, 
social,  in  short,  any  meeting  Avhere  we  can 
impart  some  and  receive  more  valuable  infor- 
mation, is  time  well  spent,  and  will  tend  to 
progress  in  a  right  direction.  As  most  import- 
ant, hoAvever,  Ave  should  closely  read  the  book 
of  nature,  applying  the  above  means  only  for 
its  interpretation.  Many  a  valuable  lesson  is 
lost  by  not  having  our  eyes  and  ears  open  to 
what  is  passing  daily  before  us. 

In  traveling  abroad,  our  conversation  often 
turns  upon  prices  of  Lancaster  county  farms, 
and  the  question  is  generally  put :  Can  land 
be  made  pay  a  reasonable  interest  at  those 
prices  ?  I  have  hitherto  not  been  prepared  to 
give  an  affirmative  answer,  but  am  very  doubt- 
ful whether,  at  the  highest  range  of  prices  of 
farms  in  this  section,  it  is  justifiable  except  as 
a  safe  investment,  and  unless  it  be  by  a  favor- 
able change  from  the  old  system  of  farming. 
As  our  farms  are  now  divided  and  sub-divided, 
a  more  mixed  husbandry  Avill  be  necessary  to 
make  them  generally  profitable.  On  some 
soils,  cheese  or  butter  dairying  would  pay  bet- 
ter than  the  old  routine  of  farm  cropping  ;  on 
others,  trucking  or  fruit  growing  could  be  car- 
ried on  to  advantage  and  profit. 
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It  must  be  evident  to  every  close  observer 
that  tbe  latter  is  becoming  of  more  importance 
with  each  succeeding  year.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions seems  to  be  the  uncertainty'  of  some  of 
our  fruit  crops  ;  another  is  the  fear  of  over- 
stocking the  markets.  Neither  should  be  con- 
sidered a  sound  reason  for  neglecting  such  an 
important  branch  of  industr}-.  "With  a  proper 
selection  of  situations,  of  soil  and  its  prepara- 
tion, with  as  much  care  in  planting  and  afDer 
management  as  farmers  generally  bestow  upon 
their  potatoes,  corn  or  tobacco  (especially  the 
latter),  fruit  crops  would  hardly  bo  less  certain 
than  most  farm  crops  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years  past.  The  stale  bug-bear  of  over- 
stocking the  markets  has  been  sounding  so 
long  in  our  ears  that  we  can  afford  to  let  those 
continue  who  wish  to  whistle  the  same  old 
tune— so  long  as  the  demand  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  suppl}-. 

It  has  become  a  serious  question  with  many 
farmers  and  land-owners,  whether  it  will  pay 
to  continue  to  keep  farms  fenced  off  in  fields 
at  the  prevailing  high  rates  of  fencing  ma- 
terial. The  soiling  system  has  been  so  strongly 
vindicated  by  facts  and  figures,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  its  superiority  over 
the  old  and  common  system  of  pasturing. 
All  that  seems  to  be  wanting  is  to  get  out  of 
the  old  ruts,  as  very  few  will  go  back  after 
giving  the  soiling  system  a  fair  trial.  Osage 
hedge,  if  properly  managed  in  this  latitude, 
will  make  the  cheapest  durable  fence,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  outside  or  line  fences  ;  but  if 
neglected,  it  is  as  great  a  nuisance  as  can  be 
brought  upon  ihe  farm. 


REVIEW  OF  JANUAEY  NUMBER. 

I'.Y   HUMBOLJ)T. 

J.  (r.  Ji.'s  articles  on  cultivating  and  market- 
ing vegetables,  contain  some  good  hints,  which 
some  truckers  would  do  well  to  observe. 

7]  M.  steps  in  between  J.  R.  CI.  and  L.  S.  R., 
and  dispatches  their  controverey  quite  summa- 
rily, and,  in  addition,  gives  very  valuable  in- 
struction for  successful  fruit  growing.  Any 
man  that  has  raised  and  exhibited  so  much  supe- 
rior fruit  as  he,  may  well  instruct  the  public  in 
the  same  art. 

Steam  versus  Horse  Power,  by  P.  S.  P.,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  more  than  ordinary  consequence.  It  has 
••jbreadT;  made,  and  is  destined  to  nfiake,  still 
fjirtuer  revolutions. 


Small  Fruits  for  Farmers,  by  Maxat.  This 
seems  to  be  a  new  customer.  If  he  has  not  been 
cultivating  small  fruits  himself,  he  must  cer- 
tainly have  passed  where  they  have  been  grow- 
ing, and  that  with  his  eyes  open. 

Physiology,  by  J.  S.,  starts  on  a  comprehensive 
basis,  but  goes  up  like  a  rocket,  and  leaves  us 
dull  heads  grope  on  the  earth. 

L.  S.  R.'s  Progressive  Farmer  is  a  character 
that  intrudes  himself  into  old  fogy  society, 
very  much  to  its  annoyance ;  but  we  welcome 
him  wherever  he  makes  his  appearance, 
whether  in  Lancaster  county  or  elsewhere. 

Rmidom  Sketches,  by  H.  M.  E.,  contain  some 
good  hints,  but  they  end  cold— ice  cold. 

Grape  Leaf  Qall  Louse,  by  R.  S.  S.  R,  has 
given  us  eo  many  warnings  of  the  approach 
and  presence  of  insect  enemies,  that  whether 
the  reader  heeds  them  or  not,  there  is  no  longer 
a  valid  excuse  for  being  ignorant  upon  this  im- 
portant subject. 

T'.  S.  will  do  a  laudable  work  if  he  will  or- 
ganize an  association  for  the  protection  of  all 
useful  birds  that  make  their  homes  in  our  midst. 

W.  Mc.'s  article  on  the  manuring  of  orchards, 
is  a  subject  worthy  of  agitation.  May  not  the 
constant  failures  of  our  apple  crops,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  caused  by  exhaustion  of  our  soils. 

Agricultural  Journals,  by  E.  S.  IL  This  ar- 
ticle is  well  worth  a  second  reading,  and  should 
reach  every  farmer  in  the  country.  Intelligent 
husbandry  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

Apiary,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  We  are  still  afraid  of 
the  bees. 

Poultry  Disease  and  its  Treatment,  by  E.  W. 
This  is  a  matter  that  interests  many,  and  he 
will  be  a  public  benefactor,  who  will  establish 
effectually  either  a  preventive  or  cure. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Drouth,  from  the  X.  Y, 
Evening  Post.  It  seems  strange  that  in  the  face 
of  so  many  positive,  good  results  from  under- 
draining,  it  is  so  little  practiced  or  understood. 

Gnawing  of  Trees  by  Rabbits.  Tobacco 
wash  may  prevent  rabbits,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  woukl  prevent  some  bipeds  from 
gnawing,  if  they  could  not  get  the  article  oth- 
erwise. 

Shall  Young  Grain  be  Fed'  This  is  a  ques* 
tion  upon  which  farmer*  differ  very  much.  The 
past  autumn  pasturing  has  been  practiced  to 
such  an  extent  that  next  harvest  many  a  wheat 
field  may  possibly  tell  the  tale. 

[HT'Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  clubs 
for  the  Fakjier. 
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TEA  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

EXrERIMENTS    BY    THE    JAPANESE    COLONY. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Morning  CaH,  writing  from  the 
Japanese  colony  in  El  Dorado  county,  Cali- 
fornia, where  Japanese  agriculturists  are  pre- 
paring to  engage  extensively  in  tea  culture, 
gives  the  following  information,  gleaned  from 
conversation  with  Herr  Schnell,  the  manager 
and  proprietor  of  the  experimental  farm  : 

From  the  experiments  thus  far  made,  Mr. 
Schnell  is  convinced  that  the  problem  of  tea 
culture  in  California  is  solved,  and  there  is  no 
longer  doubt  but  we  can  raise  as  good  teas 
here  as  are  produced  in  China  and  Japan. 
The  few  plants  which  I  saw  were  only  an  ex- 
perimental crop,  planted  in  Jul}',  when  the 
ground  was  dry,  hard,  and  parched,  raised 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
in  one  ot  the  dryest  seasons  ever  known,  but 
show  all  the  signs  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
condition.  Mr.  Schnell  informs  me  that  only 
one  variety  or  kind  of  tea  is  known,  and  is  the 
one  designated  by  Dr.  von  Siebold  as  the  si- 
mensis  Linn.  All  of  the  varieties  described  by 
botanists  under  the  names  bobea,  viridis, 
laden,  stricta,  &c.,  are  only  variations  of  the 
.nmensis  Linn.,  produced  by  different  modes  of 
cultivation  and  geographical  distribution.  Dr_ 
von  Siebold  places  the  simensis  under  the 
monadelphia  polyandria  Linn.,  and  to  the  nat- 
ural family  of  the  cameleiarum  dccam. 

The  tea  shrub  of  Japan  is  an  evergreen, 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  a  straight  stem, 
and  numerous  irregular  branches.  Growing 
Avild,  the  shrub  will  reach  a  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet.  The  stem  is  of  a  bright  gray 
color,  the  branches  chestnut,  and  the  wood 
hard  and  having  a  peculiar  odor.  On  the 
young  branches  are  the  short,  soft,  green, 
small  leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  intervals, 
and  are  of  an  elliptical  shape  with  teeth  on 
the  borders,  resembling  closely  the  leaves  of 
the  wild  rose.  The  color  is  a  bright  green,  of 
different  shades,  deepening  as  the  season 
advances.  Between  the  leaves  sprout  the 
blossoms,  which  are  first  of  a  rose  color,  but 
In  the  course  of  their  development  assume 
lighter  shades,  and  finally,  when  full  blown, 
are  of  the  color  of  the  ordinary  tea  rose. 

They  have  no  odor,  and  are  very  tender,  but 
are  put  to  no  use.  The  story  that  these  flowers 
are  preserved  for  mixing  teas  that  are  only 


[  drank  by  the  Emperor  and  nobility,  is  a  fab- 
rication. When  these  flowers  fade  away  they 
leave  a  small  fruit,  which  is  divided  into  two 
or  three  partitions,  generally  thre&,  which 
contain  the  seeds.  Owing  to  the  great  quan- 
tity  of  oil  contained  in  these  seeds,  they  are 
difficult  of  preservation,  and  easily  decay. 
The  tea  shrub  is  very  easy  of  cultivation,  and 
will  grow  nearly  everywhere,  with  plenty  of 
air  and  sun,  but  cannot  live  in  shady  places. 

All  of  the  new  plants  at  Mr.  Schnell's 
plantation  are  raised  from  seeds,  which  are 
planted  in  rows  in  furrows,  from  four  to  six 
inches  deep,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  beans  are  planted  ;  but  out  of  this 
number  of  seeds,  probably  one  or  two  in  each 
hill  will  sprout,  owing  to  the  decay  produced 
by  the  excessive  quantity  of  oil  they  contain. 
The  proper  time  for  tea  planting  is  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  when  it  sprouts  through  the 
ground  in  about  thirty  days.  By  the  ensuing 
May  the  plant  reaches  a  height  of  about  four- 
teen inches,  when  the  perfect  and  tender 
leaves  are  stripped  off,  and  are  placed  under 
immediate  manipulation.  They  are  first  put 
in  a  large  copper  pan  and  roasted,  then  put  in 
baskets  and  shaken  and  swung  in  the  wind 
until  they  are  dried  of  the  moisture  that  has 
been  exuded  by  the  heat,  then  roasted  again, 
then  rolled  in  the  palms  of  the  hand  to  separate 
the  leaves  and  prevent  their  crumbling  into 
powder,  then  dried  again  in  the  baskets  by 
shaking  and  swinging,  and  then  put  in  jars, 
when  they  are  ready  for  market.  The  black 
teas  are  roasted  three  times,  the  green  teas 
but  once  or  twice. 

Every  year  the  trees  or  shrubs  are  trimmed 
down  to  a  height'of  about  three  feet ;  after 
having  reached  that  height,  and  when  prop- 
erly taken  care  of,  will  produce  good  crops  for 
upward  of  thirty  years.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  plants  should  have  the  morning 
sun,  and  be  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  or  the 
leaves  will  become  yellow  and  the  tea  be  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Mr.  Schnell  has  about  120 
acres  of  agricultural  land  ready  for  planting, 
and  about  400  acres  of  rough  land,  which  he 
proposes  to  clear  as  soon  as  he  can  bring  it 
into  requisition.  His  plants  will  require  no 
irrigation,  but  he  is  digging  a  well  on  his  place 
for  other  purposes. 


Corrosion  of  Lead  Pipes.— Most  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  danger  incurred  by  the  use  of 
WJ^ter  which  has  passed  through  lead  pipes, 
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especially  after  remaining  in  them  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time ;  and  various  de- 
vices have  been  adopted,  so  that  while  retain- 
ing the  use  of  lead  pipe,  to  prepare  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  it  harmless.  A  lining  of 
block  tin  has  been  a  favorite  arrangement  far 
this  purpose;  but  a  much  simpler  one  has 
recently  been  suggested,  which,  it  is  said,  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  process  consists 
essentially  in  converting  the  interior  surface 
of  the  pipe  into  an  insoluble  sulphide  of  lead, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  water  flowing 
through  it  will  be  as  free  from  contamination 
as  if  it  contacted  with  glass.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  passing  a  strong  solution  of  the 
sulphide  of  potassium  and  sodium  through  the 
pipe  at  a  temperature  of  about  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  allowing  it  to  act  upon  the 
metal  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The 
Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  in  commenting 
upon  these  statements,  claims  the  credit  of 
an  earlier  announcement  of  a  similar  treat- 
ment, which  consists  in  dissolving"  one  pound 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  pipe 
for  twelve  hours,  or  until  the  inside  is  thorough- 
ly blackened. 

AGRICULTURE  IX  PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE  census  will  probably,  in  1870,  as  it 
did  in  1860,  report  that  agriculture  is  the 
leading  pursuit  in  Pennsylvania,  and  wUl  give 
the  number  of  "  farmers,"  at  an  aggregate, 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  defined 
pursuit.  In  18G0,the  census  gave  the  number 
of ''farmers"  at  190,613,  and  of  "farm-laborers" 
at  69,104  ;  no  other  class,  except  the  "labor- 
ers," and  also  "servants,"  which  were  163,963, 
and  81,233,  respectively,  approaching  these 
large  numbers.  But  these  numbers  are  not 
only  too  large,  relativelj',  as  compared  with 
the  report  of  producing  labor  in  other  pursuits, 
but  they  also  represent  a  dormant  branch  of 
productive  power;  a  silent  force  that  ought 
not  be  quite  so  silent  as  it  is.  The  farm 
production  of  the  State  is  unequal  to  the 
results  of  its  energy  in  manufactures,  and  this 
pursuit  needs  to  be  stimulated  into  greater 
activity  and  brought  to  adopt  all  that  the 
progress  of  improvement  has  gained  for  it 
within  20  years. 

Possibly  our  farmers  will  object  to  this  gen- 
eral statement  of  their  condition,  and  in  some 
sections  of  the  State  it  would  be  diflicult  to 


secure  any  more  efficient  management  of  farms 
than  now  exists  ;  but  the  whole  case  may  be 
judged  by  the  facts  of  supply  and  demand  for 
food  to  our  own  people.  Large  sections  even 
now  get  more  than  half  their  supplies  of 
grain,  flour  and  staples  of  food  of  all  sorts 
from  other  States.  The  northwestern  oil  re- 
gion gets  two-thirds  of  its  flour  and  grain  and 
half  its  meats  from  sources  beyond  the  State. 
The  coal-mining  counties  of  the  northeast  do 
the  same.  Even  the  lumber  region  of  the 
Upper  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  is  little 
more  than  half  fed  by  staples  grown  in  the 
State.  A  Senator  recently  stated  m  Congress 
that  his  house  had  for  the  last  ten  years  sent 
supplies  of  flour  and  other  food  staples  into 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  instead 
of  receiving  such  staples  from  that  section 
for  export,  as  was  the  case  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

And  both  of  the  greater  cities,  Pittsburg  at 
the  west,  and  Philadelphia  at  the  east,  pur- 
chase very  largely  of  all  staples  of  food  from 
the  growth  of  other  States,  while  very  little 
of  the  growth  of  the  State  is  sent  out  of  it  to 
other  countries  or  to  other  States.  They  are 
great  consuming  markets  which  the  "Western 
States  on  one  hand,  and  the  Atlantic  plain  of 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  on  the 
other,  help  very  largely  to  supply  with  food. 
"We  should  like  to  see  a  larger  share  of  this 
supply  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. "\Ye  should  like  to  see  the  coal-mining 
districts  more  largely  supplied  by  the  farmers 
of  Bradford  and  Tioga.  And  in  the  northwest, 
though  transportation  is  so  cheap  and  ready 
that  the  foreigners  of  Ohio  cannot  be  kept 
out,  it  would  still  both  honor  and  profit  us  to 
find  the  rich  loam  lands  of  those  counties  cul- 
tivated so  well  as  to  fill  the  local  markets 
with  corn  and  wine. 

A  sharp,  observant  eye  can  find  room  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  State  to  double  the 
present  production  of  all  agricultural  staples. 
In  the  East,  along  the  Delaware  itself,  thou- 
sands of  farms  of  rich  clay-soil  are  badly 
handled,  and  yield  a  meagre  return  because  of 
neglect  to  improve  them.  No  one  handles 
capital  in  farming,  strangely  enough.  In  oil. 
and  coal,  and  iron,  men  readily  put  capital 
with  an  assurance  of  a  lair  return.  The 
requisite  energy  and  skill  would  make  capital 
remunerative  in  farming.  Rut  most  farmers 
think  this  incredible,  because  they  hare  never 
got  out  of  the  slow  routine  of  watching  and 
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waiting  for  success,  instead  of  going  to  work 
with  such  energy  as  to  command  success. — 
From  the  State  Journal. 

Oiling  Farm  Implements. — The  Boston 
(^ultivator  gives  the  following  sensible  and 
practical  advice  to  its  readers  : 

"  Every  farmer  should  have  a  can  of  linseed 
oil  and  a  brush  on  hand,  and  whenever  he 
buys  a  new  tool,  he  should  soak  it  well  with 
the  oil  and  dry  it  by  the  fire,  or  iu  the  sun, 
before  using.  The  wood,  by  this  treatment,  is 
toughened  and  strengthened,  and  rendered 
itapervious  to  water.  Wet  a  new  hay  rake 
and  when  it  dries  it  will  begin  to  be  loose  in 
the  joints  ;  but  if  well  oiled  the  wet  will  have 
but  little  effect.  Shovels  and  forks  are  pre- 
served from  checking  and  cracking  in  the  top 
of  the  handle  by  oiling ;  the  wood  becomes  as 
smooth  as  glass  by  use,  and  is  far  less  liable  to 
blister  the  hand  when  long  used.  Axe  and 
hammer  handles  ofLen  break  where  the  wood 
enters  the  iron  ;  this  part,  particularly,  should 
be  toughened  with  oil  to  secure  durability. 
Oiling  the  wood  in  the  eye  of  the  axe  will 
prevent  its  swelling  and  shrinking,  and  some- 
times getting  loose.  The  tools  on  a  large  farm 
cost  a  heavy  sum  of  money  ;  they  should  be 
of  the  most  approved  kinds.  It  is  a  poor  econ- 
omy, at  the  present  extravagant  prices  of 
labor,  to  set  men  at  work  with  ordinary,  old- 
fashioned  implements.  Laborers  should  be 
required  to  return  the  tools  to  the  places  pro- 
vided for  them  ;  after  using  they  should  be 
put  away  clean,  bright  and  oiled.  The  mold- 
boards  of  plows  are  apt  to  get  rusty  from  one 
season  to  another,  even  if  sheltered  ;  they 
should  be  brushed  over  with  a  few  drops  of 
oil  when  put  away,  and  they  will  then  remain 
in  good  order  until  wanted." 


Artificial  RrBBER.— It  may  not  be 
known  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  ad- 
dition of  tungstate  to  any  protein  body  will 
give  rise  to  an  elastic,  rubber-like  mass.  For 
this  purpose,  if  we  add  tungstic  acid  or  tung- 
state of  soda,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid  to 
glue,  a  combination  of  the  tungstic  acid  with 
the  glue  is  produced,  which,  at  a  temperature 
of  70  to  100  deg.  F.  is  so  elastic  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  rolled  out  into  quite  thin  plates. 
The  mass  stiffens  in  cooling  and  becomes 
britt'e ;  but  can  be  easily  rendered  again  plas- 
tic by  heat.    This  material  is  now  used  to  a 


considerable  extent  instead  of  the  more  cost- 
ly white  of  egg,  for  animalizing  cotton,  or 
rendering  it  similar  to  wool,  and  more  sus- 
ceptible to  coloration  by  the  aniline  dyes. 
The  same  material  is  also  used  in  tanning, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  ihe  gelatinous 
tissue  against  decomposition.  The  leather 
treated  with  it  is  rendered  very  durable, 
although  it  becomes  so  hard  as  to  limit  its 
application  mainly  to  shoe  soles.  The  same 
substance  can  also  be  used,  under  certain 
circumstances,  as  a  valuable  cement. 


Influence  of  Light  on  Petroleum.— 
According  to  recent  researches,  petroleum, 
when  exposed  to  solar  light,  absorbs  oxygen 
and  changes  it  into  ozone,  although  this  does 
not  combine  with  the  oil,  the  ozone  remain- 
ing free,  and  oxidizing  everything  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  Pretroleum  oils  impreg- 
nated with  ozone  have  a  totally  altered  smell, 
burn  with  more  difficulty,  and  attack  the  cork 
stoppers  of  the  vessels  very  strongly.  If  the 
vessels  are  of  glass,  their  color  exercises  much 
influence  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  petroleum.  Thus,  petroleum  oils,  when 
exposed  in  white  glass  to  solar  and  daylight, 
become  yellow  and  impregnated  with  ozone, 
assuming  a  greater  specific  gravity,  and  ksing 
their  ready  combustibility.  This  is  said  to  be 
especially  the  case  with  American  petroleums. 
The  practical  inference  may  therefore  be  de- 
duced that  petroleum  intended  for  burning 
should  be  kept  in  stone  or  metal  vessels ;  or, 
if  in  glass,  protected  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  influence  of  daylight. 


A  Breed  of  Walking  Horses.— What 

use  are  fast  horses  to  farmers  ?  Can  they  put 
them  to  work  in  the  plough,  harrow,  cultiva- 
tor, roller,  reaping-machine,  cait  or  wagon  V 
Xo.  A  storm  might  arise  and  the  whole  crop 
or  hay  be  ruined,  if  they  had  to  depend  on  2:40 
horses  to  haul  it  in.  There  is  but  one  use  that 
we  can  see  that  a  farmer  might  put  them  to — 
sendiug  for  a  doctor  ;  but  as  farmers  have 
very  little  occasion  for  this  professional  gen- 
tleman, and  never  get  very  sick,  a  slower  and 
surer  horse  will  answer  better.  Why  then 
parade  these  horses  at  the  head  of  the  lists  of 
Agriculturel  Fairs,  and  give  them  the  biggest 
premiums  ?  Xo  wonder  our  practical  farmers 
complain  of  this,  while  there  is  no  premium  at 
all  for  waUnnff  horses,  which  are  more  useful 
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Linseed  Tea  for  Sick  Horses.— Linseed 
tea  is  not  only  a  valuable  restorative  for  sick 
horses,  but  it  is  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  peculiar  to  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  digestion  •,  it  shields 
and  lubricates  the  same  ;  tranquilizes  the  ir- 
ritable state  of  the  parts,  and  favors  healthy 
action.  "We  have  prescribed  linseed  tea  in 
large  quantities  during  the  past  month,  for 
horses  laboring  under  the  prevailing  influenza, 
they  seemed  to  derive  much  benefit  from  it, 
and  generally  drank  it  with  avidit}'.  Aside 
from  the  benefit  we  derive  from  the  action  of 
mucilage  and  oil,  which  the  seed  contains,  its 
nutritive  elements  are  of  some  account,  es- 
pecially when  given  to  animals  laboring  under 
soreness  in  the  organs  of  deglutition,  -which 
incapacitates  them  from  swallowing  more 
solid  food. 

In  the  event  of  an  animal  becoming  pros, 
trated  by  inability  to  masticate  or  swallow 
more  food,  linseed-tea  may  be  resorted  to, 
and  in  cases  of  irritable  cough,  the  addition  of 
a  little  honey,  makes  it  still  more  useful.  In 
the  latter  form,  it  may  be  given  to  animals 
laboring  under  acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the 
urinary  apparatus,  more  especially  of  the 
kidneys. 

To  Prepare  Linxeed-Tea. — Put  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  the  seed  into  a  bucket,  and  pour 
a  gallon  and  a  half  of  boiling  water  upon  it. 
Cover  it  up  a  short  time,  and  then  add  a  couple 
of  quarts  of  cold  water,  when  it  will  be  fit  for 
use. 


Salt  for  Hogs.— There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  privations  of  salt  is  the  cause  of  those 
violent  and  fatal  diseases  which  so  frequently 
attack  the  hog  ;  diseases  which  baflle  all  kinds 
of  treatment.  Salt  has  the  property  of  pre- 
venting many  of  those  diseases  which  appear 
suddenly  and  without  any  apparent  cause. 
Salt  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood, 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  in  certain  dis- 
eases (like  the  cholera),  there  is  an  absence 
of  saline  matter  in  the  blood  ;  in  those  cases 
the  blood  is  black  ;  i)robably  the  fluidity  of 
of  the  blood,  its  stimulating  qualities,  and  the 
property  it  possesses  of  preserving  itself,  de- 
pends more  or  less  upon  these  saline  compo- 
nents. Those  persons  who  put  little  or  no 
salt  into  their  own  food  arc  the  most  s.sbject 
to  worms.  It  is  the  same  with  animal*.  If 
the  food  be  not  regularly  salted,  salt  should  I 
be  kept  near  them.  I 


How  to  Dry  a  Heifer.— It  is  generally 
conceded  nowadays  that  to  raise  a  cow  which 
will  give  the  most  milk  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  feed  she  gets,  the  heifer  should 
come  in  at  two  years  old  or  earlier  ;  that  for 
months  previous  to  her  calving,  her  udder 
should  be  frequently  manipulated,  so  as  to 
cause  a  tendency  of  blood  to  it  and  its  larger 
developeraent ;  that  she  should  calve  fat ;  that 
after  calving,  she  should  be  milked  three  times 
a  day,  as  near  eight  hours  apart  as  possible  ; 
that  this  should  be  kept  up  as  long  as  her 
udder  fills,  and  after  that  twice  a  day ;  that 
she  should  be  milked  close  up  to  her  second 
calving,  which  should  take  place  at  the  end  of 
I  a  year.  xVll  this  is  to  develop  to  as  high  a 
degree  as  possible  the  milk-producing  tend- 
I  ency-  Of  course  while  growing,  your  bearing 
I  and  milk  producing  animal  skould  be  fed  with 
[  nutritious  food  in  abundance,  and  be  warmly 
stabled  in  winter. 

■ -♦— 

Curing  Pork  Without  Brine.— A  sub- 
;  scriber,  W.  C,  of  Carbon  county,  Pa.,  sends  to 
his  co-readers  of  the  American  AyriculturiM 
his  method  of  curing  pork,  which  he  has  tried 
for  several  years  with  good  results,  and  the 
plan  is  now  adopted  by  his  neighbors,  all 
deeming  it  superior  in  several  respects  to  the 
brine  method  :  "  For  each  hundred  pounds  of 
meat,  take  5  lbs.  of  salt,  1  lb.  of  sugar,  and  I 
ounce  of  saltpeter.  Mix  the  ingredients  well, 
then  thoroughly  rub  both  the  flesh  and  the 
skin  sides  of  the  pork.  I  always  do  the  rubbing 
ill  with  the  hand,  although  it  might  be  w-ell  to 
use  something  else  in  cold  weather.  The  meat 
should  be  slightly  cut  from  the  bones  and 
filled  with  the  mixture.  After  this  operation 
is  completed,  the  pork  must  be  laid  out  on 
boards  for  three  weeks,  dropping  on  the  pieces 
what  of  the  mixture  may  remain.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  three  weeks  it  is  fit  for  the  smoke- 
house." 

♦  - 

OxroN.s.— Many  complain  that  onions  do 
not  keej).  The  trouble  is  in  keeping  them 
too  warm.  The  onion  is  a  bulb,  a  plant  at 
rest,  and  the  least  warmth  starts  it  into  activ- 
ity. It  is  much  better  that  onions  should 
remain  frozen  during  the  Winter,  providing 
they  can  thaw  gradual!}',  than  to  put  them 
into  a  cellar  or  other  warm  place  where  their 
vegetative  powers  arc  aroused.  If  put  in 
large  heaps  onions  will  be  sure  to  spoil,  but 
if  spread  in  thin  layers,  and  covered  with  hay 
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and  straw,  so  that  if  frozen  the  thawing  naay 
be  gradual,  they  will  keep  through  the  winter 
It  is  the  custom  of  onion-growers  to  get  their 
crop  to  market  as  soon  as  possible.  If  they 
were  to  provide  proper  storage,  they  would 
realize  much  more  for  them,  when  sent  to 
market  later  in  the  season. 


Plank  Floors  for  Horses.— The  follow- 
ing, from  the  Cincinnati  Gazctle,  saj'S  some- 
thing on  the  subject : 

"In  regard  to  horses  standing  on  bare  plank 
floors,  I  have  tried  it  for  fifteen  years,  and 
never  littered  a  stall  yet,  nor  have  I  ever 
liad  a  horse  or  mule  to  get  lame  by  being  so 
treated.  I  have  at  times  left  stable  floors 
without  plank,  and  afterwards  planked  them, 
for  the  reason  that  the  horses  do  better  on 
plank  floors,  and  the  stables  are  easier  cleaned. 
They  do  not  wear  in  holes  or  ever  get  wet. 
I  got  the  idea  from  a  paper  many  years  ago. 
which  stated  that  in  Holland  (I  think)  they  use 
stone  floors  for  their  stables,  and  never  litter 
them,  and  they  have  sounder  horses  than  any 
other  country,  Now  if  I  was  going  to  bnild 
a  stable  floor  I  would  get  two  by  four  inch 
oak  scantling,  and  lay  them  lengthways  of  the 
stall,  or  the  same  way  the  horses  stand,  and 
leave  small  half-inch  cracks  between  them. 
Setting  them  edgeways  you  will  have  a  floor 
four  inches  thick,  and  one  that  will  always  be 
dry  and  cool.  The  reason  for  laying  it  length- 
ways of  the  horse  is,  if  it  should  ever  wear 
out  it  will  be  where  the  horse  stands  ;  conse- 
quently, only  a  few  pieces  need  to  be  taken 
up  and  repaired.  I  would  also  have  the  floor 
two  feet  above  ground,  if  possible, for  dryness 
and  ventilation." 

A  BARREL  of  flour  Weighs  196  pounds,  a  bar- 
rel of  pork  200  pounds,  a  barrel  of  rice  600 
pounds,  a  keg  of  powder  25  pounds,  a  ftrkin  of 
butter,  56  pounds,  a  tub  of  butter  84  pounds. 
The  following  are  sold  by  weight,  per  bushel : 
Wheat,  beans,  and  cloverseed,  00  pounds ; 
corn,  rye  and  flaxseed,  55  pounds  ;  buckwheat, 
52  pounds  ;  barley,  48  pounds  ;  coarse  salt,  85 
pounds. 

-♦- 

Haedy  Shrubs    are    readily    propagated 
from  cuttings  of  the  present  year's  growth 
of    wood.      Plant    them    in    a   cold    frame 
and    shade   them   the  same    as    herbaceous 
cuttings. 


Planting  Forest  Trees.— For  the  en- 
couragement of  the  growth  of  forest  trees  on 
the  Western  prairies,  Mr.  Ross,  of  Kansas, 
pi'oposes  to  give  an  additional  quarter  section 
of  prairie  land,  to  ev6ry  settler  who  shall 
plant  and  keep  in  healthy  growth  a  grove  of 
trees  of  not  less  than  twenty  acres,  each  acre 
to  contain  not  less  than  two  hundred  trees. 
The  principle  on  which  the  measure  is  based 
is  undoubtedly  that  which  has  been  thorough- 
ly tested  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  proved 
to  be  sound.  It  is  that  trees  promote  the 
regular  and  gentle  fall  of  rain  in  the  regions 
where  they  grow. 


REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday  Evening,  January  23d,  1S71. 
The  Cattle  market  was  yery^duU  this  week,  but  prices 
remain  about  the  s»me  as  last  quoted,  eitra  Pennsylyanla 
and  western  steers  9elllingat8a8)^c;  a  few  choice  at  9c  ; 
fair  to  good  at  63^a7>^c,  and  common  at  4a6c  perjpound 
gross,  as  to  quality.  The  market  closed  very  dull  within 
the  above  range  of  prices. 
The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  sales  : 

74  Virginia,  Owen  Smith *7    a  9 

00  Western,  Daniel  Smyth  &Bro 7    a  7, '5 

3.5  Western,  A.  Christy 7    a8 

38  Western,  Jas.  Christy 7    a  7  it 

55  Western  Virginia,  Dennis  Smyth P    a  7,V 

30  Chester  co.,  Dengler  &  McCleese •.   6i^a  7 

50  Lancaster  CO.,  P.  McFillen e^^a  83,' 

50  Lancaster  CO.,  .Tames  Shirk 7    a  8.I4' 

31  Lancaster  CO.,  H.  Frank 7    a8 

60  Western,  P.  Hathaway 6!^'a  8^ 

22  Western,  B.  F.  McFillen e^^a  '1% 

100  Western,  Jas.  McFillen B;<,a  8v 

46  Western,  E.  S.  McFillen "^a  ^\ 

103  Western,  Ullraan  &  Ba^hman 7;^'a  8>^ 

300  Western,  J.  J.  Martin  &  Co 6    a  S)^' 

,"50  Western,  M coney  &  Miller ej^a  834 

52  Western,  Thomas  Mooney  &  Bro %%9i  1}, 

30  Western,  H.  Chain,  .Ir 6    a  7,'}' 

."^r,  Chester  CO.,  James  Clemsen 7    a9 

80  Western,  John  McArdle 6Xa  8'., 

70  Western,  R.  Maynes 5>^a  8 

41  Virginia,  Charles  Welker 4    a6 

Cows  and  Calves  were  in  good  demand  at  »n  advance. 

Sales  of  150  head  at  S60a70. 
Sheep  attracted  but  little   attention.    Small  sales  were 

reported  at  5afic  per  pound  gross.    Receipts,  13,000  head. 
Hogg" were  quiet  but  firm  ;  sales  of  4,390  head  at  S8a8.50 

for  slop,  and  $;9a9.75  per  100  pounds  net  for  corn-fed. 


PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MARKET. 

January  26tb,  1870. 

Flour — The  market  is  (juite  active,  and  prices  are  well 
maintained.  About  2000  barrels  changed  hands,  includ- 
ing extras,  at  )«5.75a(5 ;  spring  wheat  extra  family  at*6  75a 
7.S)  ;  Pennsylvania  do.  do.  at  $6.50a7  ;  Indiana  and  Ohio 
do.  do.  at  $6.75a7.75,  and  fancy  at  higher  quotations.  In 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing  to  lix  prices. 

Grain— The  offerings  ef  Wheat  are  small  and  prices 
Arm.  Sales  of  2500  bushels  Indiana'red  at  $1.57al.59,  and 
3000  bushels  Ohio  amber  at  $!l.60al.62.  Rye  is  scarce 
and  worth  95c.  Corn  is  scarce  and  held  higher.  Sales 
of  2000  bushels  western  mixed  at  82o— now  held  at  85c. 
Oats  are  firmer, and  2100  bushels  Pennsylvania  and 
western  sold  at  50a60c.  4500  bushels  New  York  two-rowed 
Barley  sold  on  secret  terms,  and  4500  bushels  four-rowed 
western,  on  private  terms.  The  receipts  to-day  areas  fol- 
Isow  :  1897  barrels  flour,  3200  bushels  wheat,  4000  do. 
corn,  1400  do.  oats,  5500  do.  barley,  204  barrels  whisky. 

Seeds— In  Cloverseed  there  is  more  doing  ;  250  bushels 
sold  at  llall^f^c.  per  round.  Timothy  sellsat  S6aC.25. 
Flaxseed  is  dull  at  S2a2.l0  per  bushel. 
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FARMERS'  HOMES. 


BY   CYRUS  T.  FOX. 


V.cmX   lieforo    the 
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*0,  not  the  smiles  of  other  lauds, 
Though  far  and  wide  our  feet  may  roam, 

Can  e'er  untie  the  genial  bands. 
That  knit  our  hearts  to  home."' 

THE  excitement  and  show  of  city  life  is 
annually  enticing  from  the  farms  thou- 
ands  of  young  men,  and  the  exodus  increases 
with  each  year.  Weary  of  the  toil  of  the  farm 
and  its  hum-drum  dulloess,  the  moment  they 
attain  their  majority  they  leave  their  peaceful 
and  virtuous  country  homes,  bidding  adieu  to 
the  old  homestead  with  very  few  misgivings, 
forsaking  all  its  endearments  and  comforts, 
to  try  the  stern  realities  of  city  life,  made  up 
of  miseries,  disappointments,  broken  hearts, 
temptation,  and  sin,  which  has  been  the  bitter 
experience  of  many  similar  thousands  before 
them.  Success  in  life  and  advancement  in 
social  position  is  always  sure  to  attend  well 
directed  effort,  and  the  young  farmer  who 
diligently  improves  his  time  will  be  as  certain 
to  rise  to  respectable  eminence  by  remaining 
upon  his  farm,  as  he  would  by  venturing  into 
the  deceptive  whirlpool  of  city  life.  On  the 
quiet  farms  of  our  beloved  country,  not  among 
the  show,  and  dissipation,  and  love  of  pleasure 
of  the  great  city,  are  to  be  found  for  the  most 
part  the  youth  who  are  the  hope  of  the  nation, 
whose  manhood,  if  they  improve  the  present 
time,  will  be  the  true  nobility  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  would  wish  to  retain  that  talent, 
which  otherwise  will  bo  wrested  from  us,  but 


I  which  agriculture,  as  a  progressive  science, 
,  now  so  urgently  demands,  we  must  endeavor 
'  to  successfully  resist  the  active  competition 
■  of  city  allurements,  by  increasing  the  attract- 
^  iveness  of  home;  and  when  we  consider  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  homes  of  the  land  are 
;  "  Farmers'  Homes,"  how  to  accomplish  this 
i  becomes  a  question  of  momentous  importance. 
I     Who  is  not  charmed  with  the  music  of  that 
sweet  word— Home.     The  kindliest  feelings 
of  the  heart,  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  soul, 
are  awakened   at  its  mere  mention.     Fond 
memory  recalls  the  most  tender  and  pleasant 
associations  of  home.   It  is  not  merely  friends 
and  kindred  that  render  that  place  so  dear, 
but  the  very  hills,  and  rocks,  and  rivulets  throw 
a  charm  around  the  place   of  one's  nativity. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  loftiest  harps  have 
been  tuned  to  sing  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 
It  is  here  where  the  first  early  impressions  are 
formed,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  estima- 
ted too  highly.    To  develop  a  proper  love  of 
home  we  must  cherish  the  virtue  of  home 
attachment,  and  if  any  study  tends  to  exalt 
our  taste,  and  promote  our  enjoyment,  let  us 
cultivate    that  study   to  the  highest  extent 
within  our  reach. 

When  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  I 
announced  the  subject  of  my  present  essay, 
little  did  I  suspect  how  exhaustless  a  field  of 
study  would  be  opened  before  me.  Much  time 
might  be  occupied  in  the  consideration  of 
the  architectural  construction  of  "  Farmers' 
Homes"  and  their  proper  location.  Through- 
out Eastern  Pennsylvania  very  little  difference 
in  style  will  be  observed  in  country  dwellings. 
The  houses  are  generally  built  after  the  same 
plain  fashion  with  massive  stone  walls,  and  are 
mostly  comfortable,  but  regarding  the  whole 
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United  States,  we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the 
great  absence  of  method,  congruity,  and  cor- 
rect taste  in  the  architectural  structure  of  build- 
ings generally,  as  evidenced  by  the  American 
farmer.  We  propose,  however,  to  more  prop- 
erly confine  our  remarks  to  the  adornment  of 
home — how  to  make  the  most  of  that  which  we 
already  have.  And  first  to  the  ouiicard  aj)- 
pointmeyits  of  the  farm  house  : 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  while  in  the  course 
of  a  day's  travel  we  may  find  much  to  admire 
in  the  well  cultivated  fields  and  clean  kept 
fences  of  Pennsylvania  farmers,  the  eye  is  so 
often  distressed,  I  might  even  say  shocked,  by 
the  untidy  and  disordered  appearance  of  the 
farm  buildings.  House  close  to  the  road,  with- 
out any  shade;  rickety  fence,  gate  hanging  on 
hinges,  wood  work  shabby  and  dmgy  for  want 
of  paint,  small  confined  yard,  no  sod,  no  plot 
of  green,  no  fruit,  no  trees,  no  vines,  noflowers; 
yard  containing  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
old  wagons,  sleds,  plows,  reapers,  and  hay 
stacks,  old  barrels,  broken  implements,  empty 
boxes,  old  tin,  old  iron,  broken  rails,  piles  of 
brush,  debris  from  the  wood  pile,  and  rubbish 
of  every  description.  Instead  of  shrubbery 
we  find  lofty  specimens  of  thistles  and  burdock. 
In  the  place  of  flowers,  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
smart  weed,  red  root, horse  chamomile,  jimson, 
and  other  noxious  weeds.  The  whole  scene  is 
bleak,  dry,  dreary,  and  dead.  This  is  a  familiar 
picture  of  a.  slovenly  home,  and  yet  how  easily 
changed.  Clean  up  the  nooks  and  corners, 
burn  the  brush  pile,  remove  the  posts  and 
rails,  eradicate  the  weeds,  dig  up  and  root  out 
all  the  old  neglected  plum,  peach  and  quince 
trees  that  seem  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  fence 
corners  ;  go  about  with  paint  brush,  hammer 
and  nails  in  hand,  and  let  order  supplant  the 
previous  confusion. 

The  difference  between  a  Yankee  and  Penn- 
sylvania farmer  is,  that  the  former  invariably 
builds  his  house  along  the  public  road,  whether 
his  land  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  road  or 
not,  while  the  latter  seeks  greater  convenience 
by  placing  his  building  as  much  in  the  centre 
of  the  farm  as  possible,  reaching  his  buildings 
by  a  lane  from  the  public  road,  which  usually 
terminates  in  the  barn  yard,  the  disadvantage 
of  which  is,  that  if  the  latter  is  in  a  dilapidated 
and  disdisordered  state,  we  generally  find  the 
same  condition  of  things  around  the  house 
itself.  In  every  lane  approach  to  a  farm  estab- 
lishment, the  house  should  be  reached  first, 
the  barn  standing  at  a  convenient  distance  to 


the  rear,  with  a  broad,  unobstructed  road 
leading  thereto  ;  thus,  operations  at  the  barn 
will  never  interfere  with  the  orderly,  outward 
appearance  of  the  house. 

A  great  fault  with  many  farmers'  homes  is 
that  too  little  ground  is  inclosed  around  the 
buildings.  If  the  house  stands  along  the  road- 
side we  find  but  a  narrow  strip  of  yard  before 
the  house,  with  scarcely  any  side  yard  what- 
ever. Better  tear  down  and  reconstruct  all 
the  fences.  Sooner  do  with  an  acre  or  two  less 
grain,  and  take  into  the  yard  more  of  the 
adjoining  field,  which  divide  up  into  conveni- 
ent areas,  fencing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
out  the  poultry  and  domestic  animals.  The 
fences  should  be  substantial,  but  plain,  cover- 
ed with  a  clean  coat  of  whitewash.  A  neat 
stone  wall,  surmounted  by  a  low  picket  fence 
is  the  most  appropriate  to  tace  the  public  road. 

Have  a  good  large  kitchen  garden  close  to 
the  kitchen  door,  and  grow  liberal  quantities 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  It  is  too  true,  that 
as  farmers,  our  diet  is  not  sufficeutly  diversified. 
Meat  preponderates  too  much.  "We  want  the 
old  standing  dishes  of  pork  and  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  beans,  occasionally  relieved  iu 
their  proper  season,  by  such  delicious  vegeta- 
bles (unknown  to  many)  as  asparagus,  cauli- 
flower, kohlrabi,  kale,  sugar-corn,  lima  beans, 
beets,  peas,  egg-plants,  turnips,  okra,  squashes, 
spinach,  oyster-plant,  cooling  salads,  luscious 
tomatoes,  crisp  cucumbers,  and  juicy  melons. 
Nothing  but  vegetables  should  be  grown  in  the 
kitchen  garden  ;  truit  trees  are  entirely  out  of 
place  ;  a  few  flowers  may  be  allowed  along  the 
edges  of  the  central  walk,  as  also  some  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes  along  the  fences,  but 
the  vegetable,  fruit  and  flower  garden  should 
be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  orchard,  there 
should  be  an  ample  fruit  garden,  near  the 
house  on  the  loeather  side,  in  which  should  be 
grown  an  abundance  of  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants. It  can  be  terminated  by  a  grapery, 
and  flanked  on  the  sides  with  peach,  quince, 
pear,  plum,  apricot,  nectarine,  cherry  and 
other  fruit  trees. 

On  the  parlor  side  of  the  house  should  be 
situatea  the  flower  garden,  traversed  by  care- 
fully laid  out  walks,  with  here  and  there  a  rus- 
tic seat,  or  arbor,  festooned  over  with  a  wil- 
derness of  climbing  vines.  If  the  ground  is 
gently  sloping,  so  much  the  better,  as  the 
effect  from  the  road  side  will  be  more  striking. 
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Such  flowers  should  only  be  grown  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  easy  cultivation,  and  which,  by 
their  constant  bloom  and  profusion  of  flowers, 
will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Such  tall, 
high-growing  plants,  with  ornamental  foliage, 
as  the  Ricinus,  Amaranthus,  Caladium  and 
Canna,  as  also  the  magnilicent  Dahlia,  should 
stand  in  the  background,  while  the  edges  of 
beds  can  be  occupied  by  dwarf  and  trailing 
plants,  as  the  Portulaca  Sanvitalia,  Pansy,  or 
Mignonette.  The  centre  can  be  tilled  with 
Pinks,  Zinnias,  Balsams,  Phlox,  Stock,  As- 
ters, Marigolds,  Petunias,  Chrysanthemums, 
&c.  The  foregoing  are  mostly  annuals,  but 
there  are  many  beautiful  varieties  of  flowers 
of  a  more  delicate  growth  which  are  very 
desirable  to  have,  such  as  the  Fuchsia,  Coleus, 
Geranium,  Verbena,  Lantana,  Sage,  Ileilo- 
tropo,  Tea,  Bourbon,  and  Bengal  Roses,  of 
all  (f  which  there  are  very  many  showy  varie- 
ties, the  choicest  being  the  double  scarlet 
Geraniums,  and  double  Fuchsias,  introduced 
within  a  few  years  past.  There  should  be  a 
mixture  of  evergreen  trees,  and  shrubbery  in 
the  flower  garden,  along  with  choice  herba- 
ceous flowering  plants,  as  the  Preonia,  Dicen- 
tra,  Yucca  Monkshood,  Rhododendron,  Aza- 
lea, and  Kalmia,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  sum- 
mer flowering  bulbs,  as  the  Lily,  Gladiolus 
and  Tritoma. 

The  front  of  the  house  should  be  planted 
with  choice  shrubbery  and  ornamental  trees, 
such  as  the  Spiera,  Weigelia,  Lilac,  Althea, 
Snow-ball,  flowering  Almond,  and  other 
hardy  varieties.  The  Magnolia  and  Mountain 
Ash  would  And  here  an  appropriate  place, 
while  various  dwarf  evergreens,  as  the  Ar- 
bor Vital,  Irish  Juniper,  and  Silver  Fir.  might 
be  tastefully  placed  here  and  there,  and  there 
should  be  a  great  abundance  of  fragrant 
roses. 

Shade  trees  should  never  stand  too  close  to 
the  house.  A  house  completely  imbedded  in 
shade  is  not  only  unhealthy,  but  also  appears 
to  great  disadvantage.  Shade  irees  should 
stand  at  such  a  distance  as  merely  to  shade 
that  portion  of  the  yard  adjoining  the  house 
which  is  in  constant  use.  By  no  means 
should  the  branches  extend  to  the  building 
itself.  No  higher  tree  than  a  dwarf  linden 
should  be  planted  immediately  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  then  should  be  set  outside  of  the 
fence,  with  boxes  around  to  protect  them  from 
cattle.  Such  a  row  of  lindens  along  the  road- 
presents  a  very  flne  appearance.    The 


yard  most  frequently  in  use  should  be  paved 
with  brick,  and  all  walks  should  be  laid  with 
clean  gravel  or  tan.  A  suitable  area  should 
be  set  apart  for  a  smooth  lawn,  which  should 
be  kept  cut  close  aU  summer,  so  as  to  constant- 
ly present  the  appearance  of  a  smooUi  carpet  of 
living  green.  Part  of  this  could  be  made 
the  play-ground  for  the  indulgence  of  children 
in  their  healthful  games,  or  for  the  occasional 
enjoyment  of  a  game  of  croquet. 

The  public  highway'  should  be  ke])t  neat 
and  clean.  Every  farmer  should  cons-ider 
himselfa  supervisor  of  that  portion  of  the  public 
road  near  his  dwellings,  and  keep  it  in  repair. 
The  omissions  of  the  regularly  elected  road- 
master  would  thus  never  be  noticed.  I  ap- 
prove of  planting  trees  along  the  road  side, 
notwithstanding  many  will  disagree  with  me 
by  saying  that  a  road  which  is  shaded  remains 
so  much  longer  muddy  after  a  rain,  but  the 
grateful  shade  in  the  hot  summer  mouths 
more  than  compensates  for  all  that.  The 
tired  traveler  lingers  beneath  the  sheltering 
boughs,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  with  uncov- 
ered head,  inwardly  blessing  the  man  who 
first  planted  the  grove  whose  refreshing  shade 
he  enjoys,  and  with  such  surroundings  the 
thoughtful  man 

"Finds  torgucs  in  trees,  books  in   the  running  brooliP, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  evcrytliing." 

Let  ftirmers  plant  more  trees.  Take  ttie 
boys  along  and  teach  them  to  plant.  None 
but  those  who  love  trees  and  plant  them  can 
imagine  the  serene  pleasure  of  watching  their 
growth,  and  anticipating  their  future  beauty 
and  grandeur.  It  is  a  happy  feature  in  the 
improving  rural  character  of  our  country,  that 
tree  planting  and  tree  cultivation  are  annually 
attracting  much  more  attention  than  former- 
ly. A  proper  distribution  of  trees  over  an 
estate  gives  to  it  a  value  far  beyond  the  cost 
of  planting  and  tending  their  growth,  and 
which  no  other  equal  amount  of  labor  and 
expense  upon  it  can  confer.  Innumerable 
farms  have  been  sold  at  high  prices  over 
those  of  perhaps  greater  producing  value, 
merely  for  the  trees  which  embellit-hed  them, 
thus  showing  that  in  a  pecuniary  light  trees 
are  a  source  of  profitable  investment,  with- 
out considering  ths  pleasure  and  luxury  de- 
rived. Xo  particular  directions  can  be  given 
as  to  what  kind  to  plant.  Each  neighbor- 
hood has  its  own  most  suitable  varieties 
Oqr  iiill§  are  covered  with  native  forest  trees, 
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which  I  would  recommend  to  be  planted  lib- 
erally. jS'othiog  is  superior  to  a  red  maple, 
tulip,  poplar,  elm,  or  locust  tree.  The  ailan- 
Ihus,  although  a  very  rapidly  growing  tree, 
is  for  many  reasons  not  vecy  desirable.  For 
the  proper  distribution  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
around,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  buildings,  much 
depends  upon  individual  taste,  although  it  is 
a  subject  far  too  little  understood. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  "  Woodman,  spare  that 
tree  "  policy,  but  the  ax  can  sometimes  be 
advantageously  used,  where  by  the  removal 
of  some  distant,  obstructing  tree,  a  fine  land- 
scape view  can  be  enjoyed  from  a  sitting 
room  window.  A  noble  tree  of  stately  growth 
should,  however,  never  be  cut  down. 

Where  trees  of  a  rare  and  valuable  charac- 
ter have  been  set  too  close,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  one  crowds  and  overlaps 
the  other,  contributing  greatly  to  the  mutual 
injury  of  both,  besides  greatly  marring  the 
eftect  of  the  orchard  or  lawn,  the  one  can  be 
successfully  removed  in  the  winter  season 
without  any  serious  risk,  while  at  any  other 
time  it  would  be  almost  impracticable.  [Be- 
fore the  approach  of  cold  weather  cover  the 
spot  intended  for  the  future  location  of  the 
tree  with  old  hay,  straw,  or  matting,  to  pre- 
vent hard  freezing,  and  upon  the  approach  of 
cold  nights  dig  a  deep  trench  at  a  proper 
distance  around  the  tree.  After  the  earth  is 
frozen  solid,  work  into  and  pry  under  the  tree 
until  it  is  loosened,  when  it  may  be  raised, 
ground  and  all,  and  placed  upon  any  low  block 
wagon  or  wood  sled.  It  may  then  be  re- 
moved to  its  new  situation.  Dig  a  hole  of 
suftlcient  size — a  little  larger  than  the  ball  of 
earth ;  place  the  tree  in  it,  and  tread  the 
earth  firmly  into  the  vacant  space.  To  sup- 
port the  tree  until  firmly  rooted,  in  order  to 
guard  against  swaying  backward  and  forward 
by  the  wind,  place  large  stones  about  the  base, 
or  sustain  it  by  ropes  fastened  to  stakes. 
Large  trees  thus  treated  continue  growing 
without  being  affected  by  the  change.  Some 
recommend  our  native  evergreens  to  be  thus 
transplanted ;  after  trying  various  seasons  I 
have  fixed  upon  the  first  ten  days  of  May  as 
the  most  suitable  time  of  the  year  for  the  set- 
ting out  of  evergreens.]  In  the  removal  of 
native  shrubs  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  plants  that 
grow  naturally  in  wet  places  will  flourish  all 
the  better  if  transferred  to  a  drier  soil,  while 
those  which  naturally  x>refer  a  dry  situation 


will  not  endure  a  change  to  a  low  and  moist 
one. 

A  cold  nothern  exposed  situation  can  be 
remedied  by  the  construction  of  a  wind-break, 
a  hedge  of  Norway  Spruce  being  the  best. 
The  planting  of  hedges  is  becoming  more  popu- 
lar— Arbor  Vita?,  Osage  Orange,  Honey  Lo- 
cust and  White  Willow  being  favorite  hedge 
varieties,  the  former  being  generally  prefer- 
red. 

The  addition  of  modern  style  verandahs 
and  porches  imparts  a  vastly  improved  ap- 
pearance to  old-fashioned  houses,  especially 
when  embowered  by  a  wealth  of  fragrant 
woodbine,  or  graceful  clematis.  The  Madeira 
vine  makes  an  excellent  serene,  growing  very 
rapidly,  and  with  its  rich,  glossy,  green,  and 
wax-like  leaf,  it  is  very  beautiful.  I  have 
every  season  completely  screened  the  side 
of  a  portico  with  a  few  plants,  and  have  had 
them  to  grow  to  the  length  of  fifiy  feet — 
reaching  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  run- 
ning out  along  the  eaves.  The  trumpet-vine, 
morning  glory  and  Cobea  Scandens  are  also 
excellent  climbers. 

The  arrangement  of  farm  buildings,  of  the 
poultry  house,  piggery,  smoke-house,  apiary, 
wood  and  ash-house,  should  be  of  the  most 
convenient  character.  Every  farm  should  also 
haveanice-house,whichcan  be  constructed  so 
cheaply,  and  which  is  of  such  incalculable 
value  in  hot  weather.  There  should  also  be 
an  abundance  of  hot-beds  for  the  early  pro- 
duction of  vegetable  and  flowering  plants. 
Paint  should  be  renewed  on  all  buildings  and 
wood  work  whenever  necessary.  A  very  com- 
mon paint  is  a  red  color  made  up  of  Veni- 
tian  red,  ochre,  or  Spanish  brown.  It  is  re- 
garded as  good,  cheap,  strong  and  lasting,  but 
the  color  is  certainly  a  monstrous  perversion 
of  good  taste,  and  some  quiet  neutral  shade, 
either  straw,  soft  wood,  or  light  drab  color, 
would  be  much  more  pleasing,  and  at  the  same 
time  almost  as  cheap,  as  the  too  prevalent 
glaring  red. 

I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  barn , 
as  it  is  proverbial  that  the  barns  of  Pennsylva- 
nia are,  as  a  rule,  better  than  the  houses.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  see  barn-yards  dif- 
ferently arranged,  so  that  the  great  quantities 
of  liquid  manure  which  are  constantly  escap 
ing  could  be  saved. 

And  so  much  with  regard  to  the  outward 
adornment  of  farmers'  hemes,  my  remarks 
concerning  which  will  be  found  as  applicable 
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to  the  farm  of  a  few  acres,  as  they  are  to  the 
broad  plantation  of  several  hundred.  Do  not 
consider  me  as  advocating  magniliceuce  of 
style,  or  the  copying  after  the  grand  suburb- 
an residences  of  wealthy  cit}'  merchants.  By 
the  systematic  observance  of  these  rules  of 
home  adornmmeut,  a  few  years  will  be  suf- 
ticien*;  to  transpose  home  from  a  scene  of 
confusion  and  disorder  to  an  earthly  Para- 
dise. The  means  are  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  will  cost  nothing  but  the  attention  of 
a  few  spare  moments.  Whitewashed  walls 
and  fences,  shade  and  fruit  trees,  rose  bushes, 
vines  and  tlowers,  what  do  they  cost  ?  They 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  and  yet 
how  great  an  item  are  these  trifles  in  the 
outward  attractions  of  home.  The  sons  and 
daughters  should  early  interest  themselves  in 
the  beautifying  of  home,  and,  as  the  result  of 
the  united  efforts  of  the  family  are  year  by 
year  beheld,  such  an  attachment  for  the  farm 
home  will  manifest  itself  within  the  heart  of 
each  member,  that  they  will  never  desire  to 
forsake  it,  or  farm  labor,  for  the  temptations 
of  city  life.  These  home  attractions  are  im- 
portant as  not  only  adding  to  the  comfort  of 
the  spot,  but  for  their  tendency  to  elevate  and 
purif}'  the  intellectual,  social  and  moral  na- 
ture. It  is  immensely  important  that  the 
hearts  of  children  be  bound  to  home.  All 
its  scenes  and  associations  ought  to  be  dear 
to  them  forever,  lleason  and  observation 
teach  us  abundantly  that  parents  themselves 
are  in  fault  when  their  children  have  no  strong 
attachments  to  home.  They  do  nothing  to 
make  their  children  happy  there,  and  it  be- 
comes to  them  the  dullest,  dreariest,  most  un- 
inviting spot  in  all  the  earth.  They  feel  as  if 
a  kind  of  captivity  detained  them  from  the 
freedom  and  happiness  which  seems  to  else. 
where  reign  around  them,  and  for  such  to  de- 
sire to  return  to  their  homes  would  be  the 
same  as  if  a  bird,  set  free  from  a  hateful  cage, 
after  it  had  carolled  in  the  pleasant  grove, 
should  long  again  for  its  contracted  and  cruel 
confinement.  It  is  true,  according  to  the  old 
saying,  "Home  is  home  be  it  ever  so  homely;" 
it  is,  however,  only  home  so  long  as  the  heart 
clings  to  it,  but  this  will  not  be  long,  unless  it 
has  some  attractions,  some  pleasant  scenes 
and  associations,  around  which  memory  may 
hang  its  garlands,  "like  blossoms  of  Eden  to 
twine  'round  the  heart,"  in  every  fresh  beauty 
and  bloom. 
Have   these   considerations    any    weight? 


Then  beautify  home.  Regard  not  the  time 
and  care  necessary  to  plant  trees,  and  vines, 
and  flowers,  as  uselessly  spent.  Do  not  con- 
sider it  as  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Every  "  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 
Every  charm  added  to  it  will  make  a  sweeter 
home  to  your  children,  and  be  another  cord 
to  bind  their  hearts  to  it,  and  to  you,  and  to 
all  that  they  were  ever  taught  to  love. 

It  is  quite  as  necessary  that  the  interior  of 
farmers'  homes  should  be  made  pleasant,  as 
that  they  should  be  outwardly  adorned. 
While  we  cannot  hope  for  the  introduction  of 
all  city  conveniences,  much  greater  comfort 
can  be  enjoyed  than  is  usually  the  case. 
The  "good  time  is  coming  soon"  when  coun- 
try houses  will  be  built  with  high  ceilings, 
will  have  spacious  cellar  room,  and  be  suj  - 
plied  with  healers  and  ranges,  hot  and  cold 
water,  bath  rooms,  speaking-tubes  and  ven- 
tilators. Most  farmers  could  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  water  in  thehou5e,by  lead- 
ing the  water  from  some  convenient  stream, 
or  forcing  it  into  the  house  with  a  hydrar.lic 
ram. 

Do  not  make  one  apartment  serve  as  kitch- 
en, dining  and  sitting  room,  but  have  fire  in 
different  rooms,  so  that  Mary  need  not  prac- 
tice her  music  lesson  in  a  cold  room,  or  John 
neglect  to  write  his  composition  because  the 
table  was  occupied  by  mother's  ironing.  Ven- 
tilate the  rooms.  Pure  air  and  enough  of  it, 
is  the  cheapest  blessing  we  can  enjo3\  By 
all  means  discard  "  air-tight"  rooms.  The 
house  should  be  furnished  in  a  plain  but  sub- 
stantial manner,  just  enough  furniture  for 
the  utmost  convenience,  but  nothing  super- 
fluous, and  it  should  be  of  such  a  character, 
that  little  Willie  and  Charlie  may  not  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  a  romp  on  the  floor,  for 
fear  of  soiling  the  carpet  or  iujuiing  the 
chairs. 

Flowers  add  much  to  the  attractions  of  a 
chamber,  and  a  taste  for  window  plants  should 
be  cultivated.  Hanging  baskets  are  always 
graceful,  and  these  can  be  made  of  so  many 
simple  inexpensive  things,  that  no  one  need 
be  without  them.  A  basket  can  be  cut  of  paste 
board  and  sewed  together,  then  wood  mosses 
glued  on  the  outside,  inside  a  common  bowl, 
or  a  flower  pot  filled  with  earth,  strings  to 
suspend,  and  your  basket  is  complete.  .An- 
other very  pretty  one  is  made  of  paste  board, 
with  small  cones,  grains  of  cpflTee,  etc.,  glued 
ou   and  varnished.     The  contents  of  these 
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baskets  are  as  various  as  the  baskets  them- 
selves. Almost  any  low  plant  or  anything 
that  is  likely  to  bloom  in  winter  is  desirable. 
The  best  trailing  plants  are  Maurandya, 
Thunbergia,  Teucrium  aureum,  Lobelia,  or 
Kennihvorth  ivy.  These  suspended  plants 
import  a  look  of  cheerful  refinement  to  the 
plainest  room ;  and  when  snow  and  sleet  are 
raging  without,  their  bright  green  leaves  seem 
almost  to  whisper  of  coming  summer. 

Birds  are  a  delightful  feature  of  any  dwel- 
ling. Apair  of  Canaries  will  enliven  the  whole 
house  with  their  musical  warblings. 

Let  music  find  a  welcome  place  in  every 
farmer's  home.  Who  does  not  love  sweet 
m  if^ic  ?  It  has  a  wonderfully  soothing  influence 
upon  the  mind  and  heart,  and  nowhere  are  its 
strains  more  appropriately  heard  than  at  the 
family  fireside.  A  musical  family  will,  in  spite 
of  cares,  perplexities,  and  even  of  trials,  be 
a  cheerful  family.  If  a  piano  is  thought  too 
expensive,  then  procure  a  melodeon  or  cabi- 
net organ,  and  let  a  part  cf  every  evening  be 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  family  music. 
Wherever  sweet  and  sacred  melody  reigns  in 
any  family  there  also  will  love  reign,  and  filial 
and  fraternal  affection. 

The  value  of  books  and  newspapers  to  ren- 
der home  pleasant  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged.  Place  in  the  hands  of  your  chikhen 
plenty  of  reading  matter,  and  they  will  al- 
ways prefer  spending  their  evenings  at  home 
to  running  about  the  neighborhood.  Estab- 
lish a  home  library,  and  keep  adding  new 
volumes  thereto  as  fast  as  you  find  lime  to 
read  them,  and  who  cannot  find  time  in  the 
"•  golden  hours"  of  these  long  winter  evenings. 
Take  plenty  of  papers,  and  be  especially  par- 
tial to  agricultural  journals. 

As  fiirmers  generally  engage  all  the  field 
labor  they  want,  they  should  also  provide 
sufficient  help  for  the  house.  Do  not  have 
your  wives  and  daughters  tied  down  to  con- 
stant work.  Home  maybe  woman's  "siohere," 
but  it  should  not  be  her  grave,  socially  and 
intellectually.  Procure  all  labor-saving  in- 
ventions for  the  house  with  equal  readiness 
that  improved  agricultural  machinery  is  pro- 
vided for  the  farm.  No  household  should  be 
without  a  sewing  machine. 

And  finally,  cultivate  a  greater  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  contentment.  Let  all  aim 
to  make  home  happy.  If  this  were  generally 
observed  in  families,  ours  would  be  a  much 
happier  and  raoro  virtuous  country.    Drunk- 


enness, profanity,  and  other  disgusting  vices 
would  die  away ;  they  could  not  live  in  the 
influence  of  a  lovely  and  refined  home. 

My  known  fondness  for  flowers  will,  I  trust, 
be  a  sufficient  apology  for  venturing  a  plea  in 
their  behalf  before  I  close.  I  consider  their 
cultivation  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
proper  appreciation  of  home,  as  developing  a 
taste  for  everything  that  is  beautiful,  lovely 
and  refined,  resulting  in  the  accomplishment 
of  those  improvements  and  adornments  of 
home  which  I  have  herein  indicated.  The  love 
of  flowers  is  universal.  It  is  developed  at  an 
early  age,  and  we  should  encourage  the  love  of 
flowers  which  children  manifest  by  providing 
them  with  small  plots,  where  they  can  sow 
their  seeds,  and  patiently  await  the  appear- 
ance of  the  germs.  Flowers  have  their  ob- 
jects, and  were  made  for  our  use  and  plea- 
sure, otherwise  God  would  never  have  strewed 
them,  as  he  has,  so  bountifully  along  cur 
paths.  They  abound  everywhere  ;  we  find 
them  in  the  meadows,  and  on  the  margin  of 
the  hidden  brooks ;  we  find  them  high  up 
along  the  mountain  side,  growing  in  rocky, 
almost  inaccessible  spots ;  we  find  them  on 
the  western  prairies,  where  for  miles  they 
appear  in  richest  profusion,  of  the  brightest 
colors  and  sweetest  odor.  They  bloom  as 
well  for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich,  and  equally 
become  the  humble  cottage,  or  the  splendid 
mansion,  in   their  decorations. 

"  Flowers  are  God's  smiles,"  said  Wilber- 
force,  and  the  cultivation  of  bright  flowers 
will  fill  the  soul  v.ith  beautiful  thoughts, 
raising  the  mind  to  that  bright  clime  where 
storms  never  come  to  wither  the  blossoms. 

The  English  poet— Charles  Lamb— said 
that  one  reason  why  he  wanted  to  remain  in 
this  world  was  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
flowers. 

Our    own    American    poet — Longfellow — 
beautifully  says  : 

"  In  all  places  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 

Teaching  us  by  most  persuasive  re!<sons 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  child-like,  nedulons  affection, 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand  ; 

Emblems  ot  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Kmblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  speaking  of  flowers, 
says  : 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  gratitude  that  this  finest 
gift  of  Providence  is  the  most  profusely  given. 
Flowers  cannot  be  monopolized.  The  poor 
can  have  thew  as  niiic^  as  the  j-jeh,    And,  ^^ 
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they  are  messengers  of  aflection,  tokens  of 
remembrance,  and  presents  of  beauty,  of  uni- 
versal acceptance,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
all  men  recognize  a  brief  brotherhood  in 
them.  It  is  not  impertinent  to  ofler  flowers 
to  a  stranger.  The  pot  rest  child  can  profl'er 
them  to  the  richest.  I  never  take  one  of 
them  from  a  child,  or  from  the  poor,  that  I  do 
not  thank  God  in  their  behalf  for  flowers." 
The  English  writer  and  poet,  Ilowitt,  says  : 
"  Of  all  the  minor  creations  of  God,  flowers 
seem  to  be  most  completely  the  eflusion  of  his 
love  of  beauty,  grace  and  joy  ;  they  are  made 
solely  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man,  for  a  light 
to  his  eyes,  for  a  living  inspiration  of  grace  to 
his  spirit,  for  a  perpetual  admiration,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  seize  on  our  affections  the  first 
moment  that  we  behold  them." 

Let  us,  therefore,  never  disregard  the  im- 
portance of  flowers  in  the  adornment  of  "Far- 
mers' Homes."  Let  us  endeavor  to  make  life 
pleasant  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  ameliorate 
the  roughness  of  its  hard  path  by  brighten- 
ing up  the  way  with  these  "  radient  evidences 
of  the  boundless  benevolence  of  the  Deity." 
Life  is  often  "cold,  and  dark  and  dreary."  It 
is  a  journej'  composed  of  many  vicissitudes. 
Along  the  way  are  shrines  where  a  thousand 
hopes  have  wasted  into  ashes,  green  mounds 
fresh  with  the  waterings  of  tears,  shadows 
even  which  we  would  forget ;  and  when  at 
last  our  feet  are  worn  and  weary  of  the 
march,  may  we  gladly  forsake  our  earthly 
home  and  I  urn  our  faces  toward  that  "City  of 
our  God"  whose  signal  lights  shall  soon  be 
seen  swinging,  and  where  the  storms  never 
beat;  to  those  "sweet fields  of  Eden,"  where 
the  pastures  are  evergreen,  where  peaceful 
waters  glide,  and 

"Where  everlasticg  spring  aliides 
And  nevcr-witberiiig  tiower.s." 


AGRICULTURAL. 


CAX  A  POOR  MAX  AFFORD  TO  KEEP 
A  COW  IX  AVIXTER, 


BY    TODIAS  ifAnXIN,  OF   FRANKLIN   COUNTY. 

I  AM  not  in  the  stock  business,  but  years 
ago  I  made  a  business  of  keeping  cows, 
and  my  observation  and  experience  may  be  a 
benefit  to  others.  I  am  satisfied  that  any  one 
who  has  room  to  keep  a  cow  at  all,  can  make 
it  pay  to  keep  one.  I  write  this  for  the  en- 
couragement of  those  who  live  in  town  and 
who  think  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  cow. 


The  first  consideration  is  the  selection  of  a 
good  animal— one  that  is  well  formed— of 
good  size,  and  is  fresh  in  the  fall  or  early  part 
of  winter.  Let  a  dry,  clean,  and  comfortable 
place  be  provided  in  which  to  keep  her. 
Whatever  coarse  feed  is  used,  let  it  be  cut 
and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  mill-feed. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  boiled  oatd.  A  bushel  of  oats  when 
boiled  will  make  two  bushels.  Of  this  let  her 
be  fed  a  half  bushel  morning  and  evening, 
which  is  equal  to  feeding  half  a  bushel  of  dry 
oats  per  day.  At  the  present  price  of  oats  (40 
cents),  this  would  be  twenty  cents  a  day  for 
oats.  This,  added  to  ten  cents  worth  of  coarse 
feed  and  ten  cents  worth  of  mill-feed,  makes 
forty  cents  a  day  for  feed.  When  thus  kept, 
her  manure  will  amply  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
taking  care  of  her.  The  public  are  getting 
educated  up  to  a  standard  above  eating  the 
flesh  of  swine,  and  consequently  many  have 
ceased  to  raise  and  feed  them,  and  cows  can 
be  taught  to  eat  all  the  waste  from  the  kitcheti 
if  it  is  saved  with  care  and  cleanliness.  A  cow 
kept  on  the  above  plan  has  given  us  from 
three  to  seven  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  an 
average  of  five  gallons,  which  produced  one 
and  a-half  pounds  of  butter.  At  fifty  cents 
per  pound  this  brought  us  seventy-five  cents  a 
day  for  butter.  The  milk,  after  the  cream  is 
taken  off,  is  worth  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
either  to  use  in  a  family  or  to  feed  to  stock. 
Xow,  at  forty  cents  a  day  for  keeping,  this 
leaves  a  profit  of  sixty  cents  a  day. 

When  we  have  no  cow  and  buy  milk  in 
winter,  it  is  as  much  trouble  to  run  after  the 
milk  as  to  take  care  of  the  cow,  and  not  half 
the  satisfaction  to  be  gotten  from  it.  We  pay 
10  cents  a  quart,  or  40  cents  a  gallon,  which, 
if  we  bought  five  gallons,  would  amount  to 
S2.00  a  day. 

AVhen  I  consider  what  a  help  toward  feed- 
ing a  family  of  children  is  plenty  of  good  milk, 
and  how  much  more  healthful  it.  is  than  a  diet 
which  is  largely  of  meat  and  other  strong  food, 
I  am  strengthened  in  my  opinion  that  no  fam- 
ily can  aftord  to  live  without  a  cow. 

A  cow  thus  well  fed  will,  when  turned  into 
pasture  in  spring,  be  nearly  as  good  as  fresh 
again,  and  can  be  milked  until  late — to  within 
a  short  time  of  her  becoming  again  fresh,  and 
although  her  milk  is  not  worth  more  than  half 
as  much  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter,  yet 
the  cost  of  keeping  her  is  so  much  less  as  to 
still  leave  a  profit  nearly  as  large. 
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I  am  aware  that  the  way  in  which  some  per- 
sons keep  cows  will  come  far  short  of  paying.  I 
had  a  neighbor  once  who  kept  six  or  eight 
cows,  and  who  brought  in  all  the  milk  in  one 
pail.  I  think  the  boiled  oats  must  have  been 
omitted  in  their  bill  of  fare.  Such  keeping  is 
not  what  I  recommend. 


HORTICULTURE. 

MARKETING,   CULTIVATION,   PRESER- 
VATION AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
VARIETIES  OF  VEGETABLES.— 
No.  3. 

BY   JOHN  G.   KREIDEK,    LANCASTER,   PA. 
BORECOLE  OR    KALE. 

THIS  variety  of  the  cabbage  tribe  is  known 
as  early  greens  or  kale.  Sdw  the  seed  in 
spring  and  transplant  with  the  late  cabbage  in 
early  summer ;  the  leaves  are  fit  for  use  as  soon 
they  get  a  touch  of  frost.  In  order  to  preserve 
them  during  early  winter,  treat  them  the  same 
as  cabbage.  The  seed  can  also  be  sown  in  Sep- 
tember, transplanted  like  cabbage,  and  they  will 
continue  growing  all  winter.  The  varieties  that 
have  proved  valuable  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are 

DWARF  GERMAN   GREENS. 

Color,  bluish  green  ;  a  dwarf ;  very  hardy  ;  deli- 
cate flavor,  and  very  desirable  for  market. 

GREEN   CURLED   SCOTCH 

is  the  kind  most  generally  cultivated.  It  is  very 
harJy,  and  will  remain  over  winter  in  anyplace 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  zero ; 
the  stems  rise  about  two  feet  and  produce  an 
abundance  of  dark  green  curled  and  wrinkled 
leaves. 

BRUSSELS   SPROUTS. 

Thi3  plant  rises  three  to  four  feet  high,  from 
the  sides  of  which  sprout  out  shoots  which  form 
small  green  heads  resembling  cabbages,  from  one 
to  two  inches  in  diameter,  ranged  spirally  along 
the  stem ;  the  main  leaves  should  be  broken 
djwn  in  fall,  if  they  do  not  drop  off,  to  give  the 
heads  room  to  grow ;  they  are  ready  for  use  after 
early  frost,  which  makes  them  tender.  The  seed 
should  not  be  sown  before  April  or  May,  and 
the  plants  should  be  set  out  in  June  or  July. 
This  variety  is  mainly  cultivated  for  private  use. 
It  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  soil.  There  is 
but  one  valuable  variety  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge. 


CABBAGE. 

Cabbage  requires  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  thor- 
ough working,  and  if  these  requirements  are 
supplied,  and  good  seed  obtained,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  fine  solid  heads  for  early  use. 
The  plants  should  be  started  in  a  hot  bed  or  cold 
frame,  but  seed  for  late  cabbage  should  be  sown 
in  seed  beds  in  the  open  ground  early  in  spring. 
The  large  varieties  require  to  be  planted  about 
three  feet  apart  each  way  ;  the  small  early  sorts 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches. 

Preservation  of  Crop. — The  main  crop  of  cab- 
bage is  best  kept  out  of  doors.  Set  in  the  earth 
closely  and  cover  with  straw  and  boards,  and 
then  cover  the  boards  with  a  little  earth. 

Shipment. — Cabbage  is  shipped  to  market  in 
barrels,  and  then  sold  by  the  single  head  or 
hundred  or  thousand  ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  all  loose  leaves  are  removed  from  the  heads 
before  packing.  The  varieties  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  I  will  only  describe  those  which  I  have 
grown  upon  my  own  ground. 

EARLY  WAKEFIELD. 

A  fine  early  variety,  which  heads  very  freely, 
quite  solid,  but  of  small  sizs ;  an  American 
variety. 

EARLY  WINNINGSTADT  OR  CONE. 

This  has  become  one  or  our  most  popular 
varieties.  There  is  no  sort  which  heads  with 
greater  certainty,  or  is  more  solid ;  the  heads  are 
of  good  siz3,  cone  form,  broad  at  the  base,  and 
twisted  top  ;  it  succeeds  the  Early  York. 

EARLY  YORK. 

This  is  an  early  variety,  but  not  so  early  as  the 
early  Wakefield ;  heads  small,  firm  and  very  ten- 
der ;  and  heads  very  close. 

LARGE  Y'ORK. 

This  produces  heads  twice  as  large  as  the 
above,  but  two  weeks  later  ;  the  heads  are  broad- 
er, firm  and  solid. 

LARGE  LATE  FLAT  DUTCH, 

is  alow  growing  variety,  solid  and  round  ;  as  a 
winter  variety  it  has  no  superior ;  has  few  out- 
side leaves ;  color,  bluish  green ;  turning  to  a 
purplish  tint  after  being  touched  with  frost ; 
tender ;  well  flavored  ;  keeps  well,  and  is  very 
hardy. 

LARGE  LATE   DRUMHEAD. 

This  is  a  standard  late  variety,  also  heads  very 
large,  close  and  firm  ;  very  hardy. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

The  cauliflower  is  considered  the  most  delicate 
of  the  entire  clasa  of  vegetables,  and  is  much 
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sought  after  in  market.  It  belongs  to  the  cab- 
bage tribe.  The  flower  buds  form  a  close,  firm 
cluster  of  heads,  very  white  and  delicate,  for 
which  the  plant  is  cultivated,  and  resemble 
flowers.  For  an  early  crop,  sow  in  hot  bed  soil, 
early  in  February,  and  transplant  the  plants, 
setting  them  two  or  three  inches  apart,  in  boxes 
or  in  the  soil  of  another  hot  bed  until  such  time 
as  they  are  safe  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
which  in  our  section  of  country  is  from  April  to 
the  10th  of  May.  When  they  begin  to  head  they 
should  be  watered  regularly  every  day,  and  kept 
well  hoed.  The  best  time  to  water  them  is  in  the 
evening  after  sundown,  and  this  should  be  con- 
tinued until  a  close  curly  head  has  formed  of 
the  flower  buds  ;  they  are  then  ready  for  market- 
ing, but  care  should  be  taken  in  packing,  so  that 
the  heads  will  not  be  broken  in  shipping.  The 
heads  should  be  trimmed  of  all  surplus  leaves ; 
they  are  usually  packed  in  boxes  and  barrels 
holding  fifty  to  seventy-five  heads  each.  Heads 
that  have  not  attained  their  full  'growth  before 
hard  frost,  in  case  of  being  planted  late  in  the 
spring,  may  be  taken  from  the  ground  and  set  in 
a  cellar  with  earth  around  the  roots,  where  they 
will  then  head.  The  varieties  that  seldom  failed 
to  head  with  me  are  the  following  : 

EARLY  LONDON. 

An  old,   well  known  variety  ;    early,  but  one 
that  does  not  produce  very  large  heads. 

EARLY  TARLS. 

Early  and  fine ;  short  stalk  and  white  head  ; 
and  very  tender  and  sure  to  head. 

EARLY  ERFURT. 

This  is  a  favorite  sort,  being  a  dwarf,  compact 
grower,    producing  uniformly  large  heads  ;  the 
leaves  grow   more  upright   than  in  any  other 
variety ;  very  superior  and  beautiful  color. 
(7b  he  continued.) 


VISIT   TO   FRUIT  FARM   OF   TOBIAS 

MARTm,  OF  FRANKLIN  COUNTY, 

AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON 

FRUIT  GROWING. 


r.Y  LEVI    9.  RElSr. 

ALTHOUGH  every  person  may  grow 
fruit,  yet  it  requires  pei'sons  of  industry 
and  intelligence  to  be  successful  fruit  growers. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine  decree  that 
we  shall  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  our 
brow ;  but  in  our  day  this  is  evaded  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  as  a  consequence,  those  who 


ply  their  industry  are  sure  to  be  rewarded. 
It  need  not  be  feared  that  the  growing  of 
fruit  will  be  overdone  ;  for  if  the  fruit  should, 
in  a  season  of  plenty,  bring  too  low  a  price,  it 
can  be  canned  and  thus  sold  at  remunerative 
prices.  Apples  may  be  sent  many  hundreds 
of  miles  to  market,  and  even  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Fruit  is  never  a  universal  failure,  nor 
is  a  full  crop  in  the  same  season  ever  obtained 
throughout  the  United  States.  When  a  crop 
succeeds  in  one  section,  a  scarcity  usually 
prevails  in  another,  and  thus  demand  and 
supply  are  equalized. 

Mr.  Tobias  Martin,  of  Mercersburg,  Frank- 
lin county,  Pa.,  has  a  fruit  farm  of  thirty 
acres,  with  5,000  trees,  consisting  of  apple, 
pear,  peach  and  cherry  trees,  and  3,000  grape 
vines.  This  he  named  the  FranJdia  Garden, 
and  it  has  now  been  bearing  for  five  years. 

Last  year  he  had  an  abundant  crop  of  pears, 
peaches  and  grapes,  and  was  not  anxious  to 
sell  any  from  the  ground,  as  he  canned  his  fruit 
in  gallon  cans  and  then  marketed  it.  His 
Susquehanna  peaches  averaged  him  $6  a 
bushel.  He  sent  five  tons  to  market.  He  re- 
alized $800  for  canned  fruit,  which  was  sent  to 
Baltimore , Philadelphia,  New  York,  Montreal, 
and  even  some  to  England.  His  land  is  a 
rich  gravel,  a  little  mixed  with  sand,  lays  high, 
on  a  southern  slope,  almost  surrounded  by 
limestone.  The  trees  are  grown  on  a  new  and 
improved  system,  originated  by  Mr.  Martin 
himself,  the  beads  being  so  low  that  for  sev- 
eral years  the  fruit  may  all  be  within  reach 
from  the  ground.  The  trees  grow  very  fast  in 
one  season,  making  from  three  to  five  feet  of 
\vood  in  one  summer.  Wc  measured  the  di- 
ameter of  a  smoke-house  tree,  planted  four 
years  ago,  which  was  24  feet  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other. 

Mr.  Martin  bought  two  adjoining  farms  in 
18G5,  of  several  hundred  acres  each,  two  miles 
west  of  Mercersburg.  The  land  lies  almost 
all  on  a  south-western  slope,  nearly  touching 
the  North  mountain.  A  beautiful  spring 
issues  out  of  the  limestone  rocks,  from  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Southern  farm.  The 
water  rushes  down  through  the  jutting  lime- 
stone toward  Mercersburg,  where  it  is  sufti- 
cient  to  turn  a  grist  mill.  The  land  north  of 
the  spring  consists  of  a  loose  gravel  and  sand 
mixed  with  small  pebbles  and  flint,  showing  it 
to  have  been  at  one  time  submerged. 

Mr.  Martin  undertook  the  formation  and  or- 
ganizatiou  of  a  company  sufiicient  to  plant  an 
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orchard  with  20,000  trees.  AVith  this  object 
in  view  he  visited  some  influential  men,  among 
whom  Avere  Gov.  Geary,  II.  M.  Engle,  Dr.  B. 
Spangler,  of  Marietta ,  Pa.,  Hon.  J.  "VV.  Forney, 
editor  of  the  Plailadelphia  Press,  Rev.  James 
Colder,  President  of  Hillsdale  College,  Michi- 
gan, Hon.  T.  A.  Scott,  Vice  President  of  the 
P.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  others,  soliciting  their  coop- 
eration, lie  met  with  success  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations, and  in  the  spring  of  1806  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  charter,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  of  which  $20,000  worth  was 
sold  in  shares  of  $500  each.  The  remaining 
$80,000  worth  is  still  unsold,  and  not  more 
than  $10,000  worth  will  be  oftered,  as  the  com- 
pany prefer  not  to  sell  more  than  is  necessary 
to  develop  the  property.  None  of  the  stock 
has  ever  been  offered  publicly,  but  has  been 
sold  to  chosen  members.  The  tract  of  land 
consists  of  408  acres,  175  of  which  have  been 
planted  in  apple,  peach  and  pear  trees, 
and  also  grape  vines,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Martin,  who  has  been 
general  superintendent  of  the  farm  ever 
since  the  organization  of  the  company. 
It  is  worth  a  long  journey  to  see  this 
beautiful,  thrifty  young  fruit  farm,  which  is 
now  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  The  orchard  is 
laid  out  in  four-acre  blocks.  These  blocks  are 
divided  by  avenues  forty-two  feet  wide,  with  a 
central  avenue  one  hundred  feet  wide.  The 
avenues  are  all  named  one  way  and  numbered 
the  other,  after  the  plan  of  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia.  Each  of  the  four-acre  blocks 
is  planted  with  some  one  variety  of  fruit,  and 
at  the  corner  of  the  block  is  an  index  board, 
showing  the  number  of  trees  (19G  in  each 
block),  kind  and  date  of  planting,  thus  en- 
abling the  overseer  to  direct  the  workmen  to 
any  block  or  tree  on  the  farm. 

The  trees  are  grown  on  the  same  system  as 
that  practiced  on  Mr.  Martin's  Franklin  farm. 
About  sixty  acres  are  in  timber.  The  yellow 
locust  is  growing  spontaneous,  and  chestnut  is 
jtleuty  on  the  adjacent  North  mountain.  The 
remaining  173  acres  are  in  cultivation  for  regu- 
lar farming  purposes,  such  as  grain,  pasture, 
&c.  There  are  on  the  farms  two  farm  houses 
and  two  barns ;  the  house  on  the  fruit  farm 
is  built  of  brick,  and  the  farm  buildings  of 
the  spring  farm  are  of  limestone.  There  are 
six  other  tenement  houses  upon  the  place, 
which  are  occupied  by  the  families  of  the 
day  laborers.  Tne  company's  teams  consist 
of  seven  horses  and  three  mules.    Visitors 


can  see  work  going  on  upon  difterent  parts  of 
the  farm  every  day.  In  September  of  each 
year  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  is  held, 
the  financial  matters  looked  over,  and  plans 
proposed  for  the  coming  year,  though  all 
seem  entirely  satisfied  that  the  whole  man- 
agement shall  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Martin, 
who  is  known  to  possess  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  business.  This  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that,  besides  the  above  charges  and  the 
management  of  his  own  garden  and  nursery, 
he  owns  a  share  in  a  fruit  farm  and  nursery 
of  150  acres  near  "Winchester,  Va.,  and  in 
others  near  Harrisburg,  the  planting  of  all 
which  was  done  under  his  personal  super- 
vision. A  railroad  is  now  under  construction 
from  the  Cumberland  Valley  road,  about 
midway  between  Chambersburg  and  Green- 
castle,  to  run  to  Mercersburg,  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  great  fruit  oi'chard  above  named. 
In  ten  or  fifteen  years  thousands  of  barrels 
of  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  grapes  will  be 
shipped  over  this  new  railroad  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Many  such  fruit  orchards  could  be  started  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  even  in  Lancaster  county. 
The  following  townships  have  a  soil  adapted 
to  grow  fruit,  viz. :  Rapho,  Elizabeth,  Penn, 
Warwick,  Clay,  West  and  East  Cocalico, 
Ephrata,  Brecknock,  Casrnarvon,  East  Earl, 
East  Sadsbury,Colraine, Fulton, Little  Britain, 
or  rather  all  townships  that  have  elevated 
gravel  or  sand  land. 

All  that  seems  requisite  is  the  proper  deter- 
mination. Sufficient  knowledge  can  soon 
be  gained  that  will  enable  any  person  to  grow 
fruit  successful!}',  and  at  the  same  time  with 
profit. 


HOT-BEDS  AND  COLD-FRAMES. 

BY   CYKUS   T.   FOX. 

AS  a  consequence  ef  farmers  relying  too 
much  upon  a  meat  diet,  not  only  are 
very  few  varieties  of  vegetables  grown  in 
their  gardens,  but  in  most  cases,  very  little 
effort  is  made  to  have  them  early.  In  fact, 
on  most  farms  the  men  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  but 
depend  altogether  upon  the  females  of  the 
family  to  furnish  their  tables  with  this  highly 
important  item  of  food. 

Every  gardener,  in  supplying  the  city  mar- 
kets with  vegetables,  aims  to  produce  the  first 
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vegetable  of  a  certain  kind,  and  by  means  of 
hot-beds,  walled-pits  and  cold-pits,  is  enabled 
to  furnish  luscious  tomatoes,  and  other  favor- 
ite vegetables,  many  weeks  earlier  than  if 
srown  in  the  ordinary  way,  thus  greatly  pro- 
longing the  season  of  their  enjoyment.  While 
the  inhabitant?  of  cities  have  their  tables 
provided  with  a  great  diversity  of  food, 
farmers,  who  have  every  facility  at  command, 
accustom  themselves  to  pretty  much  the  same 
routine  of  food  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Why  should  the  farmer  »vait  from  4  to  G  weeks 
after  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  cabtiage,  and  oth- 
er vegetables  have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  cities  before  being  able  to  produce  them 
upon  his  own  table  ?  We  all  know  what  a 
longing  there  is  every  spring  for  cooling  sal- 
ads and  crisp  radishes,  and  how  anxiously  the 
time  is  awaited  until  they  can  be  enjoyed. 
Why  not  assist  nature  somewhat,  and  have 
these  delightful  vegetables  early,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  appease  the  craving  ap- 
petites of  the  impatient  children  of  the  family, 
even  if  the  older  members  would  rather  deny 
themselves  the  privilege,  sooner  than  under- 
take a  little  trouble. 

Besides,  there  are  some  vegetables  of  a 
tropical  nature,  as  the  egg-plant  and  pepper, 
that  can  only  be  grown  successfully  in  north- 
ern climates  by  cultivating  them  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth  under  glass.  Hot-beds 
are  all  important  in  hastening  the  early  ma- 
turing of  most  vegetables,  and  it  seems 
astonishing  that  so  many  farmers  do  not 
possess  anything  of  the  kind.  Since  tobacco 
cultivation  has  become  so  general,  farmers 
are  constructing  hot-beds  for  the  production 
of  tobacco  plants.  Let  them  at  the  same 
time  be  made  large  enough  so  that  the  kitchen 
garden  can  be  also  stocked  with  early  vege- 
table plants.  Hot-beds  will  pay  ample  re- 
turns for  the  little  care  required  iu  their 
management.  As  much  as  a  hundred  dollars 
can  be  realized  in  a  single  season  by  the  sale 
of  surplus  sweet  potato,  tobacco,  and  various 
vegetable  plants,  thus  affording  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  young  men  to  easily  make  a 
nice  sum  of  money  every  spring. 

la  addition  to  the  advantage  of  having 
early  vegetables,  hot-beds  are  especially 
valuable  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  But 
few  families  exist  in  which  there  cannot  be 
found  at  least  one  member  cherishiug  a  love 
for  flowers.  Many  flower  seeds  are  so  tiny, 
afld  the  tender  plants  so  feeble  and  delicate 


in  their  growth,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
raised  unless  under  glass.  Even  the  hardiest 
varieties  are  subject  to  so  many  perils  that  it 
is  much  safer  to  start  them  by  artificial  heat. 
If  committed  to  the  open  ground,  many  of  the 
seeds  fail  to  grow,  and  such  as  do  are  seriously 
injured,  or  totally  destroyed  by  the  many 
changes  of  temperature,  and  the  numerous 
cold  rain  storms  that  so  frequently  prevail  in 
the  spring.  While  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
such  extensive  houses  and  pits  as  are  used  by 
market-gardeners,  every  farmer  can  and 
should  have  a  hot-bed  or  cold  frame.  Those 
who  have  not  yet  commenced  their  hot-beds 
should  do  so  at  once. 

A  hot-bed  is  very  simple  in  construction, 
easy  to  manage,  and  can  be  made  at  a  tritliiig 
cost.  Only  a  small  bed  will  be  required  for  a 
single  family.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame 
generally  six  feet  wide,  and  from  six  to 
eighteen  feet  long,  accox'ding  to  the  supply 
of  plants  wanted.  One  side  of  the  frame 
should  be  at  least  six  inches  higher  than  the 
other.  The  frame  should  be  sub-divided  by 
cross-bars,  and  each  division  be  covered  with 
a  glazed  sash ;  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  sash 
should  be  joined  tOL'ether  by  hooks  and 
staples,  to  admit  of  its  being  taken  apart,  and 
stored  arWay  when  not  wanted.  A  bed  of  the 
above  width  will  require  a  double  row  of  sash. 
If  onjy  a  small  frame  is  desired,  a  width  of 
three  feet,  taking  one  row  of  sash,  will  answer. 

When  completed  the  frame  should  be  placed 
on  a  manure  bed,  prepared  as  follows  :  Take 
fresh  stable  manure,  not  exceeding  four  weeks 
old,  and  turn  it  over  into  a  compact  heap, 
protected  from  rain  or  snovv ;  allow  it  to  re- 
main for  about  ten  days,  working  it  around 
occasionally  so  as  to  obtain  an  equal  degree 
of  fermentation  throughout.  The  bed  may 
then  be  made  up  of  the  required  dimensions, 
forming  it  about  a  foot  wider  than  the  frame 
all  around.  The  bed  when  made  should  not 
be  less  than  three  feet  high,  and  the  situation 
underneath  should  be  dry.  It  should  face  the 
south  or  south-east,  and  be  sheltered  from  the 
north  as  much  as  possible.  In  making  up  the 
bed  beat  the  manure  well  down  with  the  fork. 
After  the  frame  is  placed  upon  the  bed,  place 
in  it  about  ten  inches  of  light,  rich  soil,  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  soil  may  be  from  six 
to  eight  inches  from  the  top  of  the  frame. 
Allow  it  to  stand  a  few  days,  giving  it  air  by 
slightly  raising  the  sashes,  so  that  the  fiery 
vapor  or  steam  may  escape.    The  seeds  of 
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cabbage,  cauliflower,  egg-plant,  pepper,  toma- 
to, celery,  and  many  other  varieties, _  may  be 
sown,  and  the  plants  set  out  so  soon  as  sufli- 
ciently  advanced,  and  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. The  heat  of  the  bed  must  be  properly 
regulated  ;  care  will  be  required  to  prevent 
scorching  of  the  young  plants.  In  warm, 
sunny  weather  the  heat  inside  of  the  frame  is 
intense,  and  unless  air  is  freely  given,  or  some 
course  taken  to  obstruct  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
a  great  portion  of  the  plants  will  be  likely  to 
be  ruined.  When  the  sun  gets  pretty  warm 
give  the  sash  a  thin  coat  of  whitewash  ;  this 
creates  a  little  shade,  and  by  raising  the  sash 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  so  as  to  permit 
the  excessive  heat  to  escape,  all  will  be  safe. 
In  severe  weather  keep  the  sash  closed, 
tighten  every  crevice  of  the  hot-bed,  and 
cover  the  frame  and  lights  at  night  with  mats 
or  long  rye  straw.  Protect  the  sides  in  the 
same  way  during  high  winds,  or  the  current 
of  air  through  will  extinguish  the  heat  of  tho 
bed.  In  watering,  while  the  plants  are  still 
small,  use  a  watering  pot  with  a  very  fine 
rose  attached,  augmenting  the  size  of  the  rose 
as  the  plants  increase.  Use  water  with  the 
chill  taken  ofl'. 

COLD -FRAMES 

are  much  safer  for  the  unskilled  than  hot-beds, 
while  most  of  the  principal  advantages  can  be 
secured.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  better 
adapted  for  the  growing  of  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower and  other  plants  of  the  Brassica  order, 
as  the  same  are  liable  to  become  draxon,  if 
the  heat  is  too  great ;  they  should  never  be 
planted  in  the  same  frame  with  egg-plants, 
pepper,  or  other  plants  requiring  a  constant 
high  degree  of  heat.  Cold  frames  are  also 
excellent  for  the  early  production  of  head 
lettuce,  spring  radishes,  &c.  Place  a  frame 
with  sash  upon  a  well  prepared  bed  of  good, 
rich  soil,  in  some  sheltered  place  in  the  gar- 
den ;  in  a  few  days  the  soil  will  become  well 
warmed,  when  seeds  may  be  sown  and  the 
same  attention  given  as  in  a  hot-bed.  A 
cold-frame  is  much  easier  managed  than  a 
hot-bed,  and  plants  grown  in  it  are  hardier, 
and  are  consequently  more  certain  to  grow 
after  being  transplanted.  As  it  depends  upon 
the  sun  for  its  warmth,  a  cold-frame  in  this 
latitude  should  not  be  started  much  before  the 
middle  of  April.  Cover  the  frame  at  night 
with  mats  or  boards. 

HAND-GLASSES 

are  merely  cold-frames  made  so  small  as  to 


be  conveniently  moved  by  the  hand.  Any 
small  frame  or  box  with  a  few  lights  on  top 
will  answer.  An  excellent  band-glass  is  made 
of  a  square  frame,  with  alight  of  glass  at  each 
side  and  on  the  top.  Hand-glasses  can  be 
bought  at  any  large  seed  store,  but  they  are 
so  simple  that  any  one  handy  with  tools,  can 
make  them.  These  admirable  contrivances 
are  exceedingly  useful,  as  they  prevent  the 
drying  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  af- 
ford plants  shelter  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  cold  storms,  and  frosty  nights. 

In  the  absence  of  either  hot-bed  or  cold- 
frame,  a  few  early  plants  of  difiereut  vegeta- 
bles may  be  started  in  the  house.  A  warm 
sunny  Avindow  in  the  kitchen  is  the  place,  as 
the  atmosphere  is  generally  moister  than  that 
of  the  other  rooms.  Plants  should,  however, 
only  be  started  in  the  house,  as  a  last  resort. 
There  are  many  species  of  plants  which  bear 
transplanting  poorly,  such  as  cucumber,  mel- 
ons, corn,  &c.  These  may  be  started  in  pots, 
or  boxes  with  moveable  bottoms,  so  that  in 
transplanting  the  whole  ball  of  earth  sur- 
rounding the  roots  may  be  unbroken.  They 
can  also  be  planted  upon  pieces  of  sod.  Take 
a  good  bit  of  pasture  sod,  and  cut  it  into  suit- 
able pieces  ;  then  with  the  grass  side  down, 
plant  the  seeds  in  the  earth  on  top  ;  place  the 
whole  under  glass  ;  at  a  suitable  time  the  sods 
are  planted  out  without  the  roots  of  the  plants 
being  disturbed. 

West  Cocalico,  Feb.  20,  ISli. 
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LEAVES  AND  THEIR  MODIFICATION. 


1!Y   J.    STAUFFEU. 

THE  foliation  of  vegetation,  or  the  leaves 
of  plants,  are  very  variable  in  form,  size 
and  nerve  arrangement,  as  also  in  their  posi- 
tion on  the  stems,  which  may  be  alternate, 
opposite,  whorled,  clustered,  or  spirally  ar- 
ranged. 

An  ordinary  sized  shade  tree  may  have 
seven  millions  of  leaves, say  an  elm,  thus  ex- 
posing a  surface ,  in  theaggregate,  of  200,000 
square  feet,  equal  to  five  acres  of  foliage. 
The  ribs  and  veins  are  the  woody  frame 
work,  and  aid  to  bring  in  the  ascendinc;  sap. 
The  cellular  portion  is  the  green  pulp,  very 
similar  to  the  green  layer  of  the  bark,  only 
that  it  has  no  corky  layer;  but  like  it  again, 
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by  being  covered  with  a  transparent  skin  or 
epidermis,  lilie  that  on  the  stem. 

The  green  coloring  matter  known  as  cMoro- 
jihijU,  which  simply  signifies  '-the  green  of 
leaves,"  is  now  called  xanthogene  by  Hope. 
Mosses,  he  says,  do  not  contain  it,  but  I  can- 
not follow  him  in  his  experiments,  nor  do 
they  alter  the  facts.  This  green  pulp  in  most 
leaves  is  in  two  distinct  layers,  the  upper 
facing  the  sky  and  the  lower  the  ground,  the 
the  upper  is  always  deeper  green,  being  also 
more  compact  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
cells.  Plants  subject  to  dry  seasons,  such  as 
the  oleander,  have  layers  of  longer  cells, 
placed  endwise  and  ver}''  much  compacted,  ex- 
])0sing  less  surface  (compared  with  their  den- 
sity or  thickness)  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
suu,  to  lessen  evaporation — while  marsh  plants 
have  their  cells  loose'y  arranged  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells.  A  large  part  of  the  moisture 
which  the  roots  of  a  growing  i^lant  are  con- 
stantly absorbing,  after  being  carried  up 
through  the  stem,  is  evaporated  from  the 
leaves.  The  breathing  pores  [stomates)  are 
small  openings,  mainly  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves.  In  the  white  lily  they  are  easily 
seen  by  a  simple  pocket  magnifying  glass. 
Those  on  the  lower  side  of  a  leaf  are  about 
00,000  to  the  square  inch,  and  only  about  3,000 
in  the  upper  surface,  or  twenty  to  one.  We 
will  now  consider  some  of  the  modifications 
of  the  ordinary  leaves.  The  first  pair,  or 
seed  leaves,  are  usually  thick,  because  they 
are  the  depository  of  food  to  the  growing 
plantlet ;  such  are  seen  in  the  almond-apple 
seed,  bean,  pea,  oak  and  horse  chestnut; 
these  fleshy  leaves  spring  direct  from  the  seed, 
in  which  is  stored  up,  as  in  the  seed  itself, 
food  to  nourish  the  growing  plantlet  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  vegetation. 

In  the  pumpkin,  however,  and  few  other 
plants,  these  first  or  seed  leaves,  gradually 
develope  into  the  ordinary  green  leaves,  as 
they  part  with  their  stored  up  food  in  nourish- 
ing the  developing  into  true  leaves. 

In  hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  plants  there 
are  bulb  scales  ;  these  are  a  kind  of  under- 
ground leaves,  in  which  nourishment  is  stored 
up  for  the  next  year's  crop  of  leaves  ;  it  hap- 
pens that  flowers  sometimes  come  before  the 
leaves,  or  simultaneously  with  them. 

There  are  bud  scales  on  stems  of  planis  ; 
these  stems  are  sometimes  underground  and 
root-like,  called  a  rhizoma  :  these  creeping 
stems,  like  in  the  mint  farailj'-,  the  couch-grass 


and  the  like,  are  usually  divided  into  joints  or 
nodes,  bearing  scales,  as  are  the  leaves  on  the 
stem  next  the  ground  ;  buds  are  also  produced 
under  these  scales,  as  in  the  proper  leaves  on 
the  stem.  Roots  are,  usually,  also  attached 
to  these  nodes  or  underground  stems,  but  they 
have  no  sign  of  a  scale  nor  axillary  bud. 

In  order  to  understand  the  character  of  a 
Tuber  for  instance,  as  the  potato.  This  arises 
from  the  end  of  a  root-stock  forming  an  en- 
larged or  thickened  shoot ;  a  large  part  of  the 
nourishment  of  the  plant,  in  a  liquid  state,  is 
carried  down  the  stem  into  these  underground 
branches,  and  arrested  to  swell  the  tuber  with 
starchy  matter,  and  makes  the  solid  potalo, 
storing  up  food  for  the  use  of  man  or  future 
development  of  the  plant  itself.  The  scales, 
with  what  is  called  the  eye  of  the  potato,  is 
nothing  but  an  undeveloped  leaf  with  its  ax- 
illary bud,  which,  when  planted,  will  repro- 
duce the  plant,  very  rapidly,  by  its  store  of 
food  to  start  it  under  the  proper  conditions. 
Thus  with  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia,  &c.;  taken 
up  in  the  fall,  the  store  of  food  acts  in  like 
manner  when  re-planted  in  the  spring.  It 
may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  ordinary  stem 
leaves  perform  certain  functions,  as  it  were 
in  a  two-fold  direction,  upward  to  produce  the 
flower  and  develop  the  apple,  and  downward 
to  develop  the  tuber;  hence  it  is  that  arrest- 
ing the  development  of  the  flowers  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  growth  of  the  tuber,  when 
properly  managed  at  the  right  time. 

But  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  certain 
leaves  that  I  feel  disposed  to  notice.  The 
leaves  of  the  fly-trap,  Dioncea  wiHsc/pjiZa,  which 
grow  in  sandy  bogs  in  Xorth  Carolina.  These 
have  the  midrib  of  an  ordmary  leaf,  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  hingjd  paletts,  beset  with 
spines,  which  open  and  shut  much  like  an  old 
fashioned  steel-trap  ;  the}^  are  indeed  a  regu- 
lar trap.  When  an  insect,  like  a  fly,  alights 
upon  them,  attracted  by  a  kind  of  honied  se- 
cretion, the  twj  paletts  close,  and  the  spines 
pin  the  victim  fast  and  kills  it,  when  it  is  ac- 
tually absorbed  by  the  very  secre'.ions  that 
tempted  it  to  this  insidious  trap ;  and,  as  it 
were,  is  digested  in  order  to  nourish  the  plant. 
It  has  been  found  that  animal  food  is  indis- 
pensible  to  the  full  health  of  the  plant.  Here 
then  we  have  a  carnicerous  plant. 

The  pitcher  plant  {Nepenthea  distillatoria) 
has  leaves  like  an  ordinary  plant,  with  the 
midrib  elongated  into  a  climbing  tendril ;  at 
the  end  of  this  tendril  is  an  expansion  six  in- 
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ches  long,  forming  a  regular  cup,  with  a 
hinged  lid,  which  fits  very  closely,  during 
night  this  lid  is  closed,  when  a  limpid  fluid  of 
pure  water  is  distilled  to  fill  the  cup ;  during 
the  day  the  lid  is  raised  and  the  water  evapo- 
rates. This  provision  of  water  has  often 
served  to  quench  the  thirst  of  an  Indian  hunt- 
er lost  in  the  burning  deserts  of  the  East. 

Our  native  pitcher  plant,  called  the  Hun- 
ter's Cup,  is  the  Sarracenia  purpurea.  These 
usually  grow  in  marshy  places,  and  are  often 
filled  with  a  purer,  fresher  water  than  the  luke- 
warm water  of  the  surrounding  marsh,  and 
then  aflbrd  drink  for  the  thirsty  hunter.  Again, 
they  are  found  half  filled  with  dead  flies,  and 
the  like,  often  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  a 
rich  manure  for  the  plant.  These  leaves  are 
all  radical,  surrounding  the  flower  stem,  bent 
upward,  and  thickened  with  a  hollow,  oblong 
cup  or  tube,  without  a  lid. 

The  only  other  leaves  I  will  mention  are 
those  of  the  sensitive  plant,  Mimosa  pudica. 
Many  interesting  facts  are  related  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  sensation  as  almost  to  persuade 
one  of  being  possessed  of  a  conscious  nerre 
system,  for  if  a  drop  of  acid  is  put  upon  a  sin- 
gle leaf— ever  so  carefully — all  the  leaves 
close  and  droop  as  if  shrinking  from  pain,  or 
the  insult  off'ered  them  ;  so  if  the  focus  of  a 
burning  glass  is  made  to  act  upon  a  single  leaf. 
Narcotics  stupefy  them,  and  indeed  mmy 
very  curious  experiments  tend  to  show  that 
there  is  a  sensitiveness  akin  toliving  beings  in 
these  plants  not  yet  fully  understood.  Xature 
is  indeed  strange  and  mxrvelous,  and  past  find- 
ing out. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

SCALE  INSECTS. 

FROM  our  valued  contributor,  Mr.  U.  S.,  of 
Conestoga,andnow  the  agricultural  editor 
of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  within  the  last 
few  days  we  received  a  small  branch  of  a 
lemon  tree,  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  which  were 
seriously  infested  by  a  species  of  "  scale 
insect."  These  insects  are  about  a  tenth  of 
an  inch  long,  an  oblong  oval  or  shield,  or 
turtle-shape  in  form,  with  a  tolerably  deep 
posterior  marginal  indentation.  There  are 
also,  on  each  side,  two  lateral  marginal  inden- 
tations, with  minute  foot-like  appendages  pro- 
truding, and  the  whole  margin  is  sparsely 
ringed  with  very  minute  bristles,  or  spines. 


We  have  heard  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees  of  the  South  being  seriously  infested  by 
scale  insects,  but  we  cannot  say  that  these  are, 
or  even  7nay  be,  the  same  species.  This  tree 
has  been  in  Lancaster  county  for  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  only  became  infested  the 
last  year  or  so.  As  the  Osage  orange  is  being 
introduced  into  this  county  for  hedge  purposes, 
this  insect,  if  not  a  new  species,  may  be  the 
one  described  by  Mr.  Riley,  State  Entomolo- 
gist of  Mo.  (Lecanium  maclurce),  and  which  has 
been  found  on  the  Osage  orange  hedges  of  the 
Western  States.  That  insect,  however,  when 
fully  matured,  secretes  a  white  flocculent 
mass,  in  which  it  deposites  its  eggs;  but  the 
adult  of  the  insect  under  consideration,  at  the 
proper  time,  may  do  the  same.  Indeed,  this 
insect  is  much  like  the  "  grape  scale"  [Lecan- 
ium t'i7is)  — described  by  Dr.  Fitch — about 
the  month  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May.  We 
think  a  coat  of  grease,  of  almost  any  kind,  ap- 
plied with  a  small  paint-brush,  would  effectu- 
ally remove  these  "scabby"  enemies.  We 
have  seen  this  remedy  "  work  like  a  charm," 
in  removing  Aspidiotis  harrisii  from  badly  in- 
fested young  pear  trees. 

These  lemon-scale  insects,  although  seem- 
ingly not  yet  fully  developed, on  being  highly 
magnified  exhibit  the  characters  described 
above,  and  also  dark  spots  near  the  anterior 
margin,  which  seem  to  be  the  eyes,  and  two 
oblong  masses  along  each  side  of  the  central 
line,  which  appear  to  be  eggs,  and  about  fifty 
in  number.  The  inclosing  integument,  or 
shell,  is  reticulated,  and  so  transparent  that 
their  eyes  and  eggs  may  be  seen  either  from  a 
dorsal  or  neutral  view  of  the  insect.  These 
eggs  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow  color,  and  the 
color  of  the  insect  itself  has  a  pale,  brownish 
tinge,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  larger 
the  individuals  the  deeper  the  color.  The 
upper  surface  of  some  of  the  leaves  were 
partially  coated  over  with  a  transparent  sub- 
stance resembling  what  is  called  "  honey- 
dew,"  which  is  sweet  to  the  t  iste.  It  is  very 
probrble  that  a  full  development  of  this  insect 
may  prove  it  to  be  the  Coccus  [Lecanium)  hes- 
peridium  of  Linn.,  which  has  long  been  known 
to  infest  ths  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  oth- 
er green-house  plants  of  Europ?,  and  from 
whence,  like  the  apple-tree  scale  insect,  (^s^i- 
dioiis  concTiif or  mis),  it  has  been  introduced  in- 
to this  country,  although  it  may  be  an  enigma 
of  difficult  solution  as  to  how  such  an  insect 
should  make  such  a  sucicleu  appearance  in  a 
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locality  and  oa  a  species  of  vegetation  where 
it  had  not  been  observed  before. 

Dr.  Harris  recommends  a  wash  of  soft-soap 
and  water,  applied  with  a  brush,  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  insects,  and  probably  a  decoc- 
tion of  strong  tobacco  would  have  the  same 
effect;  and  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  in 
this  latitude  not  attaining  a  very  great  size, 
it  can  be  easil}'^  applied.  We  hope,  however, 
our  correspondent  will  exempt  one  branch, 
from  Avhich  we  desire  a  small  sprig,  about 
once  or  twice  a  month,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  observuig  the  various 
stages  of  the  insects  development.  R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jacksonville,  Florida,     ) 
Feb.  10,  1870.         <, 

Mr.  S.  S.  Rath  von— jDear  Sir:  I  enclose  a 
leaf  taken  from  an  orange  tree  near  Palatka, 
in  this  State,  about  ten  days  ago.  The  leaf  is 
studded  along  part  of  its  margin  with  the  eggs 
of  an  insect,  some  of  which  have  hatched 
within  a  few  days.  The  insect,  it  is  said,  has 
latel}'  made  its  appearance  in  this  section,  and 
some  information  regarding  its  nature  and 
habits  is  desired. 

The  cold  weather  in  the  North  has  driven 
me  down  here  for  the  winter.  I  might  fur- 
nish you  some  remarks  in  a  visit  to  a  fine 
orange-grove  I  made  several  days  ago,  in  case 
you  think  they  would  be  interesting  to  The 
Lancaster  Farmer,  and,  perhaps,  also  a 
few  paragraphs  upon  other  agricultural  and 
horticultural  interests  in  this  State,  if  desira- 
ble. 

The  climate  has  been  mild  here  for  three 
weeks  past — the  extent  of  my  stay— much 
like  a  June  da}''  in  Pennsylvania,  although  a 
cold  snap  prevailed  early  in  January,  which 
caused  the  orange  trees  in  this  town  to  drop 
their  leaves,  and,  of  course,  ruined  the  fruit. 
Some  trees  twenty  years  old  are  killed  by  the 
frost  then  occurring,  and  all  are  so  much  dam- 
aged that  cutting  in  is  required. 

Hope  the  society  flourishes.  It  has  my  best 
wishes.        Yours  very  respectfully, 

W.  L.  DlFFENDERFFER. 

[The  "  insect  eggs"  alluded  to  by  our  cor- 
respondent came  to  hand  with  very  little  in- 
jury ;  but  about  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  young 
insects,  which  had  hatched  out,  were  all  dead, 


and  flattened  out,  in  passing  through  Uncle 
Sam's  mail-bags. 

These  eggs  are  certainly  Orthopterous,  but 
we  cannot  be  so  certain  about  the  species. 
Our  opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  are  the 
eggs  of  the  southern  "Katy-did" — Phylloptera 
Jawri folia — which,  of  course, feeds  on  vegeta- 
tion, but  if  Katy-dids  are  not  more  abundant 
in  the  south  ihau  they  are  in  the  north,  there 
need  not  be  any  serious  apprehensions  about 
them.  There  are  twenty-seven  of  these  eggs 
lying  obliquely  side  by  side,  along  the  margin 
of  the  orange  leaf,  and  this  is  about  the  usual 
number  which  one  female  of  this  and 
allied  species  deposits  in  a  season.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  young  would  be  destroyed  from 
various  casualties  before  they  reached  matu- 
rity. "What  food  the  remaining  fourth  would 
appropriate  would  be  scarcely  perceptable  in 
a  country  of  such  luxuriant  vegetation  as  the 
"  Sunny  South"  possesses.  Still,  knowing  now 
what  these  are,  what  they  produce,  and  the 
character  of  the  insect  that  deposits  the  eggs, 
if  there  are  any  fears  entertained  in  reference 
to  them,  those  fears  may  be  dissipated  by  giv- 
ing the  trees  a  thorough  examination,  and  de- 
stroying all  the  eggs  and  young  insects  that 
may  be  found.  Vegetable  feeding  insects, 
under  no  circumstances,  can  be  regarded  as 
the  friends  of  the  cultivitors  of  the  soil,  and 
therefore  it  would,  perhaps,  be  best  to  "  kill 
them  off""  whenever  we  can. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  contribu- 
tions to  our  columns  that  our  correspondent 
can  make,  even  if  it  should  not  have  a  very 
special  local  value.  Oar  readers,  we  know, 
are  fond  of  variety,  and  do  not  confine  their 
thoughts  within  the  limits  of  Lancaster  county 
merely,  but  also  have  a  reasonable  desire  to 
know  something  about  what  is  transpiring  in 
other  parts  of  our  wide  extended  country. 
Therefore,  send  along  your  Southern  contri- 
butions, doctor,  and  "  faith  we'll  prent  'era," 
and  thank  you  "  to  boot."  We  are  also  happy 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  saj"  that  both 
the  Society  and  The  Farmer  are  flourishing, 
beyond  any  previous  period  of  their  existence. 
The  intelligent  reading  and  thinking  people 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  The  Farmer  as 
they  ought,  and  this  appreciative  spirit  must 
ultimately  culminate  in  a  higher  appreciation 
of  their  own  high  and  honorable  calling.  Still 
there  are  a/cjo,  who  seem  to  be  dreadfully 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  contributing  the  pecu- 
niary pittance  that  is  necessary  to  sustain  a 
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local  journal,  devoted  to  the  agricultural  and 
domestic  interests  of  our  great  county.  But 
to  show  that  not  all  prophets  are  destitute  of 
honor  in  their  own  country,  we  have,  within 
the  present  year,  received  the  indorsement  of 
the  ''  Fruit  Growers'  Society''  and  the  "Farm- 
ers' Institute,"  two  flourishing  associations, 
composed  of  as  intelligent  a  class  of  men  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Upon  such  manifestations  as  these 
we  ultimately  depend,  as  among  the  chief 
anchors  of  our  paper. ^ 


ORCHARD  CULTURE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :— Having  read  several 
articles  in  the  Lancaster  Farmer  in  re- 
gard to  the  care  and  management  of  orchards, 
I  shall  attempt  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  my 
experience  and  mode  of  treatment  in  that 
particular : 

First,  let  us  suppose  we  are  about  setting 
an  orchard,  for  the  site  of  which  we  would 
much  prefer  a  northern  slope  ;  the  soil  of  a 
slight  clayey  soil ;  nature  somewhat  flinty.  We 
prefer  a  northern  slope,  from  the  fact  that 
vegetation  will  be  less  forward  early  in  the 
spring  than  one  on  a  southern  slope,  and  con- 
sequently less  subject  to  be  injured  by  cold 
fnaps,  which  often  occur  in  early  spring  after 
some  days  of  warm  weather,  which  hastens 
on  vegetation. 

In  the  next  place  we  would  say,  get  the  best 
stout,  thrifty  young  trees  that  can  be  had  from 
some  good  reliable  nurseryman.  It  is  best  to 
get  your  stock  of  trees  from  some  place  not 
too  far  from  home,  for  by  so  doing  trees  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  planted  all 
the  same  day,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  far 
better  for  the  young  trees. 

Planting  (after  the  ground  be  properly  pre- 
pared) we  will  next  consider.  In  this,  almost 
all  persons  fail  in  one  particular — making  the 
holes  too  small  for  the  young  roots  to  spread 
and  grow  properly.  Making  the  holes  for 
post  fence  is  one  thing,  and  making  holes  for 
planting  fruit  trees  is  quite  another  thing. 

Holes  for  young  trees  cannot  easily  be  dug 
too  large.  Trees  should  be  set  the  same  depth, 
as  before  their  removal.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  placing  the  earth  around  the  roots, 
that  they  lie  nicely  branched  out  and  properly 
divided,  so  that  the  roots  do  not  crowd  one 
another.  After  planting,  the  young  trees 
should  be  braced  up  with  elakps,  so  that  the 


wind  cannot  whirl  them  about  until  they  are 
well  set  and  rooted  fast. 

We  have  now  considered  some  of  the  most 
important  things  in  setting  and  care  of  a  young 
orchard;  let  us  next  consider  one  of  a  bearing 
age.  If  your  orchard  is  in  a  good  bearing 
condition,  try  and  keep  it  so.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  how  can  this  be  done  ?  My 
answer  is  by  attending  to  your  soil  as  well  as 
your  trees.  My  treatment  for  the  past 
ten  years  to  my  soil  in  the  orchard  has  been 
this :  First,  a  good  top  dressing  of  good 
fine  manure  (barn-yard  scrapings)  applied 
about  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  a  circle  of 
from  six  to  eight  feet;  two  years  from  then, 
the  grass  being  somewhat  exhausted,  I  ma- 
nured the  whole  surface  of  the  orchard  very 
heavily  with  the  best  manure  I  had,  and  plowed 
it  under  with  a  slow,  steady  team,  taking  all 
the  care  possible  not  to  tear  off"  any  large 
roots,  plowing  quite  shallow  on  nearing  the 
trees,  thus  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  in- 
juring the  roots ;  also,  exercising  care  not  to 
peal  any  bark  off"  of  the  trees  in  passing  with 
the  team.  After  putting  the  soil  into  proper 
order,  I  planted  corn  in,  and  the  result  was  I 
had  an  ordinary  good  crop  of  corn,  but  more 
than  an  ordinary  crop  of  apples.  I  have  oc- 
casionally treated  my  orchard  in  a  similar 
manner  since,  and  always  found  an  increase 
in  the  apple  crop  after  treating  it  thus  : 

We  will,  in  the  next  place,  notice  a  few 
things  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  trees. 
See  to  it  that  your  trees  are  properly  pruned ; 
all  dead  branches  should  be  removed  ;  thin  out 
the  branches,  such  as  encumber  the  more 
thriving  ones.  It  is  not  the  many  branches 
that  give  the  fine  fruit,  but  the  best  pruned 
and  properly  divided  branches  that  admit  sun 
and  air  properly.  Another  important  duty  : 
apple  trees,  as  they  become  older,  will  form  a 
rough  bark,  which  should  be  scraped  and  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  washed  with  soap  suds. 
I'his  will  have  a  tendency  of  giving  the  trees 
a  fine,  smooth  bark,  and  of  killing  insects 
which  may  be  laying  their  brood.  Trees  are 
porous,  and  should  not  be  clogged  up  by  any 
surplus  bark.  ]3ark  thus  scraped  off"  should 
not  be  permitted  to  lay  about  under  the  trees, 
but  gathered  up  and  burned,  as  insects  often 
breed  in  this  old  bark. 

We  will  lastly  briefly  consider  the  ravages 
of  those  insects  on  this  most  valuable  fruit, 
and  try  and  point  out  some  of  the  few  reme* 
dies. 
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All  who  took  the  slightest  notice  in  regard 
to  this  crop  during  last  fall  must  have  ohserved 
the  vast  difference  in  quality  hetween  those 
apples  that  were  shipped  from  a  distance  and 
our  own  crop.  Those  from  a  distance,  so  far 
as  ray  own  observation  extended,  were  solid, 
and  could  t)8  kept  for  a  long  time,  while  our 
own,  for  a  great  part,  were  inferior,  almost  all 
being  punctured  by  some  insect,  which  caused 
a  worm  in  the  apple,  which  was  doing  his  mis- 
chievous work  at  the  core  of  the  apple,  caus- 
ing it  to  wither  and  decay  ;  and  thus  a  good 
supply  of  winter  apples  diminished  rapidly. 
This  apple  worm  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
hatched  by  a  small  gray-winged  moth,  which 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit, 
where  the  little  grub  is  hatched  and  soon  eats 
its  way  into  and  spoils  the  apple,  causing  it  to 
fall  prematurely  to  the  ground. 

After  this  the  worm  makes  its  escape  into 
the  ground,  or  under  the  old  bark  of  the  tree, 
when  the  young  moth  again  emerges  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Now  it  strikes  us  very  forcibly 
that  there  is  yet  abetter  remedy  for  this  worm 
than  anything  that  can  be  done  for  the  trees 
in  the  way  of  scraping  away  old  bark,&c. 
The  remedy  is  simply  turning  swine  into  the 
orchard,  for  by  eating  this  fruit  fallen  so  early, 
they  will  destroy  the  worms  they  contain,  and 
it  will  prevent  thousands  of  insects.  In  olden 
times  it  was  the  custom  among  farmers  to  let 
swine  have  free  access  to  the  orchard,  but  of 
late,  when  fruit  has  become  more  valuable, 
they  are  not  allowed  this  freedom,  and  hence 
it  is  owing  in  a  great  part  to  the  increase  of 
insects  of  this  kind. 

The  objection  to  this  may  be  that  early  ap- 
ples will  be  lost,  for  a  great  part,  by  turning 
swine  in  to  eat  the  tirst  or  wind-fallen  apples  ; 
but  then  better  lose  a  few  early  apples  than 
let  the  whole  orchard  suffer,  if  swine  can  help 
us  in  getting  rid  of  some  of  this  pest. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have 
access  to  a  work,  lately  issued,  entitled,  '*Thc 
Farmer's  Book,  or  How  to  Make  the  Farm 
Pay,"  I  will  quote  the  following:  "It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  destroy  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  original  insects  that  lay  the 
egg.  This  is  done  by  building  fires  in  the 
orchards  in  the  early  evenings  in  June.  These 
insects,  as  also  the  caterpiller,  moth,  and 
many  others  injurious  to  vegetation,  fly  about 
at  this  time,  are  attracted  by  the  blaze,  and 
fall  an  easy  victim." 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  in  this,  as  in 


anything  else,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,  and  if  all  who  have  the  care 
and  management  of  orchards  will  but  give 
this  matter  attention  for  a  few  years,  we  may, 
by  comparing  notes,  or  in  other  words,  ex- 
changing views,  arrive  at  the  true  secret  of 
success  in  fruit  culture. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  S.  Hoover. 
East  Hem-p field,  Feb,  15th,  1871. 


APIARY. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES. 


UY     GERSIIOM    WEXGER,  M.    D. 

MARCH.-Xow  is  a  very  important  time  to 
manage  bees  successfully.  They  should 
now  be  set  out  one  by  one  to  their  old  stands,  a 
day  or  two  intervening,  so  that  when  they  fly 
out  to  air  themselves  they  will  not  mix  too 
much.  While  they  are  now  breeding  very- 
fast,  they  should  be  supplied  with  rye  flour, 
from  which  to  gather  pollen  for  their  brood. 
It  should  be  put  close  to  the  entrance  every 
fine  morning.  This  will  encourage  them  to 
breed  much  faster  than  without  it,  which  is  of 
much  importance,  as  an  early  swarm  is  worth 
two  late  ones.  Candies  fed  to  them  at  this 
time  will  encourage  breeding,  even  if  the}' 
have  honey  enough. 

Close  the  top  ventilation  as  summer  ap- 
proaches—not all  at  once,  but  gradually.  The 
entrance  below  must  be  enlarged  in  the  same 
way. 

New  hives  should  now  be  set  oat  on  fine 
days,  painted  and  made  ready,  as  the  time  is 
approaching  when  they  will  be  needed,  as 
newly  painted  hives  are  not  so  good.  I  will 
here  suggest  a  cheap  and  very  good  paint: 

Common  lime,  water  and  linseed  oil,  equal 
quantities,  mix;  add  a  little  white  lead,  then 
Spanish  brown,  or  yellow  ochre,  or  any  cheap 
coloring,  to  make  different  shades. 


Salt  and  Ashes  for  Horses.— Those 
keeping  horses  should,  twice  a  week,  throw 
in  a  handful  of  salt  and  ashes.  Mix  them  by 
putting  three  parts  of  salt  to  one  of  ashes. 
Horses  relish  this,  and  will  keep  their  hail- 
short  and  fine.  It  will  prevent  hots,  colic,  &c. 
A  little  ground  sulphur  mixed  wita  salt  and 
ashes,  and  given  once  in  two  or  three  weeks 
is  beneficial. 
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MEETING    OF    THE    LANCASTER 

COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AND 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 


THE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  at  the  Orphans'  Court 
Room,  Lancaster  city,  Monday  afternoon, 
Eebruary  6th,  187L  After  the  Society  had 
been  called  to  order  and  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  the 
President  returned  thanks  to  the  Society  for 
the  unsought  honor  of  again  electing  him 
chairman  cf  the  Society  during  the  ensuing 
year,  at  the  last  meeting,  and  in  his  absence. 
He  adverted  in  his  remarks  to  the  present 
status  of  the  Society,  and  said  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  an  experiment.  It  was 
now  a  fixed  fact.  He  added,  that  much  was 
yet  wanting  to  render  it  equal  to  some  of  the 
oreanizations  of  our  sister  counties. 

The  following  new  members  were  proposed 
and  elected,  viz.:  A.  L.  Garber,  Columbia; 
J.  L.  Stthman,  Litiz ;  John  M.Moore, Colum- 
bia; J.  W.  Urban,  Conestoga. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox  next  proceeded  to  read  an 
essay  upon  "  Farmers'  Homes." 

When  Mr.  Fox  had  finished  the  reading  of 
his  essay,  the  President  remarked  that  it  was, 
in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  ablest  essays  ever 
read  before  this  Society,  and  upon  motion,  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the 
essayist  therefor. 

Levi  S.  Reist  spoke  in  most  complimentary 
terms  of  the  subject  and  character  of  the 
essay.  He  added  that  great  utility  would 
accrue  if  the  study  of  botany  was  made  a  part 
of  the  common  school  curriculum. 

Pr.  E.  K.  Hertz  was  greatly  pleased  with 


the  part  of  the  essay  that  he  had  heard,  and 
he  remarked  the  inconvenience  that  families 
suffered  for  the  want  of  the  comforts  suggested 
as  needed  by  Mr.  Fox. 

C.  T.  Fox  remarked  that  his  theme  had 
been  prompted  to  his  mind  by  an  observance 
in  an  adjoining  county  of  the  com'"ortable 
arrangements  that  a  farmer  of  taste  had  sup- 
plied for  the  convenience  of  his  family. 

It  was  now  remarked  by  several  members 
that  Mr.  Fox  should  favor  the  Society  with  an 
essay  upon  farmers'  wives,  and,  upon  a  short 
reflection,  he  consented  to  do  so,  and  was  as- 
signed as  one  of  the  essayists  for  the  March 
meeting.  Johnson  Miller,  of  Litiz,  was  also 
announced  as  essayist  for  the  March  meeting. 

M.  D.  Kendig  wished  to  know  what  could 
be  done  to  add  pleasure  to  the  surroundings 
of  those  in  the  rural  districts,  and  to  induce 
farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  matter  ? 

J.  Staufter  thought  that  the  agitation  of  the 
subject,  and  the  bringing  it  before  the  people, 
was  just  what  was  needed. 

Several  .nembers  detailed  their  experience, 
in  getting  up  clubs  for  agricultural  papers. 
Elias  Breckbill  thought  that  for  the  next  five 
years  no  Lancasterian  should  engage  in  get- 
ting up  clubs  for  an  agricultural  paper  pub- 
lished out  of  the  county. 

J.  A.  Breckbill  spoke  in  very  complimentary 
terms  of  The  Lancastek  Farmer,  and  was 
exceedingly  sorry  that  the  taste  of  farmers 
should  be  so  depraved  as  to  seek  for  illustra- 
tions or  pictures  instead  of  solid  reading  mat- 
ter, such  as  appears  in  The  Farmer. 

Henry  M.  Engle  proposed  that  he  would 
aimself  give  five  dollars,  as  a  bonus,  to  the 
man  who  would  get  up  the  largest  subscrip- 
tion list  for  the  Lancaster  Farmer.  He 
deplored  the  slowness  with  which  our  farmers 
come  forward  to  support  agricultural  journals, 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  an  agitation  of 
the  question  at  this  time  might  do  some  good  ; 
it  was  a  setting  of  the  current  in  the  right 
direction. 

J.  Stauffer  now  read  a  short  essay  upou 
corn. 

Society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 


We  publish  in  full,  in  the  present  number 
of  The  Farmer,  the  essay  of  Cyrus  T.  Fox, 
Esq.,  and  do  so,  believing,  that  justice  could 
not  be  done  to  it  by  abridging  it  in  any  man- 
ner. It  met  the  approval  of  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  it.    The  President  of  the 
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Society  remarked  at  the  lime  that  he  con- 
sidered it  one  of  the  best  essays  ever  read  be- 
fore the  Society.  We  submit  the  following 
opinion  as  to  its  merits,  from  the  Benrhs  and 
Schuylkill  Journal,  which  paper  published  the 
essay  entire : 

"Every  farmer  and  farmer's  wife,  and  every 
young  man  and  maiden  in  farmers'  families, 
should  read  the  admirable  essay  on  'Farmers' 
Homes,'  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
to-day's  Journal.  The  author,  Cyrus  T.  Fox, 
Esq.,  has  given  the  subject  much  thought, 
and  his  suggestions  are  throughout  most  ex- 
cellent. In  ail  our  agricultural  reading,  we  have 
never  come  across  a  better  paper  on  the  same 
subject.  The  essay,  as  we  stated  last  week, 
was  read  before  the  Lancaster  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  its  last  monthly  meeting, 
and  ap;)ears  for  the  tirst  time  in  print  in  our 
journal.  Mr.  Fox  has  consented,  upon  special 
request,  to  read  a  paper  on  'Farmers'  Wives,' 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  Society, 
which  will  also  appear  in  our  agricultural 
pepartment  in  due  time.  We  have  the 
promise  of  frequent  contributions  from  Mr. 
F.,  to  the  farm  department  of  the  Journal 
(luring  the  ensuing  year." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REVIEW   OF  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 


RY  HUMBOLDT. 

Can  We  Projitahly  Change  Our  System  of 
Farming  ?  By  E.  B. — This  is  an  important 
subject,  and  should  have  been  put  more 
strongly.    The  question  is  : 

How  long  w^ill  the  majoriiy  of  farmers  fail 
to  see  their  interest  ? 

Not  merely  by  rotation,  which  is  pretty 
generally  practiced  (in  this  section  at  least), 
but  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  mixed  hus- 
bandry, and  by  investing  some  of  their  sur- 
plus funds  in  manufacturing  in  their  midst, 
thereby  bringing  production  and  consumption 
side  by  side. 

How  to  Train  Young  Men  fer  Agricultural 
Pursxdts,  by  L.  S.  i?.,  has  been  discussed 
pretty  thoroughly  for  a  number  of  years.  Two 
things  to  effect  a  cure  :  1st.  The  many  fiiil- 
ures  of  those  who  have,  prodig.al-like,  left  the 
farm,  and,  Micawber-like, ''  looking  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up."  2d.  Tho  improving  and 
ornamenting  of  farms  and  farmers'  homes. 

Description,  Ifc,  of  Vegetables,  by  J.  G.  Krei- 
f?er.— This  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  if 
your  young  contributor  will  do  it  justice  ia 


every  respect,  he  will  have  performed  a  task 
that  few  can  do. 

Cutting  Grafts,  fyc,  by  same,  is  good  advice. 
This  business  is  often  performed  v&ry  slovenly. 

Entomology.— S.  S.  R.  has  done  so  much  un- 
rewarded and  unappreciated  labor  in  this 
department,  that,  if  this  generation  will  not 
appreciate  it,  the  next  will,  and  will  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Planting  and  Training  Orchards,  by  C.  H. — 
Mr.  H  has  so  much  experience,  and  we  have 
seen  so  many  good  articles  from  his  pen,  that 
it  would  seem  folly  to  add  more  than  a  rec- 
ommendation to  re-read  said  article  and  en- 
deavor to  profit  thereby.  On  one  point, 
however,  we  must  beg  leave  to  differ,  i.e., 
seven  feet  is  rather  a  tall  trunk  for  an  apple 
tree,  or  any  other  fruit  tree. 

The  Article  signed  Rohrestoion  contains 
some  very  good  practical  hints.  Should  pre- 
fer to  see  less  about  tobacco  and  more  about 
fruit.  It  would  do  so  much  more  good  than 
the  raising  of  the  former.  Just  think,  Mr. 
Rohrerstown,  how  many  little  faces  you  might 
cause  to  smile  ;  how  much  more  thej'  would 
enjoy  the  delicious  fruits ;  how  much  those 
fruits  would  contribute  to  their  health  and 
happmess,  would  you  teach  their  fathers  how 
to  have  fruit  in  abundance  rather  than  teach 
them  how  to  increase  the  amount  of  tobacco' 
farmed,  with  which  so  many  of  our  homes 
are  already  overflowing,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  little  darlings  go  to  their  long 
homes,  their  parents  never  dreaming  of  what 
cause. 

Our  author  criticises  his  recorder  of  "  Farm 
It«ms^^  very  severely,  wiio  may  be  too  negli- 
gent in  some  of  his  every  day  duties,  but  does 
not  the  world  at  large  reap  great  benefits  from 
just  such  characters,  whether  they  receive  any 
or  not  ? 

Can  any  Person  Paise  Fruit  Trees  ?-  By  J. 
B.  G. — This  has  become  a  triangular  contest. 
Hope  we  shall  all  profit  thereby.  It  is  often 
worth  as  much  to  know  why  we  fail  as  why 
we  succeed. 

Dried  Grapes,  By  J.  B.  (?.— Hope  the  Mis- 
sourians  will  succeed  in  making  good  raisins 
by  and  by;  but  whether  they  will  ever  drive 
the  Italians  entirely  to  ''  organ-grinding,"  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit- 
Growers'  Society,  which  held  its  last  annual 
session  at  Chambtrsburg  recently, is  well  spo- 
keri  of  as  ^,  society  doing  niuch  good.      Said 
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session  is  reported  as   one  of  the  most  inter-  ] 
csting  that  the  Society  has  yet  held. 

Cumberland  Valley  appears  to  have  made 
quite  a  favorable  impression  upon  a  number 
of  our  eastern  men.  Hope  it  may  yet  prove 
to  be  the  fruit  garden  of  Pennsylvania. 

Improvements  in  Poultry-Breeding ,  By  J.  B. 
E. — This  writer  gives  so  many  good  home 
thrusts  as  to  always  make  his  articles  interest- 
ing. 

Winter  Occupatio7is,  by  C.  T.  F.,  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions  which,  if  prac- 
ticed, would  prevent  ma«y  from  getting  the 
"  blues,"  and  in  addition  pay  them  well. 

The  author  of  Random  Sketches  thinks  that 
Lancaster  county  farms  are  not  worth  what 
they  sell  for  under  the  present  system  of 
farming.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  them 
made  the  "chink"  come  somehow,  and  will 
try  it  further.  He  does  not  seem  to  fear  the 
overstocking  of  the  fruit  market. 

Tea  Culture  in  California. — Query — Will  the 
Celestials  out-number  the  natives  in  Califor- 
nia in  case  tea  culture  proves  a  success  ?  Can 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  foretell  the  conse- 
quence of  such  an  event  ':* 

Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania. —  Trust  the 
State  Journal  will  persecute'the  north-w^estern 
farmers  of  our  State  until  they  will  become 
awake  to  their  own  interest  and  that  of  the 
State  also. 

Planting  Forest  Trees. — This  is  a  subject  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance,  not  confined 
to  the  Western  prairies  only,  but  to  many  of 
the  denuded  sections  of  the  older  States. 

The  favorable  results  of  forest  planting, 
make  it  a  matter  worthy  of  more  general  agi- 
tation. Editors  of  The  Earmer,  keep  this 
"  ball  moving."  It  must  eventually  be  at- 
tended to,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  East- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


cherries— quinces  and  pears  to  be  first  boiled 
tender  in  water. 

Maple  Beer.— To  four  gallons  of  boiling 
water  add  one  quart  of  maple  syrup,  half  an 
ounce  of  essence  of  spruce,  and  one  pint  of 
yeast.  Let  it  ferment  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  strain  and  bottle  it.  In  a  week  or 
more  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 

PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MARKET. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  28.— Flour— There  is  but  very  little  do- 
ing, but  prices  are  firm,  and  some  holders  are  asking  an 
advance.  About  1000  bbls  sold,  including  .'iuperdne  at 
$5.37 >^  ©S.-W ;  extras  at  3f5.75iaG;  spring  wheat,  extra 
tamily,  at  SG.75iZti7.50  ;  Pennsylvania  do.  do.  at  #6.50.ff7  ; 
Indiana  and  Ohio  do.  do.  at  .«7®7.75,  and  St.  Louis  at 
S8a>9.50.  1.'50  bbls  of  Rye  Flour  sold  at  ,'S.5.87,>.<  ®6.  Prices 
of  Corn  Meal  are  nominal. 

Grain — The  Wheat  market  is  very  quiet,  with  sales  of 
3500  bushels  Western  red  at  .*l.o5i»i.60,  and  1200  bu.^hels 
white  at  $1.82.  Rye  comes  forward  slowly  and  sells  at' 
$1.00.  Corn  is  in  better  demand  and  higher;  sales  iJOOO 
bushels  yellow  at  77«r80c,  and  4000  bushels  western  mixed 
at  llstlic.  Oats  are  steady,  and  2000  bushels  Pennsylva- 
nia sold  at  64aG5c.  1200  bushels  of  Canada  Barley  and 
1000  bushels  four-rowed  New  York  sold  on  private  term'. 
The  receipts  to-day  are  as  follows:  2748  bbls  Hour,  (;20ii 
bushels  wheat,  76ii0  bushels  corn,  G300  bushels  oats,  60(0 
bushels  barley,  34G  bbls  whisky. 

Provisions— There  is  very  jittle  movement  and  prices 
favor  buyers;  small  sales  are  making  at  $22.50  ^  bbl  for 
Mess  Pork  ;  lCa)17c  ^  ft  fur  Eacoii  Hams;  U&M]ic  ^ 
ft  for  Pickled  Hams  ;  Sj^c  for  salt  Shoulders,  and  12a  13  jfejc 
W  ft  for  Lard  in  bbls  and  tierces. 

Seeds— In  Cloverseed  there  is  very  little  doing  ;  2.50 
bushels  .sold  at  llffill  vc  ¥^  ft.  Timothy  sells  at  iift;(a;6.25. 
Flaxseed  is  dull  at  S2ai2.10  ^  bushel. 

Whisky— 25  bbls  of  Western  iron-bound  sold  at  93c,  and 
25  bbls  of  Pennsylvania  wood  at  91i4c  4?"  gallon. 


Making  Sweet  Pickles. — Pare  cling- 
stone peaches  just  ripe.  To  four  pounds 
of  fruit  allow  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
half-pint  cider  vinegar,  tablespoonful  of 
cinnamon,  and  one  of  cloves,  tied  in  a  thin 
rag.  Use  a  porcelain  kettle.  Boil  the  vine- 
gar, sugar,  and  spice  until  the  sugar  is  melted, 
then  add  the  fruit  and  boil  until  tender.  Re- 
move the  fruit  with  a  skimmer,  and  boil  the 
liquor  to  a  thick  syrup ;  return  the  fruit  and 
skim  until  done ;  pour  out  and  let  stand  until 
•cool,  then  seal  up  tight,  removing  the  spice. 
The  same  recipe  answer-s  for  quinces,  pears, 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday  Evening,  Feb.  27 — Beef  Cattle  were  dull  th'.s 
week,  and  prices  were  a  fraction  lower.  About  2000  head 
arrived  and  sold  at  SaS^jC  for  extra  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  steers,  6x®7^i^c  for  fair  to  good  do.,  and  4ft  6c 
W  ft  gross  common,  as  to  quality.  The  market  closed 
very  dull  within  the  above  range  of  prices.  The  following 
are  the  particulars  ot  the  sales  : 

70  Western,  Owen  Smith lX(<4-  ^% 

50  "        .7 ohu  Smyth  &  Bros 7     (a^  8>^ 

.50  Lancaster  CO.,  Dennis  Smyth 6    ((ii'l;^ 

35  Western,  A.  Christy 7     («    8;^ 

32  "        James  Christy l)i(fvi 

32  Chester  CO.,  Dengler  &  McCleese 63„rr<t  7>^ 

75  Lancaster  CO.,  P.  McFillen Ci^fa'  8^ 

50  "  P.  Hathaway &}i(a\  ly^ 

70  Chester  county,  James  S.  Kirk 6    (</'  1% 

25  We.stern,  B.  F.  McFillen 6    (n\  i\^ 

140  "        James  McFillen 7    (rr*  8 

70  "        E.  S.  McFillen 7    («9 

25  Lanca-ster  co.,  Ullman  &  Bachman ly^dn  8 

270  Western,  J.  J.  Martin  &  1.0 6    (a^,  8^ 

Miller Cj^fa'-  8 

65  Western,  Thomas  Mooney  &  Bro ej^fti  1% 

50  Lancaster  CO.,  H.  Chiiin,  Jr f)>^(i?-  7X 

57  "  L.Frai.k <^)i@'l^^ 

40  "  Gus.  Schamberg  &  Co G%(n\  1% 

100  Western,  Hope  &  Co 6>^@.  8^ 

35  West  Virginia,  H.  Frank 6    (5>  7>^ 

26  Chester  county,  B.  Baldwin 6    @  8 

28  Lancaster  coiinty,  J.  Clemson 7    (a<,  8 

Cows  and  Calves  were  in  steady  request,  anu  200  head 
sold  at  $40(0,75,  as  to  quality. 

Sheep  attracted  but  little  attontion,  and  changed  bands 
in  a  s:nall  way  at  5jj;6j4c  "f,  ft  gross.  Receipts,  12,000 
head. 

Hogs  were  in  fair  demand  at  about  former  rates.  Sales 
of  4500  head  at  sfflOC"  10.50  for  slop,  up  to  $U^:12  for  corn, 
fed. 
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FARMERS'  WIVES. 

BVr  CYRUS  T.  FOX. 

Itead  before  the  March  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Agricultural  aud  Horticultural  Society. 

THE  subject  of  Farmers' Wives  will  be  in 
many  respects  but  a  companion  to  and 
conliuualion  of  that  ©f  "  Farmers'  Homes." 
As  stated  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society 
by  our  worthy  President,  "  if  men  are  hard 
workers  upon  the  farm,  the  women  are  more 
frequently  the  slaves,"  and  it  will  be  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  idea  that  I  shall  first  direct 
my  remarks. 

Incessant  drudgery  is  the  constant  daily 
experience  of  a  large  majority  of  farmers' 
wives,  and  long  before  the  prime  of  life  has 
been  reached  we  behold  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  every  trace  of  beauty  that  once 
brightened  the  face  of  the  young  wife,  by  the 
deep  furrows  and  wrinkles  of  extreme  anxiety 
and  care,  of  toil  and  trouble.  Think  of  a 
picture  like  this :  A  mother,  with  three  little 
children  and  no  hired  help,  compelled  to  at- 
tend to  all  the  household  duties  pertaining  to 
a  largo  farm,  consisting  of  house  and  dairy- 
work,  skimming  milk,  churning  and  working 
butter,  house-cleaning,  washing,  ironing,  dish- 
washing, making  clothes  and  mending,  bak- 
ing and  cooking,  and  providing  for  the  daily 
wants  of  a  hungry  family,  inclusive  of  hired 
farm  labor,  and  all  this  to  be  done  by  one 
pair  of  weary  hands,  and  one  weary  heart 
compelled  to  bear  all  complaints.  Is  it  over- 
drawn i*  No  I  it  is  not  only  a  true  picture  of 
one,  but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 


of  our  land  there  are  thousands  of  similar 
sad,  over-worked  farmers'  wives.  0  !  suffering, 
sad  humanity !"  we  are  lead  to  exclaim,  at  the 
mere  heart-aching  thought. 

Wholly  absorbed  by  the  active,  busy  cares 
of  the  farm,  the  farmer  is  apt  to  thoughtlessly 
overlook  the  distressed  condition  of  his  un- 
complaining wife,  and  conscious  only  of  his 
own  hard  labor,  for  which,  however,  nature 
has  supplied  him  with,  a  stout  aud  brawny 
arm,  he  does  not  have  the  slightest  idea  how 
busy  bis  wife  is  kept.  I  venture  to  say  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  farmers'  wives  have  all 
of  the  above-mentioned  duties  to  perform,  and 
in  addition,  after  having  been  hard  pressed 
with  work,  from  early  dawn  until  a  late  hour 
in  the  night,  and  kept  on  the  constant  run, 
until  the  tired  limbs  almost  refuse  to  longer 
carry  the  exhausted  body,  even  then  "  tired 
nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep"  is  often 
denied  her,  by  the  disturbance  of  her  rest  night 
after  night  for  months,  perhaps  years,  by  fret- 
ful, cross,  sickly  children.  And  yet  I  hear 
some  say,  "  Women's  work  isn't  like  men's 
work.  If  woman  had  to  hold  the  plow  and 
swing  the  scythe  in  the  hot  sun,  they'd  see  the 
difference  between  it  and  sitting  in  the  house 
by  the  shade."  Oh  !  what  a  mistaken  folly  ! 
The  men  in  the  field,  though  the  sun  brings 
the  sweat  in  streams,  can  still  work  cheerfully 
for  the  sweet,  fresh  air  is  everywhere  around 
them,  giving  them  renewed  strength ;  but  not 
so  with  the  farmer's  wife— the  steaming  in- 
doors  over  a  cook  stove,  where  all  draughts  of 
air  are  shut  out,  is  a  far  more  exhausting  mat- 
ter. It  then  becomes  Idlling  work,  for  there 
are  hundreds  of  delicate  farmers'  wives  to-day 
with  ruined  constitutions  and  impaired  health 
being  killed  off  by  inches,  by  constant  confine- 
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inent  to  the  over-heated,  illy  ventilated  kitch- 
en. You  may  talk  of  country  complexions 
and  country  constitutions,  but  these  are  not 
acquired  in  the  steam-laden  atmosphere  of 
farmer's  kitchens.  The  fact  is,  farmers'  wives 
are  worn  out  prematruely  with  excess  of  labor 
and  needless  overtasking. 

What  plan  shall  then  be  devised  to  remove 
the  evil  ?  It  is  too  often  taken  for  granted 
that  women,  because  of  weaker  constitutions, 
must  be  sickly,  instead  of  heart  and  soul  being 
set  to  work  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Farmers 
should  look  more  to  the  welfare  of  their  wives 
and  families,  instead  of  eternally  pursuing  the 
phantom  cast  by  the  shadow  of  the  "  almighty 
dollar.' '  Some  farmers  toil  on  year  after  year, 
without  either  enjoying  life  themselves  or  re- 
flecting for  a  moment  whether  their  wives  are 
happy— satisfied  if  only  their  wives  succeed  in 
dragging  through  the  daily  labyrinth  of  work, 
and  bent  solely  upon  acquiring  money,  and 
adding  new  fields  to  the  already  excessively 
large  plantation. 

In  the  first  place,  farmers  should  see  that 
their  wives  have  suflicient  hired  help.  Extra 
help  is  certain  to  be  provided  for  the  farm 
whenever  needed,  and  the  same  rule  should 
hold  good  in  regard  to  the  house.  There  are 
thousands  of  farmers'  wives  to-day  killing 
themselves  with  hard  work,  because  both  they 
and  their  husbands  think  they  cannot  aftbrd  to 
hire  help  in  the  house.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  secure  good  help,  and  for 
this  reason  many  wives  prefer  to  shift  along 
without  obtaining  any  at  all.  It  is  undeniable 
that  eflicient  help  in  a  farming  family  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  that  it  is  as 
common  for  one  lady  to  say  to  another, "  how 
are  you  off"  for  help  ?"  as  "  how's  your  health  V" 
Although  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  intelligent, 
faithful  help,  a  "green  hand"  can  soon  be 
instructed  in  many  of  the  easier  tasks  of 
housekeeping,  and  by  attending  to  the  rougher 
duties  of  carrying  wood,  water,  scrubbing, 
&c.,  will  save  the  wife  many  a  heavy  strain, 
or  bodily  injury,  and  many  a  weary  back -ache. 
The  question  of  hired  help  is  an  all-impor- 
tant one,  and  would  alone  furnish  sufficient 
food  for  thought  for  a  lengthy  essay.  Raw 
help  is  plenty,  but  where  can  skilled  house- 
hold labor  be  found.  Female  emigrants  from 
the  over-crowded  countries  of  Europe  arrive 
in  every  ship  that  comes  across  the  blue  At- 
lantic, but  what  can  we  do  with  them.  The 
*'  faults  "  of  such  help  form  the  staple  of  cur- , 


rent  conversation.  City  housekeepers  and 
farmers'  wives  all  have  the  same  experience, 
and  the  former  have  often  to  deal  with  the 
raw  girls  from  the  country,  enticed  from  home 
by  the  attractions  of  city  life.  Would  that 
some  A.  T.  Stewart  would  devote  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  princely  wealth  toward  the  foun- 
dation of  an  institution  where  domestic  labors 
could  be  skilled,  and  instructed  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  cookery  and  modern  housekeep- 
ing—where servants  could  be  obtained  for 
either  city  or  country,  by  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain fees  exacted  for  the  support  (in  addition 
to  the  regular  endowment)  of  the  institution. 
Until  then,  I  fear,  we  must  suff"er  on  with  such 
help  as  can  be  procured,  and  should  the  pres- 
ent dearth  continue,  we  may  yet  be  compelled 
to  look  to  the  colored  race,  or  to  the"  Heathen 
Chinee"  for  our  supply  of  domestics. 

Farmers  could  be  of  more  frequent  service 
to  their  wives  than  they  are.  There  are 
many  species  of  domestic  labor  entirely  too 
severe  for  female  hands  to  do.  Among  sav- 
age tribes  and  heathen  nations  we  find  the 
men  leading  indolent  lives,  content  to  throw 
all  drudgery  and  labor  upon  their  wives.  The 
wife  of  the  tawny  Ojibbeway  is  but  the  slave 
of  the  creature  she  calls  husband.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  search  the  great  western  plains 
for  these  human  monsters,  for  they  can  fre- 
quently be  found  among  the  males  of  our  own 
enlightened  race.  In  many  localities  female 
help  is  still  employed  in  the  hay  and  harvest 
field.  This  is  bad  enough,  and  yet  there  are 
farms  in  Pennsylvania  where  matters  are  still 
worse.  A  few  years  ago,  during  a  trial  in 
court,  I  listened  to  the  examination  of  a  hired 
girl,  who,  in  testifying  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  manual  kbor  she  performed,  said 
that  in  addition  to  working  in  the  hay  and 
harvest  field,  she  was  required  to  plow,  har- 
row, spread  manure,  dig  ditches,  and,  in  fact, 
perform  exactly  the  duty  of  a  man.  And  four 
years  ago  I  visited  a  certain  farm  in  winter, 
where  I  saw  a  girl  about  eighteen  years  old  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  feeding,  littering, 
and  general  care  of  forty  head  of  cattle.  The 
same  farm  was  again  visited  last  summer  by 
several  members  of  this  Society  and  myself ; 
but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  very 
marked  improvement  in  affairs. 

How  often  do  farmers  try  to  help  their 
wives  ?  How  often  during  seasons  of  the  year 
when  there  is  but  little  out-door  work,  the  men 
sit  around  home  and  watch  the  interminable 
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labors  of  their  wives,  without  ever  offering  to 
stir  a  limb  to  their  assistance.  Milking  the 
cows  should  always  be  performed  by  the  men 
upon  the  farm ;  so,  too,  churning  butter.  Yan- 
kee farmers  never  think  of  imposing  these 
toils  upon  their  wives.  The  care  of  tho  kit- 
chen garden  should  never  devolve  upon  the 
wife ;  yet,  every  spring  we  find  the  women 
with  spade  and  rake  engaged  in  the  hard  work 
of  digging  garden.  Xow  the  care  of  the  gar- 
den is  as  much  the  business  of  farmers  as  the 
cultivation  of  grain  crops,  and  I  believe  if  this 
department  of  the  farm  received  more  general 
attention  we  would  find  farmers'  gardens 
larger,  and  containing  a  greater  variety  and 
greater  abundance  of  vegetables.  There 
should  always  be  a  supply  of  wood,  chips,  and 
sliavings  at  hand,  so  that  the  wife  may  not,  in 
a  trying  moment,  have  her  spirit  ruffled  and 
vexed  for  lack  of  these  very  necessary  kitchen 
staples.  There  should  be  as  little  water  car- 
rying as  possible,  and  there  should  be  abun- 
dant facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  washing 
and  dairy  work  by  the  most  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  wash-kitchen  and  spring-house 
that  can  be  devised.  There  should  be  no 
dragging  up  steep  hilly  banks  of  heavy  over- 
filled water  buckets  ;  and  if  a  stream  of  water 
is  within  convenient  distance,  the  same  should 
by  all  means  be  led  to  the  house.  A  constant 
supply  of  good  fresh  water  is  a  most  impera- 
tive necessity  of  every  farmer's  home ;  and 
yet,  where  the  greatest  abundance  could  be 
obtained  by  the  mere  laying  of  a  pipe  from 
some  hill-side  spring,  which  would  take  the 
water  by  a  natural  flow  through  the  house,  I 
have  known  farmers  to  talk  of  the  project  for 
years  without  ever  seeming  to  be  able  to  find 
time  to  attend  to  its  completion.  Sooner  leave 
that  favorite  meadow  undrained  another  sea- 
son, and  attend  to  the  spring  on  the  hill.  Af- 
ter the  water  has  been  brought  to  the  house, 
then  construct  a  bath-chamber,  where  the 
wife  and  children  can  enjoy  the  health-giving 
benefit  of  frequent  bathing  throughout  the 
whole  year.  Then,  too,  try  to  find  time  to 
build  an  ice-house.  It  will  cost  but  a  few  dol- 
lars and  will  prove  of  incalculable  value.  Is 
the  smoke-house  conveniently  arranged?  Can 
the  wife  run  to  it  at  any  time,  and  cut  a  slice 
of  meat  without  creeping  all  around  inside, 
and  coming  in  contact  with  the  greasy  meat  ? 
I  would  suggest  a  revolving  upright  beam, 
with  horizoiital  arms,  upon  which  the  meat 


can  be  suspended,  as  a  most  excellent  arrange- 
ment. 

Farmers  should  provide  their  wives  with 
sewing  machines,  washing  machines,  clothes- 
wringers,  bread-kneaders,  and  every  useful 
labor-saving  invention.  A  long  list  of  inven- 
tions, which  fill  our  houses  with  "  modern  im- 
provements," might  be  mentioned,  and  there 
are  many  of  real  value  which  farmers  need 
not  hesitate  to  purchase  for  fear  of  being 
"  humbugged."  Most  people  arc  too  poor  to 
do  without  them,  for  they  save  what  is  more 
precious  than  monej' — health  and  life.  They 
are  indispensable  to  every  housekeeper ;  they 
save  a  large  part  of  the  labor  in  the  family, 
and  pay  themselves  many  times  over  every 
y6ar.  It  is  a  gratifying  thought  that  the  bene- 
ficence of  machinery  has  not  remained  alto- 
gether out  of  doors,  but  has  come  within,  and 
lent  its  aid  to  the  occupations  of  the  house- 
hold. If  a  man  has  but  three  acres  of  land, 
he  had  better  sell  one  and  buy  a  sewing  ma- 
chine. Slavery  to  the  needle  need  no  longer 
be  the  sad  lot  of  woman,  and  many  a  wife 
and  mother  can  devote  the  time  thus  saved  her 
by  the  ingenuity  of  this  wonderful  invention 
to  the  improvement  of  her  own  mind,  and  the 
minds  of  her  children,  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  social  and  domestic  enjoyments. 

In  building  houses  farmers  should  endeavor 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  advantage  which 
will  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
their  wives.  Farmer's  wives  spend  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  kitchen,  that  it 
should  be  one  of  the  brightest,  pleasantcst 
rooms  in  the  house ;  and  yet  we  find  it  often 
the  one  most  neglected.  The  kitchen  should 
be  ample,  having  a  large  and  light  cellar  un- 
derneath, well  arranged  for  the  storing  of 
vegetables,  tubs,  kettles,  and  everything  daily 
needed.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  small 
wash-room  and  pantry  adjoining  the  kitchen, 
and  there  should  be  plenty  of  closets  and 
shelves.  The  kitchen  should  be  well  lighted  ; 
who  wants  to  work  in  a  dark  room  ?  Then 
make  the  kitchen  cheerful  with  flowers  and 
pictures,  little  "  loop-holes  to  let  the  sunlight 
in"  and  snatch  pleasant  thought  from,  while 
actively  engaged  in  the  round  of  duty.  The 
kitchen  cannot  be  too  bright  and  cheeiful, 
for  if  the  mother  spends  much  of  her  time 
there,  there  also  will  the  babies  be ;  and 
where  children  are  there  should  be  a  great 
deal  of  brightness,  beauty  and  much  to  in- 
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struct.  The  "  summer  kitchens"  adjoining 
most  farm-houses  we  find  frequently  to  be  the 
most  insignificant,  inadequate  affairs.  While 
at  work  during  harvest  time,  farmers,  give  your 
wives  for  a  moment  a  single  thought,  and  im- 
agine them  "  tucked  up"  in  the  little  affairs 
styled  "  summer  kitchens,"  roasting  in  a 
sweltering  atmosphere.  It  may  be  90  degrees 
with  you  in  the  shade,  but  with  your  wife  it  is 
frequently  120,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air. 
The  rooms  of  every  farmer's  house,  and  ee- 
pecially  the  kitchen,  should  have  high  ceilings 
and  be  well  ventilated.  The  lack  of  ventila- 
tion is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  prevail- 
ing ill-health  of  farmers'  wives.  Cut  off  the 
supply  of  pure  air,  and  breathe  the  artificial, 
unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a  fetid  chamber, 
and  physical  debility  and  disease  is  sure  to 
follow.  I  might  say:  "  Always  keep  a  win- 
dow open  from  the  top,"  but  in  very  few  farm 
houses  are  the  windows  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  lowO»ed. 

Heaters  and  ranges  have  not  yet  become 
general  institutions  in  farmers'  houses,  but  I 
trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  these  ad- 
mirable "city  conveniences"  will  be  a  univer- 
sal feature  of  country  dwellings.  Provide  the 
very  best  cooking  stoves  for  your  wives  that 
can  be  got  for  money.  But  few  men  know 
the  vexation  and  annoyance  under  which  their 
wives  labor  if  the  stove  will  not  properly  draw, 
or  is  too  small  when  a  large  dinner  must  be 
prepared,  and  every  inch  of  space  Is  crowded 
with  pots  and  kettles.  Sooner  sell  such  a 
stove  for  old  iron,  and  buy  one  which  will  fully 
answer  every  want.  Have  also  the  very  best 
culinary  requisites,  in  the  shape  of  improved 
boilers,  steamers,  broilers  and  kettles  that  can 
be  procured. 

There  are  hundreds  of  little  ways  in  which 
farmers  can  administer  to  the  comforts  of 
their  wives.  Your  wife  is  endeavoring,  for 
instance,  to  cut  a  garment,  but  the  scissors  is 
dull,  and  she  finds  it  hard  work  ;  the  scissors 
leaves  a  ragged  edge,  and,  moreover,  the  rivet 
is  loose,  and  thumb  and  fingers  are  soon  blis- 
tered. Now  three  minutes'  time  with  a  ham- 
mer to  head  the  rivet,  and  a  grindstone,  whet- 
stone, or  even  file,  to  give  a  cutting  edge,  will 
make  all  right,  save  your  wife  several  hours' 
time  in  the  course  of  each  week  or  month,  and 
enable  her  to  do  her  work  much  more  easily. 
So,  too,  keep  the  grindstone  turning  and  the 
whetstone  in  motion  so  long  as  a  dull  carving 
knife  remains  in  the  house.    Your  bread  will 


thus  always  appear  on  the  table  in  smooth- 
cut  slices,  instead  as  if  haggled  off  from  the 
loaf  with  the  back  of  a  scythe,  and  the  meat 
will  always  be  cut  in  nice,  attractive  pieces, 
instead  of  in  thick,  scraggy  masses,  as  if  chop- 
ped  off  with  a  very  dull  hatchet.  The  pre- 
paring of  meals,  cutting  up  meats,  and  paring 
potatoes,  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  sharp- 
ened knives.  Solder  up  all  the  leaks  in  the 
tin-ware,  and  provide  a  pair  of  scales  for  the 
kitchen,  so  that  guess-work  may  in  the  future 
be  abolished,  and  money  be  saved  each  year  by 
being  able  to  ascertain  the  correct  weight  of 
any  article  of  domestic  consumption. 

Have  you  any  idea  how  much  work  is 
caused  by  muddy-boots?  Yet  the  men  and 
boys  in  muddy  weather  will  run  into  the 
house,  tracking  the  floor,  oil  cloth  and  car- 
pet, all  of  which  must  be  mopped  up  again 
and  Muped  off.  A  scraper  near  the  door 
Would  obviate  all  this,  and  it  would  take  but 
a  moment  to  use  it,  and  leave  all  dirt  and 
mud  outside.  There  cannot  be  a  better  in- 
vestment of  money  than  to  have  good  broad 
walks  leading  from  the  house  to  the  different 
farm  buildings,  or  the  yard  adjacent  to  the 
house  covrred  wilh  a  substantial  brick  pave- 
ment. When  you  enter  the  house,  close  the 
door  after  you,  so  as  not  to  make  that  duty 
incumbent  upon  your  wife.  Keep  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  your  overcoat  and  hat,  instead 
of  throwing  the  one  on  a  chair  and  the  other 
in  a  corner,  so  that  when  you  desire  to  go  out 
again,  the  whole  house  will  not  be  turned  into 
an  uproar  with  loud  exclamations  like  these  : 
"Where  is  my  hat?  Where  is  my  overcoat? 
Who  has  my  gloves  ?"  Endeavor  to  be  neat 
and  tidy  yourself,  and  the  example  will  be 
impressed  upon  your  boys,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  poor  overworked  wife  to 
spend  half  her  time  in  picking  up  what  has 
carelessly  been  thrown  down. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  show  how  the 
condition  of  farmers'  wives  can  be  greatly  al- 
leviated, if  farmers  but  so  resolve.  The  faith- 
ful carrying  out  of  the  suggestions  would  re- 
sult in  a  saving  to  farmers'  wives  of  two-thirds 
their  present  labor  and  worriment,  and,  oh  ! 
how  much  more  comfortable  and  pleasant 
home  would  become.  And  if  farmers  truly 
love  their  wives,  love  will  prompt  them  to  all 
this.  Love  is  after  all  the  most  potent  reme- 
dy. I  do  not  believe  that  farmers  love  their 
wives  enough,  and  it  has  often  struck  me  that 
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mauy,  ia  making  choice  of  a  wife,  are  bent 
upon  rather  obtaining  a  good  housekeeper 
than  to  marry  a  woman  whom  they  really 
love.  It  is  all  the  better  if  she  who  becomes 
a  farmer's  wife  has  a  practical  knowledge  of 
household  aflairs  before  her  marriage,  but  if 
she  is  a  good  and  sensible  woman,  she  will 
get  along  happily  with  her  husband  though 
f  he  has  all  the  experience  ©f  house-keeping  to 
acquire  after  her  marriage.  There  is  no  tel- 
ling how  much  a  woman  will  do  if  she  is  sure 
of  her  husband's  love,  and  if  she  loves  in  re- 
turn. To  be  the  wife  of  a  man  who  has  no 
love  for  you  !  What  "  lower  deep  "  can  there 
be  for  a  proud  and  sensitive  woman  than  this  ? 
Oh, farmers!  cherish  that  same  love  for  your 
wives  that  you  entertained  when  the  first  ac- 
quaintance was  made,  and,  sweetened  by  love, 
the  tasks  of  housekeeping  will  not  seem  diffi- 
cult to  endure.  The  bosom  of  home  is  the 
source  from  which  tke  greatest  amount  of 
earthly  happiness  flows.  If  that  fountain  be 
poisoned  how  bitter  must  be  the  stream.  A 
mistake  here,  is  a  mistake  for  life.  Under  the 
frown  of  the  evil  genius  of  misery  every  bud 
of  hope  and  happiness  withers  and  dies  in  its 
presence.  The  world  may  be  bright,  and  the 
future  may  have  promises,  but  their  light  falls 
not  into  the  circle  of  a  wretched  home. 

The  larraer  who  loves  his  wife  will  see  that 
she  is  happy.  He  will  find  time  to  spend  his 
evenings  at  home,  and  will  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  society,  for  he  will  find  in  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  books,  the  best  society  in  the  world. 
He  will  treat  his  wife  as  the  true  partner  of 
his  joys,  or  of  his  sorrows,  and  in  the  sacred 
retreat  of  home,  the  troubled  heart  will  find 
that  consolation  that  the  out-door  world  can 
never  bestow.  How  may  farmers  consult 
their  wives  in  matters  of  business?  And  yet 
there  is  no  advice  which  should  be  sooner 
sought.  Make  it  an  established  rule  to  con- 
sult your  wife  on  all  occasions.  Your  interest 
is  7iers,and  no  plan  should  be  undertaken  con- 
trary to  her  advice  and  approbation.  The 
wife  should  always  be  informed  in  regard  to 
the  state  of  her  husband's  finances,  in  order  to 
exercise  proper  economy  in  the  household, 
avoiding  what  would  be  meanness  if  his  in- 
come were  ample,  or  extravagance  when  his 
resources  are  diminished.  If  the  wife  is  net 
permitted  to  share  her  husband's  counsels,  at 
leaht  in  a  general  way,  she  is  necessarily  shut 
out  from  much  of  sympathy  with  him,  and  one 


of  the  greatest  sources  of  happpiness  is 
thereby  diminished.  And  let  not  the  "  lords  of 
creation"  despise  the  counsels  which  woman's 
naturally  quick  perception  may  suggest. 

A  well-timed  word  from  this  source  may  at 
times  be  like  the  railroad  switch  to  turn  the 
train  from  running  quickly  to  destruction. 
Moreover,  in  the  daily  intercourse  with  those 
you  love  in  the  family  relation  of  husband 
and  wife,  a  constant  watchfulness  ought  to  be 
maintained  over  words  and  actions,  in  order 
to  avoid  inflicting  unnnecessary  pain.  Re- 
member to  speak  kindly  to  each  other  always. 

Kever  witness  a  tear  from  your  wife  with 
apathy  or  indifference.  Words,  looks,  actions 
— all  may  be  artificial,  but  a  tear  is  unequivo- 
cal ;  it  comes  direct  from  the  heart,  and  speaks 
at  once  the  language  of  truth,  nature  and  sin- 
cerity. Be  assured ,  when  you  see  a  tear  on  her 
cheek,  her  heart  is  touched,  and  do  not,  I  again 
repeat,  behold  it  with  coldness  or  insensibility. 
Should  your  wife  be  destitute  of  youth  or 
beauty,  or  other  superficial  attractions  which 
distinguish  many  of  her  sex,  remember  that 
many  a  plain  face  conceals  a  heart  of  exquisite 
sensibility  and  merit,  and  her  consciousness 
of  the  defect  makes  her  peculiarly  awake  to  the 
slightest  attention  or  inattention  from  you. 

The  wife  should  have  every  opportunity  to 
visit  her  friends.  This  is  too  often  denied 
her.  See  to  this,  farmers,  but  do  not  fall  into 
the  habit  of  Sunday  visiting.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  farmers'  wives  should  be  busily  engaged 
all  the  week,  without  putting  Ihem  to  the  trou- 
ble of  cooking  extra  dinners  on  Sunday, beside  s 
preventing  them  from  embracing  the  too  seldom 
enjoyed  privilege  of  attending  church.  Sunday 
visiting  has  become  too  habitually  prevalent, 
and  it  is  notoriously  true  that  the  Sunday  dinner 
is  usually  made  the  feast  of  the  week.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  entertain  friends,  however, 
on  Sunday,  who  have  come  to  church  from  a 
distance,  but  there  is  no  earthly  occasion  for 
providing  a  feast.  Even  at  any  time  excessive 
cooking  should  be  avoided.  Should  friends  be 
invited  to  tea,  nothing  nicer  can  be  set  before 
them  than  a  slice  of  light,  white,  sweet  bread 
with  fragrant  golden,  not  over  salted,  butter  ; 
with  these  and  good  tea,  some  cold  meat  or 
chicken,  and  nicely  canned  fruit  with  cream, 
all  served  neatly,  every  sensible  guest  will  be 
satisfied,  and  the  hostess  will  not  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  labor  of  preparation. 

Let  farmers  take  occasional  holidays  with 
I'heir  wives  and  children.    Tbere  js  top  mugb 
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hard  work — too  little  social  amusement.  Ar- 
range pic-nics  with  your  neighbors,  and  go  to 
the  woods  and  hills.  There  are  many  beauti- 
ful haunts  of  nature  around  every  farmer's 
home,  and  the  dreams  of  youthful  days  will 
recall  many  sweet  wild  visions  of  green  fields 
and  shady  trees.  Some,  however,  with  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  at  their  very  doors, 
are  insensible  of  all  the  rich  natural  beauties 
around  them.  Four  miles  from  my  home 
there  is  a  mountain  from  whose  summit  can 
be  obtained  a  view  unrivaled  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania;  I  have  visited  it  often,  and 
thereby  have  been  a  great  source  of  wonder 
to  the  people  living  at  its  very  foot,  who  have 
never  been  upon  it,  and  who  cannot  imagine 
why  I  should  so  frequently  undertake  the 
trouble  of  climbing  to  the  top. 

And  now  a  word  more  particularly  to  far- 
mers' wives :  To  make  home  happy  much 
depends  upon  yourselves  ;  you  can  lose  or 
retain  your  husband's  love  just  as  jou  choose. 
If  you  would  retain  it,  and  thereby  quicken 
within  him  a  greater  interest  for  your  own 
comfort,  endeavor  to  make  your  husband's 
habitation  alluring  and  delightful.  The 
greatest  safeguard  a  man  can  possess,  the 
most  irresistible  charm  against  the  entice- 
ments of  the  tavern  and  other  evils,  is  an 
attractive,  happy  home.  Let  it  be  to  your 
husband  a  sanctuary  to  which  his  heart  may 
always  turn  from  the  ills  and  anxieties  of  life. 
Make  it  a  repose  from  his  cares,  a  shelter 
from  the  world,  a  liome,  not  for  his  person 
only,  but  for  his  heart.  lie  may  meet  with 
pleasure  in  other  houses,  but  let  him  find 
happiness  in  his  own.  Let  his  interest,  his 
comfort,  his  wishes  all  be  yours,  and,  without 
hesitation,  for  his  sake,  give  up  all  the  world 
besides.    Remember  that 

"  Home's  not  merely  roof  and  room, 

It  needs  soDiething  to  endear  it ; 
Home  is  wliere  the  lienrt  can  bloom — 

Where  there's  some  kind  lip  to  cheer  it ! 
What  is  home  with  none  to  meet, 

None  to  welcome,  nono  to  greet  us  ! 
Home  is  sweet — and  only  sweet — 

When  there's  one  we  love  to  meet  us." 

Farmers'  wives  can  assist  greatly  in  mak- 
ing the  homestead  attractive  by  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  its  adornment,  and  by  encour- 
aging their  husbands  and  socs  to  plant  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Cultivate  flowers  yourselves, 
and  stimulate  the  eflorts  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  by  giving  them  a  few  sim- 
ple lessons  in  flower  culture,  and  bestowing 
upon  them  a  plant  or  a  few  packages  of  seed. 

We  epmetinies  find  ladies,  but  happily  the 


ij^stances  are  rare,  who  exhibit  no  taste  what- 
ever for  flowers,  or  beautiful  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. One  of  the  most  handsomely  adorned 
homes  to  my  knowledge  is  one  where  all  the 
work  of  planting  and  cultivating  flowers  and 
shrubbery  is  done  by  the  husband.  It  seems 
scarcely  credible,  however,  that  any  woman 
should  exist  in  whom  a  taste  for  flowers  could 
not  be  developed  by  attention  to  their  culti- 
vation. 

Farmers'  wives  should  take  time  for  reading. 
It  is  highly  important,  in  order  to  be  cheerful 
and  intelligent  companions  at  home,  that 
wives  should  read  and  reflect,  listen  and  con- 
verse. Who  more  needs  knowledge  than  a 
mother,  to  guide  the  inquiring  minds  of  her 
children,  answer  their  many  "  hows"  and 
"  whys"  and  watch  over  the  habits  they  arc 
forming.  This  important  trust  should  never 
be  left  to  the  nurse,  but  it  should  be  the  mo- 
ther's first  right  to  exercise  this  sacred  and 
beautiful  oflice.  Woman  can  know  no  higher 
or  sweeter  calling  than  to  be  a  mother,  and 
to  educate  and  train  well  her  children.  A 
good  mother  will  be  able  to  devise  some  en- 
tertainment for  her  children  every  evening, 
and  will  see  that  their  rights  are  respected  so 
that  they  will  not  be  "  crowded  out"  m  the 
evening  from  the  table  and  light  by  older 
members  of  the  family,  but  that  they  have 
every  advantage  to  study,  read  and  learn. 

Mothers  exert  a  vast  and  lasting  influence 
over  their  children,  and  bear  a  great  and  re- 
sponsible part  in  moulding  their  future  char- 
acters. "Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's 
inclined."  There  is  comparatively  but  a  short 
period  during  which  mothers,  if  they  have  the 
will,  can  have  the  privilege  of  shaping  and 
directing  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of 
their  offspring,  and  if  neglected  "  in  the  days 
of  their  youth,"  they  will  find  to  their  ineffa- 
ble sorrow  and  regret  that  the  twig  which  just 
now  was  flexible  and  yielding  in  their  hands 
has  become  the  strong  and  sturdy  oak,  unman- 
ageable and  incapable  of  being  turned  from 
its  course.  "  Home  doctoring"  requires  that 
farmers'  wives  should  have  some  idea  of  med- 
icine, and  be  acquainted  with  the  simpler 
physiological  laws,  and  for  this  as  well  as 
many  other  equally  important  reasons  that 
might  be  advanced,  farmers'  daughters  should 
have  all  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education 
The  mind  of  woman  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
man,  and  there  does  not  appear  any  reason 
why  the  ediipatign  o\  women  should  differ  in 
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its  essentials  from  that  of  men.  While  in- 
structed in  all  the  finer  womanly  accomplish- 
ments, the  education  of  farmers'  daughters 
should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  practical, 
useful  and  domestic  duties.  They  should  be 
familiar  with  cooking,  and  be  able  to  bake 
g0(  d  bread  ;  know  how  to  set  a  table  so  as  to 
present  a  neat  and  orderly  appearance ;  be 
able  to  sew  and  mend  ;  and  in  fact  should  be 
instructed  in  all  the  manifold  duties  pertaining 
to  housekeeping,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  kitchen.  Society  is  suffering  so  much 
for  the  want  of  good  housekeepers  and  ser- 
vants, that  we  think  mothers  ought  to  welcome 
almost  anything  that  will  make  their  daugh- 
ters thoroughly  skilled  in  domestic  duties- 
Very  much  of  the  trouble  with  servants  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  housekeeper  does  not 
understand  their  duties,  and  so  is  not  reasona- 
ble in  her  requirements  ;  she  is  not  at  home 
iu  the  kitchen,  and  there  are  no  common  sym- 
pathies between  her  and  her  servants. 

Farmers'  wives  can  do  much  to  lighten 
their  labors,  by  systematizing  the  regular 
work  of  the  week  ;  by  devoting  one  day  to 
washing,  another  to  ironing,  another  to  bak- 
ing, &c.,  and  if,  in  addition,  they  can  systema- 
tize the  daily  meals,  so  much  the  better.  The 
"  bill  of  fare"  should  be  varied  as  much  as 
possible,  and  this  can  be  done  without  much 
trouble  by  keeping  such  a  list  of  dishes  as  are 
in  season,  and  can  be  quickly  prepared.  Do 
not  occupy  so  much  time  with  baking  endless 
varieties  of  indigestible  pastry  and  cakes. 

It  would  be  well  if,  in  various  neighbor- 
hoods, farmers'  wives  organized  associations- 
where  they  could  meet  together  for  the  pur 
pose  of  mutual  consultation  and  advice,  and 
the  doors  of  all  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies  should  ever  be  cheerfully  thrown 
open  to  them,  and  they  should  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  Attend 
such  meetings,  farmers'  wives,  and  bring  with 
you  spacimens  of  your  butter,  and  baking,  and 
express  your  views  freely  upon  all  subjects 
discussed  in  your  special  interest. 

And  farmers'  wives  with  many  children,  I 
would  say,  do  not  despair.  Your  case  might 
be  worse  in  two  particulars  ;  you  might  have 
no  children  at  all,  and  you  might  have  more. 
The  saddest  people  aie  childless  husbands  and 
wives,  and  the  most  cheerless  homes  are 
those  where  there  is  no  cradle  to  rock,  and 
no  playthings  to  put  up  when  evening  comes. 


Better  a  dozen  children  than  none.  Do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  will  live,  grow 
up,  and  be  useful  and  happy,  and  that  they 
will  all  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.  The 
kind  Providence  that  has  given  them  being 
has  a  work  for  them  to  do,  and  will  in  some 
way  provide  for  their  training.  Cultivate 
self-help  in  your  children.  Mothers  some- 
time err  in  excessive  tenderness  and  devotion. 
Children  love  occupation,  and  they  should 
always  have  it. 

To  have  sunshine  in  the  house,  put  the 
children  to  bed  early,  with  light  suppers,  that 
they  may  sleep  well.  They  will  get  up  bright- 
eyed,  clear-headed,  sweet-tempered,  and  with 
sunlight  on  their  countenances.  Try  it,  and 
take  a  little  of  the  prescription  yourselves. 

And,  finally,  I  would  say  to  all  farmers' 
wives ;  if  hard  oppressed  with  work,  do  not 
worry.  Worry  kills  a  great  many  more  people 
than  work.  Do  the  best  you  can  and  your 
duty  is  discharged.  Look  at  the  hriijM  side. 
There  is  such  a  side  in  every  lot  in  life.  Try 
to  keep  the  heart  young,  warm  and  bright, 
and  the  children  cheerful  by  your  own  sun- 
shiny presence.  Cultivate  Christian  piety 
within  your  hearts,  and  do  not  let  the  "cares 
of  this  world,"  or  the  "deceitfulness  of  riches," 
cheat  you  out  of  the  blessings  of  a  glorious 
and  eternal  future. 

HORTICULTURE. 

[The  following  interesting  article  on  orange 
culture  in  Florida  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W. 
L.  Diffenderfer  of  this  county,  who  is  at 
this  time  sojourning  in  the  South.  His  obser- 
vations are  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal.] 

ORANGE  CULTURE. 

IT  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  steamer  on  which  we  were  touched 
the  landing  at  Palatka,  a  town  on  the  St 
John's  river,  seventy  miles  south  of  Jackson- 
ville. Shortly  after  landing  a  boy  offered  his 
services  and  his  skiff  to  take  us  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  here  about  a  mile  wide,  to 
an  orange  grove  said  to  bo  an  attractive  ob- 
ject to  northern  visitors.  Although  it  was 
January,  the  air  was  soft  and  warm  and  the 
passage  very  pleasant.  We  found  the  grove 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  river  surrounded 
and  sheltered  on  three  sides  by  primitive  foi- 
est  trees.  This  complete  shelter  no  doubt 
saved  it  from  the  frost  which  was  so  disastrous 
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to  the  orange  trees  in  and  around  Jackson- 
ville several  weeks  before.  In  this  grove  the 
trees  were  almost  in  full  foliage,  so  slightly 
were  they  injured  by  the  cold,  while  those  we 
had  seen  in  and  about  Jacksonville  were  en- 
tirely bare  of  leaves.  The  land  in  Florida  is 
nearly  uniformly  flat,  so  that,  it  is  afiirmed, 
there  is  not  a  hill  two  hundred  feet  high  in 
all  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  soil  in 
which  this  grove  is  planted  is  elevated  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and 
consists  of  a  loose,  fine  sand  with  perceptible 
admixture  of  loam.  It  contains  five  acres,  on 
which  are  planted  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  trees,  all  in  full  leafing.  At  this  time 
most  of  the  fruii  has  been  gathered,  but  all  the 
trees  still  bear  enough  fruit  on  them  to  make 
them  a  very  pleasing  object  to  the  beholder — 
the  golden  globes  of  fruit  shining  amidst  the 
dark  green  glossy  foliage  forming  a  striking 
contrast. 

We  were  told  the  trees  were  planted  forty 
years  ago.  Once  since  then  a  severe  winter 
so  injured  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
them  within  six  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  marks  of  which  mutilation  they  still  bear, 
and  never  will  out-grow,  showing  that  they 
must  have  been  of  considerable  size  at  the  time 
of  the  casualty.  On  a  subsequent  occasion 
they  were  extensively  ravaged  by  the  scale 
insect.  They  now  have  trunks  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  mches  in  diameter,  the  limbs 
branching  six  feet  up,  forming  a  round  syme- 
trical  head  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and 
spreading  sufilciently  to  touch  each  other  and 
shade  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  crop  gathered  from  this  grove  last  year 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
oranges.  This  season  the  marketable  product 
will  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  fla- 
vor of  some  of  the  fruit  from  the  efl"ects  of  the 
cold.  The  price  asked  at  the  grove  was  two 
dollars  per  hundred  oranges,  and  there  was  a 
ready  sale  for  all  of  them  at  this  figure.  It  is 
easy,  for  any  one  who  is  curious,  to  calculate 
from  these  data  what  the  gross  income  has  been 
for  these  two  years.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  this  is  a  safe  basis  on  which 
to  make  a  calculation,  for  those  who  desire  to 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  orange.  A 
severe  winter  may  occur,  and  the  trees,  freez- 
ing down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground, 
will  then  yield  no  crop  for  several  years,  or 


the  scale  insect  may  invade  the  premises  and 
cause  infinite  trouble  and  damage,  even  invol- 
ving the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  trees. 
Here,  as  with  us,  the  horticulturist  has  his 
troubles,  and  can  only  purchase  success  by 
constant  vigilance. 

Two  ways  are  practiced  in  planting  a  new 
orange  grove.  In  one  case  the  seeds  of  the 
sweet  orange  are  sown,  and  the  trees  thus 
grown  are  said  to  come  true  to  the  seed.  It 
takes  seven  or  eight  years  before  they  com- 
mence to  bear,  and  several  years  more  before 
the  crops  borne  are  large  and  profitable. 

Another  way  is  to  take  the  souro.  ange, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  forest,  and  trans- 
plant and  bud  them  with  fruit  of  good  quality. 
An  orchard  is  thus  brought  into  a  bearing 
condition  much  sooner.  But  there  are  ob- 
jections to  this  method.  To  gain  much  in 
time  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  wild  trees 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  These  can 
not  well  be  budded  near  the  ground,  and  if 
they  are  budded  four  feet  high,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  budded  portion  is  that  which 
freezes  down  in  case  of  a  severe  frost.  Of 
course  the  wild  trunk  will  throw  out  new 
shoots  again,  which  require  to  be  rebudded  at 
a  considerable  loss  of  time. 

The  last  oranges  sold  here  at  -Jacksonville 
came  from  Indian  river,  and  the  fruit  is  cer- 
tainly much  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  tasted  elsewhere.  The  good 
points  are,  a  very  thin  rind,  a  great  abund- 
ance of  delicious,  sweet  juice,  and  a  melting 
pulp.  Why  those  from  Indian  river  have 
these  qualities  in  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection than  those  grown  elsewhere  in  Florida 
is  probably  owing  to  atmospheric  conditions. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  more  full  the  orange 
is  of  a  sweet  juice  the  sooner  it  decays,  and 
for  this  reason  these  fine  oranges  do  not  find 
their  way  to  the  northern  markets.  If  ever 
direct  communication  with  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  by  steam  is  established,  they  can 
be  sent.  As  it  is  now,  it  takes  a  week  from 
Indian  river  to  Jacksonville,  and  another 
week  from  the  latter  plac3  to  New  York. 
Out  of  a  lot  of  one  hundred  oranges  lately 
sent  to  New  York,  by  way  of  experiment, 
none  reached  there  in  a  perfectly  sound  con- 
dition, and  only  nineteen  so  that  a  portion  of 
them  was  fit  to  eat ! 

This  is  an  age  of  emigration,  and  if  there 
are  any  in  Lancaster  county  who,  in  casting 
their  eyes  abroad  in  search  of  a  new  home? 
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cast  them  hitherward,  let  them  be  advised  to 
make  diligent  and  thorough  inquiry  before 
they  move  here  to  make  a  new  home.  The 
State  has  some  advantages,  but  also  many 
drawbacks— among  the  latter,  long  summers, 
sickness  in  the  months  of  July ,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  multitudinous  troublesome  insects. 
In  a  late  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  Solon 
Robinson  is  rather  favorably  disposed  toward 
the  State,  but  his  reputation  for  veracity  is  put 
to  the  test  by  asserting  that  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year  mosquitoes  sometime  fly  in 
such  numbers  that  in  settling  down  on  a 
campfire  they  extinguish  it.  The  statement 
is  doubtless  true,  but  Mr.  Robinson  prudently 
forbears  to  state  the  size  of  the  fire.  That 
kind  of  mosquito  does  not  sting — only  blows 
a  loud  horn.  W.  L.  D. 


MARKETING— CULTIVATION,    TRES- 
ERVATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE   VARIETIES  OF  VEG- 
ETABLES.—No.  4. 

BY  JOHN  G.  KREIDER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 
CARROT. 

IT  is  a  hardy  biennial ;  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  known  in  its  wild  state  by  the  name  of 
smallage,  in  its  native  state  it  has  a  rank, 
coarse  taste,  but  by  cultivation  has  become 
one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  garden  and  farm, 
which  it  is  very  profitable  either  for  feeding 
to  horses  and  cattle  or  for  market  purposes. 
It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  light,  sandy  soil,  well 
manured.  If  the  ground  is  not  of  this  quality, 
it  should  be  dug  deep  and  well  broken.  If  for 
field  culture,  the  ground  should  be  subsoiled, 
and  the  soil  well  pulverized ;  then  sow  the 
seed  for  early  crop  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked ;  for  general  crop  from  May  to  the 
middle  of  July,  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep  and 
eighteen  inches  apart.  While  the  plants  are 
young,  thin  out  to  six  or  nine  inches  apart. 
The  soil  should  be  stirred  frequently,  as  it  is 
very  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
The  crop  is  ready  for  harvesting  as  soon  as  the 
tops  commence  to  turn  yellow  ;  they  should  be 
taken  up  in  a  dry  clay ;  cut  ofl'the  tops  to  about 
an  inch  of  the  crowns, and  then  preserve  them 
fcr  winter  use  by  packing  the  roots  in  dry 
earth  or  sand  in  cellars  made  for  storing  roots 
for  winter  or  spring  use  ;  or  they  may  be  pit- 
ted out  of  doors  covered  with  two  inches  of 
straw  and  earth  to  keep  them  from  frost. 


They  are  marketed  in  considerable  quantities 
in  a  half-grown  state  in  bunches  at  a  price  equal 
to  beets  sold  in  the  same  manner ;  while  late 
in  the  fall  and  winter  they  are  sold  by  the 
bushel  and  barrel. 
The  varieties  for  general  cultivation  are 

LONG  ORANGE. 

This  has  long  been  the  standard  sort;  roots, 
long,  smooth  and  deep  ;  orange  color ;  suitable 
for  the  table  and  field  culture. 

EARLY  SCARLET  HORN, 

This  has  always  been  the  general  favorite 
for  an  early  crop  ;  it  is  of  a  bright  orange 
CDlor ;  of  delicate  flavor,  and  will  grow  in  less 
depth  of  soil  than  any  other  variety,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  roots. 

ALTRINGKAM. 

Medium  size  ;  skin  nearly  bright  red ;  pecu- 
liar in  growing  from  one  two  inches  above 
the  ground  ;  it  is  very  popular  for  field-culture ; 
it  keeps  well,  and  is  considered,  by  many, 
more  productive  than  any  of  the  above. 

CELERY, 

a  much  esteemed  esculent  when  produced  in 
perfection.  For  an  early  crop,  sow  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch  deep,  on  a  light  hot-bed,  early 
in  March ;  transplant  while  young  into  a 
cold-frame  and  very  rich  soil,  four  inches 
apart.  The  general  supply  should  be  sown 
in  the  middle  April,  thinly  in  drills,  one  foot 
apart.  While  young,  thin  out  to  four  inches; 
transplant  finally,  when  the  plants  are  four 
inches  high,  nine  inches  apart,  ia  shallow,  but 
well-manured  trenches,  four  feet  asunder ; 
earth  up  as  required  ;  the  more  frequently  the 
plants  are  transplanted,  I  found  while  young, 
the  greater  is  their  vigor;  but  during  sum- 
mer the  soil  about  the  plants  should  be  kept 
free  and  open,  and  in  hot,  dry  weather,  a 
liberal  soaking  of  manure  water  should  be 
given  twice  a  week.  Earthing  up  should 
be  only  performed  when  the  plants  are  dry ; 
holding  up  the  leaves  should  be  carefully  done, 
80  as  to  prevent  the  soil  getting  between  them ; 
and  in  frosty  weather  the  plants  must  be 
protected  by  covering  the  tops  of  the  trenches 
well  with  dry  litter  ;  but  this  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  longer  than  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  mostly  marketed  in 
fall  and  spring,  and  sold  by  the  bunch  contain- 
ing three  stalks,  or  sometimes  sold  by  the 
single  stalk  ;  but  shipping  to  a  distant  market 
is  very  unhandy,  as  celery  is  too  bulky  for  that 
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purpose,  and  therefore  to  expensive  to  be 
profitable  to  send  it  a  great  distance.  The 
varieties  that  are  most  valuable  here  for  mar- 
ket are 

AVniTE   SOLID. 

Large,  strong-growing  variety,  clear  white, 
solid  and  crisp  ;  very  valuable  market  variety. 

SEYMOUR  SUPEKB   WHITE. 

This  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  grows  to  a  large  size  ;  stalk,  white, 
round,  very  crisp,  and  perfectly  solid. 

RED  SOLID. 

Not  so  compact  as  the  others,  but  highly 
esteemed  for  soups  or  stewing. 

CORN  SALAD, 

called  also  fetticus,  used  as  a  winter  or  spring 
salad.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thickly  in 
drills,  nine  inches  apart,  early  in  autumn,  and 
covered  up  with  straw  or  hay  as  soon  as  cold 
weather  sets  in  ;  the  covering  is  to  be  remov- 
ed in  March  or  April.  When  it  starts  to 
grow  the  leaves  should  always  be  picked,  not 
cut.  It  is  usually  only  sold  in  home  markets 
by  the  pint  and  quart,  or  sometimes  by  the 
plate  full. 

[Tojbe  continued.) 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Editors  Express  :  The  plienomenoyi  which 
you  record  in  your  local  column  of  March  7th, 
under  the  caption  of  "  Another  freak  of  the 
season,"  so  far  as  it  relates  to  grassJioppers,  is 
a  very  common  one — common  at  least  to  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  obser- 
vations in  the  realms  of  nature.  We  have 
found  grasshoppers,  "  alive  and  kicking,"  in 
the  months  of  November,  December,  January 
and  February,  as  well  as  in  March,  and  in 
almost  every  other  month  of  the  year.  Grass- 
hoppers belong  to  the  Order  Ortlwptera, 
which  means  straiglit  winged  insects — and  may 
be  found  on  almost  any  mild  day  during  the  win- 
ter, if  we  look  for  them  at  the  proper  places — 
that  is,  sheltered  southern  exposures.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  Family  Locustidce, 
or  the  true  locusts ;  for,  although  the  females 
of  these  generally  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
earth  in  autumn,  and  then  die — the  males 
having  died  first — yet  many  immature  speci- 
mens hyhernate,  and  survive  the  winter.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  genus  Tetrix, 
the  species  of  which  are  small  in  size,  and 
may  often  be  found  quite  abundant  during  the 
milder  days  of  March  and  April,  and  some- 
times also  in  the  winter  months.  The  tr^ie 
grashoppers,  however,  belong  to  the  Family 
Grylliadce,  and  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  crickets,  Aclietadoe,  and  the  Locustidce — a 


common  example  of  which  is  the  "  Katy-did." 
I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  a 
living  specimen  of  the  true  grasshopper,  all  of 
which  in  our  latitude  are  of  a  green  or  greenish 
color,  and  long  and  slender-limbed— in  any  of 
the  winter  mouths.  From  the  fact  that  you  say 
this  insect  was  ''  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,"  I  should  judge  it  to  have  been  our 
common,  "  Red-legged  Locust"— Ca?op  temis 
femur-riibrum — for  the  largest  specimens  of 
Tetrix  are  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
either  of  these  species  are  common  in  mild 
winter,  or  early  spring  days.  I  noticed  that  a 
small  species  of  Diptera — two- winged  flies — 
Was  active  all  winter  in  our  water-closet, 
where  the  frost  accumulated  on  the  window 
panes  an  eight  of  an  inch  thick,  and  were  ac- 
tually found  in  cotu  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  the  present  season. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  we  co.i- 
tributed  to  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Express 
a  few  weeks  ago,  in  reply  to  a  previous  arti- 
cle on  the  subject,  we  would  say,  that  all 
noxious  hybernating  insects,  and  insect  larvcB 
and  their  pupce,  as  well  as  their  eggs,  should 
be  looked  for  and  destroyed  noro,  before  the 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  iilants  are  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  vegetation,  and  whilst  they 
may  be  easily  seen.  Especially  the  pendent 
follicles  of  the  "  drop-worm,"  which  are  yet 
dangling  upon  the  branches  of  so  many  fruit, 
shade,  and  ornamental  trees.  Many  of  these 
follicles  contain  from  300  to  500  eggs,  which 
had  been  deposited  by  the  female  last  season, 
and  if  left  undisturbed,  they  will  all  hatch  out 
as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  and  their  foli- 
agenous  food  supervenes.  The  eggs  of  the 
''  Vaporer,"  which  adhere  to  the  outside  of 
the  last  year's  cocoons,  should  be  looked  for 
and  destroyed.  The  eggs  and  cocoons,  also, 
of  the  "  Lackey-moth"  of  last  year,  should 
also  be  looked  after.  These  eggs  will  be 
found  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  surround- 
ing them  in  the  form  of  a  bracelet  or  cylinder. 
If  the  trees  are  examined  before  they  are  in 
foliage,  these  bands  of  eggs  may  easily  be 
seen,  and  may  be  cut  ofl"  with  a  pair  of  pruning 
shears  on  the  end  of  a  pole.  The  cocoons 
of  the  "  Fall  web-worm"  may  now  also  be 
found  and  destroyed.  These  two  last-named 
are  rarely  found  on  the  trees  they  inhabited, 
but  may  be  found  on  fences,  in  corners  and 
nooks,  or  under  loose  bark,  and  other  se- 
cluded places.  Young  pear  and  apple  trees, 
infested  with  "  bark  lice,"  should  receive  a 
coat  of  oil  or  grease,  which  is  pretty  sure  to 
kill  them.     This  ovght  to  be  attended  to  NOW. 

R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  The  ravages  of  the  cat- 
erpillar upon  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  is 
one  of  the  trying  annoyances  to  those  who 
take  pride  in  keeping  their  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  in  neat  and  thrifty  condition. 
There  is  no  surer  evidence  of  a  slovenly,  care- 
less disposition  to  be  found  on  the  premises 
of  a  farmer  than  the  presence  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  caterpillars,  whose  webs  are 
spread  promiscuously  over  the  trees,  like  so 
many  linen  garments  hung  out  to  dry.  Be- 
sides the  disgusting  sight  thus  exhibited, 
serious  injury  is  done  to  the  growing  fruit,  for 
wherever  the  foliage  has  been  stripped  by 
these  pesls  the  fruit  will  not  mature  ;  neither 
will  the  branches  preserve  their  healthy  growth 
until  the  foliage  (their  breathing  organs)  is 
restored,  which  will  not  be  until  the  next  sea- 
son. "Wenot  unfrequently,  see  apple  trees  of 
the  second  or  third  years'  planting  entirely 
stripped  of  their  foliage  before  harvest.  In 
tuch  cases  the  tree  has  been  checked  almost 
a  year  in  its  growth,  and  its  season  of  bearing 
deferred  a  year  longer. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  destroy  the  cat- 
erpillars' nests  when  they  have  once  located 
themselves  on  the  extreme  ends  of  the  upper 
branches  of  your  apple  trees.  We  have  re- 
sorted to  the  operation  of  roasting  them,  by 
twisting  newspapers  into  wisps,  securing  them 
to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  setting  fire  to  the 
wisp  and  inserting  it  into  the  nest.  This 
causes  a  sudden  dispersement  of  the  pests, but 
not  without  injury  to  the  tender  branches, 
which  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
this  being  only  an  extreme  remedy. 

We  accidentally  discovered,  some  five  or  six 
years  back,  a  most  effectual  remedy  against 
the  annoyance  of  caterpillars'  nesis.  We 
chanced  to  be  in  the  orchard  on  a  Ifunday  af- 
ternoon,  one  of  the  first  spring  days  which 
tempts  every  one  to  roam  over  their  premises, 
and  in  examining  the  buds  we  noticed,  securely 
cemented  to  a  twig,  and  also  to  a  leaf,  a  mass 
of  cellular  formations,  not  unlike  in  appear- 
ance that  of  the  spawn  of  the  fish  or  frog.  We 
at  once  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  em- 
bryo caterpillar,  and  we  extended  our  research- 
es and  found  here  and  there  over  the  orchard 
similar  deposits.  We  made  a  clean  sweep, 
and  stripped  every  tree,  which  was  easily 
done,  from  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  de- 


posit a  leaf  was  attached  to  the  mass,  and 
thereby  rendered  them  easily  found.  The 
result  was  that  scarcely  was  the  sign  of  a  cat- 
erpillar to  be  seen  that  season.  We  have 
remarked  our  observations  to  many  persons, 
but  have  met  with  none  who  appeared  to  be 
hitherto  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  so  easy 
a  matter  to  get  rid  of  them  by  destroying  them 
in  their  embryotic  state. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  two  of  the  masses  as 
just  taken  from  the  branches  of  an  apple  tree. 
Now  is  the  proper  season  to  remove  them, 
before  the  appearance  of  the  foliage  or  blos:- 
soms  to  hide  them. 

Yours,  &c.,  S.  L.  Denney. 

Sadsburt/,  March  20,  1871. 

[The ''masses,"  or  rather  the  cocoons,  which 
our  correspondent  sent  us,  are  those  of  the 
"Vaporer  moth" — Orgyia  leucostigma — but 
this  insect  does  not  spin  a  web.  Neverthe- 
less, when  they  become  numerous,  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  the  foliage  of  fruit 
and  shade  trees,  and  our  correspondent  will 
find  them  alluded  to  in  our  entomological  con- 
tribution in  the  present  number  of  The  Far- 
mer. He  is  on  the  right  track.  By  all  means 
destroy  the  eggs  and  cocoons  of  last  year 
no?»,  while  they  can  be  found.  After  the  trees 
are  in  foliage  it  will  be  too  late.  The  two 
worst  web-spinners  or  "  tent  caterpillars"  are 
the  "Lackey-moth" — CUsiocampa  americana 
— and  the  "Fall  web-worm" — Spilosoma  iextor 
—both  of  which  spin  slight  cocoons,  where 
the  jpjy^a  may  be  found.  Many  of  the  forn-er, 
however,  come  out  in  late  summer,  and  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  rings  or  cylinders  around 
the  small  branches.  In  the  specimens  sent 
us,  the  eggs  arc  under  the  white,  frothy  sub- 
stance outside  of  the  cocoon,  which  protects 
taem. — R.] 


Me&srs.  Editors  :  I  will  submit  through 
The  Farmer  the  result  of  a  little  experiment 
I  made  with  a  few  pigs  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  cost  of  pork  made  from  raw 
or  uncooked  food.  Not  being  supplied  with 
convenient  scales  to  weigh  them  at  certain 
periods  to  find  out  their  increase  from  time  to 
time  from  a  given  amount  of  food,  I  could 
only  conduct  it  in  a  sort  of  wholesale  manner. 
On  the  15th  of  May  last  I  bought  four  grade 
Chester  whites,  of  fair  quality,  then  six  weeks 
old.  They  were  put  up  in  a  pen,  alwaj^s  kept 
clean  and  well  littered,  and  fed  on  wheat 
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screenings  and  oats  ground  fine,  in  tlae  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one,  three  times  a  day,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  water  to  drink.  To  supply 
the  mineral  matter  necessary  for  their  health 
and  growth,  we  gave  them  sulphur  or  char- 
coal twice  a  week.  In  this  way  they  were 
managed  until  the  first  of  August,  when  they 
were  turned  out  to  clover  and  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  On  the  15th  of  October 
they  were  put  up  for  fattening.  They  were 
then  allowed  as  much  raw  corn  as  they  would 
eat  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening,  and 
fresh  water  to  drink.  On  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber they  were  killed,  and  their  net  weight 
stood  as  follows  : 

First 225  lbs. 

Second 236    " 

Third 229   " 

Fourth 228   " 

Total 918 

In  looking  over  the  account  I  find  they  cost: 

4  pigs  at  $5.00  a  piece,    -        -        -      $20.00 

23  bushels  screening  at  90cts.  per  bush.,  20.70 

lU    "        oats     at      50cts.        "  5.75 

2i  months  pasture,      ....       5.00 

41  bushels  of  corn  at  75  cts.  per  bush.,  30.75 

Whole  cost,  -  -  -  -  -  $82  20 
for  918  lbs.  of  pork,  making  it  nearly  nine 
cents  a  pound.        Yours,  &c., 

M.  D.  Kendig. 

Manor. 


Editors  Lancaster  Farmer  :  In  Hum- 
bolt's  review  of  The  Farmer  for  February  he 
says  he  would  "  prefer  less  about  tobacco  and 
more  about  fruit"  than  my  former  article  con- 
tained. Had  Mr.  Humbolt  not  been  carried 
away  by  prejudice  he  would  have  noticed  that  I 
said  at  least  one-fourth  more  about  fruit  than 
tobacco.  I  will  here  quote  another  of  his  sen- 
tences :  "Just  think,  Mr.  Rohrerstown,  how 
many  little  faces  you  might  cause  to  smile, 
would  you  teach  their  fathers  how  to  have 
fruit  in  abundance,  than  to  teach  them  how  to 
increase  their  crops  of  tobacco,  in  consequence 
of  which  so  many  little  darlings  are  sent  to 
their  long  homes."  It  does  not  more  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  man  who  raises  tobacco 
feeds  his  family  on  the  "weed"  than  it  fol- 
lows that  the  farmer,  whose  fields  are  full  of 
grass,  feeds  his  family  on  hay.  "  All  men 
are  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their 
mouths."  Kor  do  all  farmers  have  planta- 
tions and  homes  on  which  to  commence  life, 
gome  of  lis  roust  "  crawl  before  we  cq,n  run." 


What  benefit  is  it  to  ray  neighbor  if  I  teach 
him  how  to  raise  fruit  if  he  has  not  the  ground 
whereon  to  plant  it  ?  Or  what  benefit  is  it  to 
my  children  if  my  neighbors  have  orchards, 
gardens  and  fruit  without  bounds,  if  I  have 
not  the  means  wherewith  to  get  it  ?  Would 
not  the  smiles  of  my  children  come  in  on  the 
unpleasant  sides  of  their  faces  ? 

I  have,  within  a  circle  of  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  my  home,  six  families,  neither  of 
which  six  ydfe,rs  ago  had  one  dollar  in  the 
world  except  their  scanty  furniture  and  two  of 
them  a  cow  each.  Their  oldest  children  hired 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  as  soon  as 
they  were  able  to  earn  something,  to  assist 
the  parents  in  maintaining  the  smaller  ones 
at  home.  Five  of  these  families  now  have 
comfortable  little  homes  of  their  own,  and  the 
sixth,  who  commenced  house-keeping  four 
years  ago  with  barely  money  enough  to  pay  the 
necessary  furniture  to  commence  with,  has  to- 
day a  bank  account  good  for  $1,050,  and  a  cow 
in  his  stable  worth  at  least  $75,  all  of  which 
was  accumulated  by  raising  tobacco  on  the 
shares,  thereby  being  enabled  to  "lay  up"  a 
little  every  year.  Now,  these  men  who  were 
moving  from  tenant  house  to  tenant  house 
where  neither  flower,  shrub,  nor  fruit  tree 
was  visible,  have  comfortable  little  cottages 
of  their  own,  around  which  they  have  planted 
and  are  planting,  sweet  flowers,  fruit  and 
shrubbery.  Their  children  at  home  are  going 
to  school,  enjoying  in  the  truest  sense  the 
bounties  of  our  land.  Let  us  therefore  be 
governed  by  a  little  reason  and  not  so  much 
by  prejudice. 

The  grain  and  grass  fields  in  our  vicinity  are 
greener  and  look  more  promising  than  I  have 
seen  them  for  years  so  early  in  the  spring. 
The  blue  birds,  robins,  meadow  larks,  red- 
winged  black  birds,  and  sweet  little  sparrows 
are  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and  skipping  from 
branch  to  branch,  loading  the  air  with  their 
melody,  cheering  the  farmer  on  to  the  duties 
before  him.  And  I  would  do  injustice  to  my 
Maker,  as  well  as  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I 
would  not  here  say,  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for 
their  delightful  presence,  as  I  now  see  them 
in  their  unlimited  cheerfulness  from  my  win- 
dow. Let  us,  therefore,  resolve  that  no  rude 
hand  shall  touch  them.  Put  up  boxes  for  them 
to  build  in.  Wherever  there  is  a  crevice  or  a 
knot-hole  in  the  weather-boarding,  nail  a  small 
box  or  an  old  hat  over  the  inside  and  the  blue 
bird  and  the  little  wren  will  be  sure  to  mal?§ 
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their  homes  with  you,  and  destroy  thousands 
of  insects  to  the  advantage  of  your  fruit  and 
vegetables,  besides  give  you  all  their  sweet 
songs  gratis.  Cultivate  their  friendship  as  you 
do  the  flowers  in  your  lawns  and  the  fruit  in 
your  gardens,  and  your  home  will  be  a  paradise. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ROIIRERSTOWN. 
jrarcA12,  1871. 


Messrs.  Editors  or  Lancaster  Farmer  : 
We  occasionally  like  to  hear  how  our  brother 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  progressing  in 
other  parts  of  our  country,  as  much  so  as  we 
are  curious  to  know  how  the  crops  are  turn- 
ing out  in  foreign  countries.  Such  informa- 
tion frequently  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  re- 
gulate ourselves  according  to  circumstances, 
very  often  to  our  benefit  pecuniarily.  Having 
just  received  a  communication  from  a  friend 
in  Georgia  on  the  subject  of  farming  and  fruit 
growing,  and  as  this  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  Lancaster  Far- 
mer, I  will  transcribe  a  part  of  the  letter  and 
submit  it  to  the  editors  for  their  better  judg- 
ment.   He  says  : 

"Crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  excellent 
and  bountiful  the  past  year  in  our  State.  My 
crop  of  apples  and  pears  was  the  best  I  ever 
saw.  I  had  over  five  hundred  bushels  of  ap- 
ples, and  could  only  get  ten  cents  per  bushel 
for  them,  as  every  body  had  plenty.  I  never 
saw  such  enormous  pears  before  ;  they  were 
twice  their  usual  size.  Both  apples  and  pears, 
however,  decayed  very  rapidly,  as  the  fall  was 
very  warm  until  the  15th  of  December,  when 
it  turned  cold,  suddenly.  On  the  22d  of  De- 
cember we  had  the  mercury  at  22" ;  on  the 
23d  at  14°  ;  on  the  24th  at  4°,  and  on  Christ- 
mas morning  at  zero.  This  was  G®  degrees 
colder  than  it  has  ever  been  since  I  have  le- 
sided  in  Georgia,  now  over  30  years.  Whether 
it  has  injured  the  grape-vine  and  fruit  buds  I 
can  not  yet  tell ;  will  know,  however,  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  sap  should  rise.  I  learn  the 
orange  trees  are  all  killed  to  the  ground  on 
the  coasi  and  in  Florida,  a  serious  loss,  as 
large  groves  have  been  planted  since  the  war. 
As  our  crops  of  fruit  were  so  very  large,  I  fear 
we  shall  have  a  slim  one  this  year  ;  although 
there  were  many  varieties  both  of  apples  and 
pears  that  bore  small  crops,  these  may  fur- 
nish us  with  some  for  home  use.  We  had  very 
few  peaches,  as  these  were  mostly  killed  by  a 
}ate  frost  in  April. 


"I  am  bestowing  much  of  my  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  Scuppernong  grape  and  varieties 
from  it,  as  also  raising  seedlings  ;  a  number  of 
which  have  fruited  the  past  year  for  the  first 
time.  Hope  to  know  this  year  whether  or  not 
I  have  any  thing  new  and  desirable.  In  plant- 
ing the  seed  of  the  Scuppernong,  I  find  I  can 
only  get  about  one  white  grape  in  a  thou- 
sand, the  others  being  red,  brown,  black,  &.Q.. 
I  have  now  sowed  the  seed  from  the  third 
generation,  which  I  trust  will  bring  greater 
changes  and  new  varieties.  Time  will  deter- 
mine this  point. 

"  Cotton  down  to  12i  cents.  Planters  dis- 
couraged, and  many  of  them  ruined.  Very 
little  will  be  planted  this  year,  as  it  cannot  be 
raised  for  less  then  fifteen  cents  per  pound  and 
pay  any  profit,  with  such  inefficient  labor  as 
freednwn  (so  called).  We  have  very  few  left 
in  this  portion  of  the  State ;  nearly  all  are 
gone  ;  where,  I  cannot  tell ;  they  just  disap- 
peared. I  notice  that  in  the  cities  of  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Augusta,  and  Atlanta,  the 
weekly  report  of  deaths  is  about  four  blacks 
to  one  white  ;  whereas,  before  it  was  directly 
the  reverse.  The  war  has  also  had  a  very 
demoralizing  effect  upon  our  white  popula- 
tion. We  now  have  more  idleness  and  drunk- 
euess  then  we  ever  before  had. 

"  I  am  still  a  hearty  old  man,  near  seventy 
years,  and  by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  hope 
to  be  following  the  plow  behind  a  stout,  fat, 
Canadian  horse. 

"  AVe  tender  our  best  regards,  and  are  always 
pleased  to  hear  of  your  good  health  and  pros- 
perity. Truly, " 

January  22d,  1871. 

Editors  Lancaster  Farmer  :  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss,  in  this  brief  article,  whether 
the  frequent  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  apple 
is  owing  to  loss  of  vitality  in  the  tree,  to 
climatic  changes,  to  exhaustion  tf  necessary 
elements  in  the  soil,  to  insect  depredations,  or 
to  various  other  causes,  but  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
here,  in  Conestoga  township,  at  least  two 
varieties  that  do  bear  as  regular  crops  as 
apples  ever  did  "  in  ye  olden  time."  These 
have  absolutely  been  proof  for  the  last  ten 
years  past  against  summer's  heat,  winter's 
cold,  and  all  other  causes  that  have  made  the 
apple  crop  so  precarious  during  that  period. 

The  first,  and  most  prominent,  is  the  AU- 
Sumnaer.    This  is  a  oative  of  Pequea  town' 
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ship,  this  county.  During  the  period  men- 
tioned it  has  not  failed  bearing  a  full  crop 
every  year.  It  ripens  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September.  Ripe  and  green 
apples  being  on  the  tree  during  that  period  at 
all  times.  In  quality  it  rates  only  about  sec- 
ond rate  during  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  the 
quality  is  first-rate. 

The  other  is  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts.  This  bears  full  crops  in 
alternate  years.  It  cooks  well  when  half 
grown;  is  in  this  respect  like  the  Smokehouse. 
Is  in  prime  eating  order  during  November 
and  December. 

CONESTOGA. 


Messrs.  Editoes  :  On  examining  tfi*e  roots 
of  my  peach  trees,  a  few  days  since,  I  found 
many  of  them  to  be  infested  by  a  white  worm, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  imbedded  in  the 
wood  under  the  bark ;  and  having  eaten  away 
considerable  space,  were  surrounded  by  scores 
of  young  and  vigorous  worms  apparently  of 
the  same  grade,  about  the  thickness  of  a  pin 
and  half  the  length,  all  living  and  fattening 
on  the  life  of  the  tree.  They  seemed  to  have 
determined  on  its  destruction,  and  evidently 
would  soon  have  accomplished  their  object 
had  they  not  been  removed,  as  they  had 
already  seriously  injured  some  of  my  trees. 
My  usual  custom  is  to  remove  the  earth  from 
about  the  trees  sufficient  to  expose  the  top 
roots,  and  give  them  a  dressing  of  wood 
ashes  or  unslaked  lime  every  fall  and  spring  ; 
but  I  neglected  to  do  so  last  fall,  hence  the 
ravages  of  the  worm?  this  spring,  which  have 
well  nigh  destroyed  some  of  my  favorite  peach 
trees.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  calling  attention  to 
this  matter,  those  having  fruit  trees  will  im- 
mediately examine  them,  and  remove  the 
worms,  and  thus  many  valuable  trees  may  be 
saved  from  destruction,  as  no  fruit  tree  will 
live  or  thrive  long  which  is  infested  with 
worms.  TVm.  McComsey. 

[Since  receiving  the  above  communication 
of  our  correspondent,  we  have  learned  that 
several  gentlemen  who  have  examined  their 
peach  trees  have  found  them  in  the  same  con- 
dition. We  think  this  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance, and  no  doubt  those  having  peach 
trees  will  avail  themselves  of  the  hint  thus 
offered  them.— Eds.] 


Management  of  Brooms. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Central  Union  Agriculturist^  states 
that  if  brooms  are  wet  in  boiling  suds  once  a 
week  they  will  become  very  tough,  will  not 
cut  the  carpets,  last  much  longer  and  always 
sweep  like  a  new  broom.  A  very  dusty  cnrpet 
may  be  cleaned  by  setting  a  pail  of  water  out 
by  the  door,  wet  the  broom  in  it,  knock  it  to 
get  off  all  the  drops,  sweep  a  yard  or  so,  then 
wash  the  broom  as  before,  and  sweep  again, 
being  careful  to  shake  all  the  drops  off  the 
broom  and  not  sweep  too  much  at  a  time,  if 
done  with  care  it  will  clean  a  carpet  very 
nicely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  quan- 
tity of  dirt  in  the  water  ;  the  water  may  need 
changing  once  or  twice  if  the  carpet  is  very 
dusty.  Snow  sprinkled  over  a  carpet  and 
swept  off  before  it  has  time  to  melt,  is  also 
very  nice  for  renovating  a  soiled  carpet. 


The  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Wor5i. 
— The  pest  has  appeared  in  this  vicinity  in 
unusual  numbers  ;  to  destroy  them  effectually 
is  to  examine  all  parts  of  the  bushes,  and  those 
that  are  affected  at  the  limbs  should  be  cut  off 
and  burned,  and  in  that  way  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed. Another  effectual  remedy  is  to  take 
copperas,  one  pound,  dissolved  in  four  gallons 
of  water,  apply  with  a  garden  syringe  or  water- 
ing pot  to  the  bushes  in  mid  spring. 


Soap-suds  for  Grapes. — A.  J.  Downing 
says  :  "  I  have  seen  the  Isabella  grape  produce 
3,000  fine  clusters  of  well-ripened  grape  fruit 
in  a  season  by  the  liberal  use  of  manure  and 
soap-suds  from  the  weekly  wash."  The  effect 
of  soap-suds  on  other  plants  is  something  sur- 
prising. A  cypress  vine,  which  had  remained 
stationary  a  fortnight,  when  about  two  inches 
high  immediately  began  growing  after  a  good 
watering  with  soap-suds,  and  grew  six  inches 
the  first  five  days. 

Railroad  Cake.—  One  cup  of  white  sugar, 
one  cup  of  sifted  flour,  three  beaten  eggs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  full  of 
cream  tarter,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
extract,  and  a  piece  of  butter  size  of  an  egg. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  subscribers  to 
the  yellow  slip  on  the  cover  showing  the 
amount  of  their  indebtedness,  and  will  be 
obliged  for  prompt  remittances. 
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MEETING    OF   AGRICULTURAL   AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


THE  regular  meeting  was  held  March 
Gth,  1871,  Henry  M.  Engle  in  the  chair, 
and  Alex.  Harris,  Secretary.  Minutes  read 
and  approved  by  acquiescence.  Treasurer 
read  the  statement  of  his  account  for  last 
year,  showing  that  up  to  January  1st,  1871, 
$82  30  had  been  received  by  him  ;  $45.40  paid 
out,  leaving  balance  of  $30.90  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  The  account  was  re- 
ferred to  an  auditing  committee  consisting  of 
S.  P.  Eby  and  Casper  Hiller,  j.nd  by  the  same 
found  correct.    Report  of  committee  adopted. 

Johnson  Miller  oflcred  a  resolution  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  best 
kinds  of  corn  to  be  planted,  and  the  best 
method  of  culture.  The  resolution  was 
adopted,  and  Johnson  Miller,  Levi  Groff, 
Jacob  H.  Musser,  J.  B.  Garber,  Daniel 
Rhoades,and  S.  N.  "VVarfel  appointed  as  the 
committee. 

J.  II.  Musser,  of  Marietta,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  society. 

Johnson  Miller  now  proceeded  to  read  an 
essay  upon  Farm  Accounts. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox  next  read  an  essay  upon  Far- 
mers' Wives. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  both  the 
essayists  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
handled  their  subjects. 

President  Engle  remarked  that  the  subject 
discussed  by  Mr.  Fox  was  the  most  important 
of  any  ever  treated  before  the  society. 

S.  P.  Eby  thought  that  for  this  section  of 


country  Mr.  Fox  had  colored  his  essay  too 
highly. 

J.  M.  Franlz,  however,  was  inclined  to  re- 
gard this  eiTort  of  the  essayist  as  the  best  he 
had  ever  read  or  heard  upon  the  same  theme. 
He,  nevertheless,  did  not  regard  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  essay  as  applicable  to  Manor 
township,  as  this  part  of  Lancaster  county  was 
far  ahead  in  progress  and  advancement  of 
sections  that  essayist  seemed  to  have  in  view. 

Peter  S.  Reist  stated  that  his  grand-parents 
and  his  parents  had  risen  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  attend  market,  and  by  their  hard 
labor  and  economy  they  had  accumulated  their 
money,  and  he  to-day  is  in  possession  of  some 
of  their  earnings,  and  he  doubts  if  any  now 
owning  a  farm,  who  are  now  present,  did  not 
acquire  it  in  a  similar  manner,  viz.;  by  the 
hard  labor  and  economy  of  his  parents. 

E.  Hoover  had  traveled  somewhat,  and  seen 
some  of  the  world,  and  yet  he  had  come  back 
better  satisfied  with  his  condition  than  before. 
He  believes  the  people  of  Lancaster  county 
are  better  fixed  and  live  more  comfortably 
than  any  people  of  whom  he  has  any  knowl- 
edge. 

H.  K.  Stoner  was  not  prepared  to  endorse 
from  beginning  to  end  the  doctrine  of  the 
essayist.  It  is  true,  a  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  Lancaster  county  during  the  last  forty 
years.  The  sewing  machine  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old-time  spinning  wheel ;  mow- 
ing machines,  reapers,  &c.,  now  are  the  har- 
vest implements  instead  of  the  sickles  of 
Auld  Lang  Syne.  If  the  essayist's  doctrine, 
however,  was  adopted,  he  does  not  believe 
that  farmers  would  leave  so  many  fine  farms 
to  their  children.  Still  he  is,  by  no  means,  in 
favor  of  making  a  drudge  of  the  farmer's 
wife. 

C.  L.  Hunsecker  thought  the  essay  rather 
theoretical,  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  wives  of  farmers  were  treated  worse  than 
the  wives  of  mechanics  or  professional  men. 
Our  improvements  are  all  right,  but  our 
mothers  were  just  as  happy  at  their  spinning 
wheel  as  are  our  wives  at  their  sewing  ma- 
chines. 

Levi  S.  Reist  endorsed  the  essay  trom  be 
ginning  to  end.  The  old  notion,  that  c(?Hca- 
tion  spoils  youth,  has  been  overcome,  and  it  is 
now  clear  that  education  only  qualifies  young 
men  for  life  in  any  avocation  in  which  they 
may  embark. 

H.  M.  Engle  hoped  that  the  attendance  of 
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ladies  at  this  meeting  would  form  a  precedent 
for  future  attendance  at  our  meetings.  He 
agreed  almost  entirely  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  essay,  and  although  it  may  for  some 
sections  be  over-drawn,  yet  in  the  main  it 
was  correct.  He  does  not  believe  that  our 
wives  should  be  tied  down  to  hard  work  all 
the  time,  but  should  be  indulged  in  visiting 
their  relatives  and  friends,  and  they  will,  as  a 
consequence,  return  to  their  cares  with  re-in- 
vigorated spirits  and  energy.  The  same  care 
has  not  been  exercised  for  the  alleviation  of 
woman's  labor  as  for  men.  However,  if  duly 
encouraged,  she  will  be  likely  to  discover 
many  inventions  for  her  own  interest. 

J.  M.  Frantz  thought  the  main  point  of  the 
essay  had  been  over-looked,  which  was  the 
proper  education  of  domestic  female  labor.  If 
this  were  once  attended  to  a  more  faithful 
class  of  servants  would  be  secured. 

H.  M.  Engle  favored  a  proper  education  of 
the  domestics  of  the  household.  He  believes 
when  education  shall  have  found  its  proper 
basis  this  will  not  be  overlooked. 

J.  G.  Peters  does  not  believe  in  effeminate 
wives  who  fondle  lap  dogs,  &c.  He  believes 
that  the  farmers'  wives  generally  impose  upon 
themselves  the  tasks  they  assume. 

C.  L.  Hunsecker  does  not  favor  the  hot  bed 
system  of  rearing  women,  and  he  believes  that 
our  mothers  attained  a  greater  age  than  those 
reared  at  the  present  day. 

Several  members  now  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  the  law  being  abrogated  which  prevents  the 
killing  of  rabbits  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
they  regarding  rabbits  as  animals  too  destruc- 
tive to  fruit  trees  to  be  encouraged  by  law. 

Hiram  Engle  stated  that  swabbing  the  trees 
with  butchers'  blood  has  been  found  effectual 
to  prevent  the  depredations  of  rabbits. 

Society  on  motion  adjourned. 


NEW  CULTIVATOR. 

A  few  days  since  we  were  shown  by  Jacob 
G.  Peters,  Esq.,  the  model  of  an  improved 
shovel  and  hoe  harrow  and  cultivator  com- 
bined, that  eclipses  everything  of  the  kind  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Instead  of  a 
farmer  being  required  to  procure  three  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  to  perform  the  several 
branches  of  cultivation,  he  can,  with  this  new 
implement,  do  all  of  them,  and  with  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labor.  This  new  combined 
cultivator  just  patented  is  the  invention  of 


Michael  Stutt,  of  Lancaster  county,  and  may 
be  thus  briefly  described: 

To  the  pole  is  attached  a  Lroad  iron  trans- 
verse beam,  with  holes  therein  and  screws  to 
allow  the  three  irom  beams  on  each  side  of 
the  pole  to  slide  on  the  transverse  beam,  and 
widen  or  narrow  the  dimensions  of  the  com- 
bined cultivator  at  pleasure,  and  it  can  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  a  hoe  harrow,  a 
shovel  harrow,  and  a  cultivator.  On  each 
side  of  the  pole  and  to  the  beams  are  fixed 
the  ordinary  shovels,  and  when  in  operation 
it  strides  the  row  of  corn,  potatoes,  or  tobacco, 
and  thus  cultivates  each  side  of  the  row  at 
once,  and  the  same  time  the  handles  being  so 
inclined  as  to  permit  the  workman  to  follow 
direct  between  the  rows.  When  the  farmer 
desires  the  use  of  the  scraper,  he  has  simply  to 
remove  two  of  the  shovels  on  each  side  of 
thepole,andin  their  stead  attach  the  scrapers, 
and  then  he  has  his  scraper  and  cultivator 
united  and  strides  the  row  as  before,  and  each 
course  he  makes  he  is  doing  double  the  work 
of  the  cultivator  now  in  use  amongst  farmers. 
Besides,  there  is  with  this  invention  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  soil,  being  thrown  to  both 
sides  of  the  corn  or  other  crop  in  the  row  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  bent 
down  or  covered  up  as  is  now  the  case  when 
the  cultivator  or  scraper  runs  on  but  one  side 
at  the  same  time.  Again,  with  this  combined 
cultivator  a  workman  can  in  one  day  do  as 
much  work  as  by  the  present  methods  is  done 
in  two.  Nearly  all  the  mechanism  of  this  im- 
plement for  farm  culture  is  composed  of 
wrought  iron,  and  consequently  less  liable  to 
accidents  than  if  otherwise  constructed. 

This  may  be  set  down,  indeed,  as  one  of 
the  really  useful  and  practical  improvements  of 
the  age,  and  one  that  will  soon  find  its  way  as 
an  indispensable  appendage  of  farming  opera- 
tions throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country.  It  requires,  as  it  seems  to  us,  but  to 
be  seen  to  be  approved,  and  we  can  at  this 
time  do  no  more  than  simply  call  attention  to 
it  as  one  ot  the  most  convenient  and  labor- 
saving  inventions  of  the  day.  We  understand 
that  preparations  are  being  made  to  manu- 
facture of  the  machines  to  supply  such  far- 
mers as  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  this  new  discovery  the  coming 

season. 

— ♦ 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  he 

Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  for  1870 

is  published  in  a  handsome  royal  octavo  pam- 
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phlet  of  138  pages,  and  contains  much  inter- 
esting matter  to  the  agriculturist,  among 
which  are  lists  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
Faculty  and  College  officers,  of  the  students, 
and  of  the  various  courses  of  instruction.  Also 
the  general  principles  of  the  institution,  a  de- 
scription of  the  college,  the  facilities  for  in- 
struction and  improvement,  special  prepara- 
tion for  students,  military  instruction,  labor, 
farm  experiments,  terms,  vacations,  charges, 
annual  harvest  home,  means  of  access,  and 
the  calendar  for  the  spring  and  fall  terms  of 
1871.  Likewise  the  annual  leport  of  the 
President  of  the  college,  in  the  academical 
department,  the  industrial  department,  the  fis- 
cal department, the  receipts  and  expenditures 
and  the  products  of  the  farm.  In  addition  to 
these  is  a  report  upon  the  experimental  farms 
— the  eastern,  western  and  central — the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  grass, 
corn  and  potatoes  cultivated,  the  results  of 
the  different  fertilizers  used,  the  systems  of 
rotation  of  crops  followed,  and  their  effects. 
Also  supplemental  reports  containing  synoptic 
tables  of  the  various  experiments  in  their  de- 
tails, and  a  large  amount  of  other  matter  to 
which  we  can  only  make  this  general  allusion 
on  this  occasion.  There  is  much  in  this  re- 
port of  a  practical  character  which  would  no 
doubt  be  interesting  to  our  agricultural  read- 
ers, but  our  receipt  of  it  was  too  late  to  ex- 
tract any  of  its  practical  matter  for  om-  pres- 
ent number.  We  hope,  however,  that  copies 
of  the  report  itself  may  liberally  fall  into  the 
hands  of  such  as  most  desire  and  need  it.  The 
retults  of  these  experiments  ought  to  be,  and 
no  doubt  are  perfectly  reliable,  at  least  for  all 
places  in  the  same  latitude,  modified  some- 
what, perhaps,  by  altitude  and  mineralogical 
compositions  of  the  soil.  If  they  are  7io^,then 
the  institution  is  a  failure,  and  involves  a 
needless  expenditure  of  money,  and  the  pre- 
cious time  of  as  many  people  as  seek  its  os- 
tensible advantages. 


We  print  in  this  issue  of  The  Farmer  Mr. 
Fox's  Essay  upon  "Farmers'  Wives."  The 
following  we  clip  from  the  Berla  and  Schut/l- 
kill  Journal : 

Farmers'  Wives.— We  print  on  the  first 
page  of  to-day's  Journal  a  very  interesting 
Ep-^ay  on  "Farmers'  Wives,"  read  before  the 
M.^  -ch  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Cy- 
rus T.  Fox,  Esq.,  the  author  of  the  admirable 
Essay  on  "Farmers'  Homes,"  which  we  pub- 


lished in  the  Journal  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
The  Essay  contains  many  sensible  and  practi- 
cable suggestions,  interesting  not  only  to 
farmers'  wives,  but  to  all  other  house-wives  and 
daughters,  in  town  as  well  as  country — and  to 
fathers  and  sons  as  well.  It  teaches  how  to 
make  home  beautiful  and  life  pleasant  and 
happy  to  every  member  of  the  family  circle. 
Mr.  Fox,  though  a  citizen  of  Lancaster,  is  a 
native  of  Berks  (the  son  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Fox,  formerly  of  this  city).  The  editor  of 
the  Lancaster  Express,  in  which  this  essay 
originally  appeared,  in  a  brief  notice  of  the 
author,  says  :  "He  is  yet  a  young  man,  but  he 
exhibits  a  mind  well  stored  with  information, 
and  gives  promise  of  a  bright  future.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  one  farther  advanced  in  years 
to  treat  the  subject  more  clearly  than  our 
friend  has  done,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  he  is  still  traversing  this  'vale  of 
tears'  in  single  wnblessedness.  For  one  who 
holds  such  sound  views  on  the  domestic  rela- 
tions this  should  not  be." 


A  MEAJiis  has  has  beeen  discovered  in  On- 
tario, Canada,  whereby  a  whole  colony  of  rats 
in  a  certain  neighborhood  has  been  set  in 
migratory  motion.  An  enterprising  gentle- 
man, who  was  much  troubled  with  the  vermin, 
applied  a  recipe  that  he  had  heard  of  for 
driving  rats  from  a  house,  and  with  signal  suc- 
cess. He  spread  a  certain  kind  of  caustic 
drug  on  the  floor  near  their  runs.  This  drug 
clung  to  the  feet  of  the  rats,  and,  when  licked 
off,  burnt  their  tongues.  The  result  was  that 
they  left  the  inhospitible  house  in  a  body  and 
betook  themselves  to  a  neighbor's.  The  drug 
was  again  applied  in  this  house,  with  the  ef- 
fect of  driving  them  stOl  further.  House 
after  house  was  thus  invaded,  and  still  the 
drug  was  applied,  with  the  result  of  urging  the 
weary  rats  still  further  away  on  their  pilgri- 
mage. When  last  heard  from,  this  pleasant 
process  of  cause  and  effect  was  still  being  vig- 
orously followed  up,  and  has  become  a  ques- 
tion of  drugs  vs.  rats,  with  the  chances  deci- 
dedly in  favor  ot  the  former. 

We  clip  the  above  from  the  columns  of  a 
cotemporary,  and  insert  it  in  our  journal  ex- 
actly for  what  it  is  worth — nothing  more  nor 
less — and  yet  the  thing  looks  plausable 
enough.  We  have  known  birds  to  desert 
premises  in  utter  contempt  of  the  treatment 
they  received  there,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  rats  should  not  do  the  same.  Rats  soon 
learn  to  avoid  traps  and  poisoned  food,  but 
here  is  a  remedy  of  a  purely  incidental  char- 
acter, and  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  will 
of  the  animal*  This  substance,  whatever  it 
is — pity  the  name  of  the  drug  is  not  given — if 
placed  for  some  distance  around  the  rat-hole, 
the  wily  inhabitant  would  be  compelled  to 
cros«  it  or  remain  at  home.    Even  if  he  at- 
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tempted  to  leap  over  it,  if  the  drug  was  also 
put  elsewhere,  instead  of  avoiding  it,  he 
might  the  more  eftectually  "  put  his  foot  into 
it."  We  advise  our  readers,  who  are  troubled 
with  rats,  to  "  try  it  on"  anyhow. 


INFLUENCE    OF    SIRE   ON  MILKING 
QUALITIES  OF  COWS. 

An  interesting  fact  has  been  well  established 
in  the  breeding  of  dairy  stock,  that  the  power 
of  transmitting  the  milking  qualities  of  the 
breed,  which  belong,  more  properly  speaking, 
to  the  female,  resides  with  the  male,  showing 
that  he  possesses  the  germs,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  qualities  belonging  to  the  cow. 

It  was  first  proved  in  the  use  of  the  Jersey 
bull,  which  transmitted  the  rich  butter-making 
qualities  of  the  milk  belonging  to  the  breed, 
but  it  has  often  been  shown  since,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  well  settled.  And  it  is  a  practical 
point  of  so  much  importance  that  it  ought  to 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  the  breeders  of 
dairy  stock.  No  doubt  both  animals  should  be 
good  of  their  kind,  but  the  bull  should  be  de- 
rived from  a  milking  stock,  or  come  from  a  cow 
remarkable  for  her  excellence  as  a  milker. 

A  disregard  of  this  rule  has  often  led  to  un- 
expected failure,  and  hence  the  great  impor- 
tance of  knowing  something  of  the  origin  of 
the  animal  we  intend  to  use  as  a  breeder. 

We  have  known  many  instances  where 
farmers  have  gone  to  great  expense  of  time 
and  labor  to  raise  the  calf  from  some  favorite 
cow  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  bull 
that  sired  it,  and  after  all  have  only  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust  at  the  results.  If  any  farmer 
has  such  a  cow,  he  should  remember  that  it  is 
equally  important  to  know  something  of  the 
male  from  which  she  is  bred. — Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  English  and 
French  stock-raisers  manage  to  produce  such 
superior  animals.  They  attach  more  import- 
ance to  the  sire  than  to  the  dam.  Indeed,  an 
inferior  sire  should  never  be  permitted  to 
CDver  a  superior  dam,  for  nothing  but  a  degen- 
eracy proportioned  with  his  quality  will  fol- 
low ;  and  this  also  affects,  in  some  measure, 
the  immediately  succeeding  generation,  even 
when  a  sire  of  a  higher  breed  has  supervened. 
A  case  is  on  record  where  a  mare  was  cov- 
ered by  a  zebra,  and  the  very  next  foal  after 
the  foal  of  the  zebra  had  faint  zebra  stripes 
upon  it,  although  sired  by  a  horse.  There  is 
an  impressibility  in  these  crossings  which 
leaves  its  effects  both  in  color  and  quality  for 
several  generations.  Another  secret  of  Eng- 
lish success  in  stock-raising  is  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  let  a  male  animal  sire  until  he  is 
from  eight  to  ten  years  old.    The  dam  may  be 


younger,  much  younger,  but  the  sire  must  be 
mature.  In  this  manner  they  keep  up  their 
supply  of  first-quality  stock.  Our  observations, 
so  far  as  they  have  extended,  seem  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  above  extract. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


CARE  OF  WELLS. 

BY  JOHN  U.  ERB. 

EVERY  person  likes  good,  clean,  fresh 
water  ;  but  in  many  places  the  water  is 
not  as  good  and  pure  as  it  might  be,  and  in 
order  to  explain  what  I  mean,  I  will  give  a 
few  instances  that  came  under  my  own  obser- 
vation :  I  recollect  of  working  at  a  place 
where  the  water  was  miserably  bad  (foul), but 
still  it  was  used  for  family  service  and  for 
drinking,  and  the  working  men  could  hardly 
stand  it  to  work  there ;  so  by-and-by  the  well 
was  cleaned  out,  but  horrible  to  think  of  the 
mass  of  toads  and  other  vermin  in  every  stage 
of  decomposition.  I  think  there  were  thir- 
teen toads,  some  of  them  so  rotten  that  they 
dropped  into  fragments ;  to  give  the  real  de- 
scription of  what  was  taken  out  of  the  well 
would  be  awful  indeed.  Who  can  bear  the 
thought  of  using  the  broth  from  such  abomi- 
nable filth  as  is  often  contained  in  wells  ?  In 
some  cases  several  rabbits  and  about  two 
dozen  of  toads  have  been  taken  out.  When 
wells  are  so  poorly  covered,  it  leaves  other 
filth  pass  through ;  dirty  slops ;  dung  from 
the  shoes  or  boots;  droppings  from  the  fowls, 
&c.,  which  all  help  to  make  the  water  bad. 
But  there  are  some  other  causes  why  the 
water  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  :  Some- 
times puddles  or  sinks  are  permitted  near  the 
well,  and  the  foul  water  from  them  finds  its 
way  into  the  well;  and,  again,  sink  holes  that 
may  be  a  considerable  distance  from  the  well 
will,  sometimes,  convey  filth  to  the  well.  I 
found  this  to  be  the  case  with  my  own  well. 
About  fifty  yards  from  it  a  sink  hole  broke 
through  alongside  of  a  public  road,  and  the 
wash  from  the  road  entered  into  it  and  caused 
the  water  in  my  well  to  get  bad ;  but  after  I 
led  the  wash  around  the  hole,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it  getting  in,  then  I  had  good  water 
again.  Sometimes  dead  animals  are  thrown 
into  sink  holes  which  communicate  with  wells ; 
also  manure  piles,  grave-yards,  &c.,  should 
not  be  too  close  to  drinking  wells. 
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We  often  see  much  carelessness  and  neglect 
in  regard  to  well  covers,  and  the  walls  near 
the  top.  The  wall  should  be  built  with  good 
mortar  a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  up  to  tbe  top,  and  laid  over  with 
a  tight  floor,  so  as  to  keep  out  all  slops  and 
dirt,  but  there  should  be  an  air  tube  or  pas- 
sage with  a  screen  over  it  some  place,  where 
no  dirt  can  enter  it.  But  I  drop  the  subject, 
leaving  it  for  the  people  to  use  their  own 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  matter. 


REVIEW  OF  MARCH  NUMBER. 

IJY  HUMBOLDT. 

The  Essay  on  Farmers''  Ilomes,  hy  C.  T.  F., 
is  a  master  piece,  considering  the  author  being 
a  single  young  man.  It  contains  so  many 
good  and  useful  hints  that  it  may  be  safely 
recommended  for  the  perusal  of  every  farmer 
and  his  family  in  the  country.  The  lively  dis- 
cussion upon  the  essay  by  our  Agricultural 
Society,  has  drawn  out  kindred  subjects  which 
we  trust  will  produce  beneficial  results. 

Can  a  Poor  Man  Afford  to  Keep  a  Cow  in 
Winter  ?  By  J.  M — This  article  appears  to. be 
based  upon  practical  experience,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Lancaster  Farmer  will 
receive  further  reports  upon  this  important 
subject. 

Visit  to  Franklin  County  Fruit  Farm.  By  L. 
ti.  R. — This  is  a  glowing  picture  of  successful 
fruit-growing,  and  has  a  tendency  to  revive 
the  spirits  of  some  who  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful in  raising  fruits.  It  shows  that  there 
are  spots  here  and  there  where  fruit  can  be 
successfully  grown,  and  also  that  there  are 
men  who  understand  how  to  take  advantage 
of  such  situations.  Having  heard  of  this  Fruit 
Paradise  before,  we  expect  to  visit  it  the 
coming  season  and  see  for  ourselves. 

Leavet  and  their  Modification.  By  J.  S. — The 
writer  of  this  article  has  given  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer  many  interesting  articles  on  the 
science  of  botany,  which  being  so  intimatel}'^ 
connected  with  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
it  seems  strange  that  so  little  impression  has 
thus  far  been  made  upon  those  especially 
interested. 

Hoi  Beds  and  Cold  Frames.  By  C.  T.  F. — 
I  trust  all  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  have 
taken  advantage  of  these  valuable  hints,  for 
no  garden  should  be  without  these  valuable 
appendages. 


Scale  Insects.  By  L.  S.  R. — It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  article  once  a  month  from  the  pen  of 
one  so  ablft  will  some  day  enlighten  the  minds 
of  his  readers  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  their  (insect)  friends  and 
enemies  and  act  accordingly. 

The  correspondence  from  Florida,  by  our 
j  familiar  friend  W.  L.  D.,  seems  like  a  shaking 
!  of  hands  at  our  monihly  meetings.  May  he 
I  return  with  renewed  health  and  vigor  and 
I  our  society  long  share  the  benefit  of  his  use- 
I  fulness. 

Orchard  Culture,  by  E.  S.  H. — This  gentle- 
man's success  in  his  vocation  proves  that  he 
j  is  not  a  mere  theorist,  but  if  he  ever  were 
such,  his  article  is  so  sound  and  instructive 
that  to  follow  it  practically  could  scarct-ly 
help  but  insure  success. 

Management  of  Bees,  by  G.  W. — We  have 
acquired  a  longing  for  the  sweets  of  honey, 
even  at  the  risk  of  stings  by  which  it  is  natu- 
rally accompanied.  Hope  our  friend  will  keej) 
posted  so  that  the  enterprise  shall  not  prove 
fatal. 

Salt  and  Ashes  for  Horses. — We  shall  neither 
vouch  for,  nor  deprecate,  the  efficacy  of  the 
above  as  a  preventative  for  certain  ailments 
which  "  horse  flesh  is  heir  to."  But,  if  there 
is  anything  superior  to  good  oats,  good  groom- 
ing, and  proper  care,  please  let  us  knew 
through  The  Lancaster  Farmer. 


TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

LEVI  S.  REIST. 

THE  growing  of  tobacco  has  come  to  b^ 
in  Lancaster  county  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  our  agricultural  industry, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  this  county  may 
yet  become  as  famous  in  the  growth  of  this 
product  as  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Any 
good  porous  soil  that  will  grow  from  80  to  100 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre  will  produce 
from  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Ground  to 
raise  tobacco  must  be  in  good  condition,  an(i 
yet  it  may  be  too  highly  enriched  for  this  crop. 
As  the  growing  of  the  plants  is  the  first  step 
in  tobacco  culture,  some  care  should  be  be- 
stowed upon  this  matter.  The  ground  in 
which  the  seed  is  to  be  sowed  should  be  pre- 
pared soon  after  the  1st  of  April,  but  it  is  not 
in  condition  for  the  seed  until  it  be  sufficiently 
dry,  that  it  may  be  made  fine  and  mellow.  If 
the  seed  is  to  be  sowed  after  the  15th  of  April 
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it  should  be  soaked  in  a  wollen  cloth  under  the 
stove  before  it  is  sowed  in  the  ground.  After 
being  sowed,  a  very  thin  covering  of  fine  soil 
or  mould  should  be  sowed  over  the  seed,  and 
all  this  should  be  done  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
ridge.  Next  hog-bristles  should  be  cast  over 
the  bed,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  hasten  the  ger- 
mination and  growth  of  the  plants,  warm 
water  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  bed  occa- 
sionally. 

The  plants  should  be  of  proper  size  for 
transplanting  between  the  25th  of  May  and 
the  5th  of  June.  After  the  plants  are  set  out 
the  ground  can  not  be  kept  too  mellow  nor 
loose ;  it  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  hav- 
ing it  checkered  thirty  inches  in  each  direc- 
tion, and  by  working  it  with  hoes,  or  if  but 
two  feet  apart,  then  with  a  hand-harrow. 
After  the  cultivation  is  ended  the  tobacco  is 
ready  to  be  topped ;  each  grower  must  exer- 
cise his  judgment  as  to  this  branch  of  the 
business.  It  should  be  topped  in  accordance 
with  the  strength  of  the  soil,  leaving  from 
eight  to  sixteen  leaves  upon  each  stalk.  Two 
tobacco  growers  may  have  two  fields  of  tobac- 
co along  side  of  each  other,  and  the  ground 
equally  in  good  condition,  and  the  one  may 
realize  twenty  cents  per  pound  for  his  crop 
and  the  other  but  ten.  The  one  may  top  his 
field  too  high,  and  be,  besides,  careless  in  the 
removal  of  the  suckers,  and  of  the  gathering 
of  worms,  and,  of  course,  his  crop  will  not 
indeed  be  equal  to  that  of  him  who  perfectly 
attended  to  his  crop.  The  leaves  of  one  may 
be  full  of  holes,  or  he  may  not  have  been 
careful  in  the  cutting  and  curing  of  the  crop 
and  having  it  in  good  condition  for  stripping, 
and  even  when  ready  for  stripping  he  may 
lack  the  proper  knowledge  to  sort  it  perfectly. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  last  year  has  brought 
to  our  growers  remunerative  prices,  and  it 
may  for  some  years  continue  to  do  so  if  the 
proper  kind  be  raised  and  it  be  well  cured  for 
market.  Pennsylvania  tobacco  will  hereafter 
rank  with  Connecticut  tobacco,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  there  be  any  difterence  in  the  va- 
riety, and  if  all  the  difference  has  not  origi- 
nated in  superior  culture.  I  may  say  that  I 
regard  the  tobacco  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  Connecticut  broad-leaf  as  the  best  variety 
now  grown. 


The  Farmers'  Institute  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania which  held  its  session  in  Lancaster 
since  the  last  issue  of  The  Farmer,  was  a 


gatheiing  that  comprised  in  itself  a  consider- 
able array  of  the  best  talent  of  the  State. 
Several  able  and  interesting  essays  were  read 
before  the  Institute  that  would  deserve  ex- 
tensive circulation.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
such  manifestations  of  agricultural  life  that 
are  becoming  perceptible  in  our  State,  and 
they  betoken,  as  we  believe,  an  activity  and 
a  development  for  the  science  of  husbandry 
that  no  prior  age  has  ever  witnessed.  It  was 
gratifying  to  perceive  that  The  Lancaster 
Farmer  had  a  host  of  friends  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  as  a  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  it  and  the  Practical 
Farmer  to  the  support  of  the  agriculturists  of 
Pennsylvania. 

REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

MoxDAT  Evening,  March  27.— Beef  Cattle  were  scarce 
and  in  demand  this  weeli.  and  prices  advanced  i,^alc  per 
pound.  About  850  head  arrived  and  sold,  including  choice 
at  9a9]^c,  fair  to  good  doat7a8;^c,  and  common  at  5>^a 
6>^ c  per  pound.  Receipts,  858  head. 
The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  sales  to-day  : 

37  Lancaster  cc,  Oviren  .Smith $8    a  9ji^ 

5.3  Lancaster  CO.  and  Western,  D.  Smyth  &  Bros.  T^a  0 
30  Lancaster  co.  and  Western,  Dennis  Smyth. ..  ";^a  8j^ 

25  Lancaster  CO.,  A.  Christy 8    a9 

18  Lancaster  CO.,  Jas.  Christy 7    a  8j^ 

13  Chester  CO.,  Dengler  &  McCleese 1  }4i  1\ 

27  Lancaster  CO.,  P.  McFillen 7>ia  9y^ 

6  Lancaster  CO.,  Ph.  Hathaway —  a  %% 

75  Lancaster  CO.,  James  S.  Kirk 7    a  8\ 

11  Lancaster  CO.,  B.  F.  McFillen 8    a  8>j' 

52  Lancaster  CO.,  UUman  &  Bachman 7    a  8;^ 

jOO  Western,  J.  J.  Martin  &  Co 1    &  9){ 

jOO  Lancaster  CO.,  Mooney  &  Miller 7    a  8^ 

il2  Lancaster  CO.,  T.  Mooney  &  Bro 6    a  8>^ 

25  Western  Penn'a,  H.  Chain 6>2'  a  7 

15  Western,  H.  Chain,  Jr 6    a  6)^ 

30  Lancaster  CO.,  L.  Frank 7    a8 

45  Western,  Gus.  Schamberg  «&  Co 7>^a  8^ 

45  Lancaster  co.,  Hope  &  Co 7)^ a  8)^ 

17  Lancaster  co. ,  Jas.  Clemson 8    a  8>,' 

12  Chester  CO,  A.  Kimble ^^a  8x 

12  Chester  CO.,  L.  Home 5xa  6iC 

25  Western,  R.  Maynes 6>^a  8i^ 

17  Lancaster  CO.,  Elcorn  &  Co 7    a8 

16  Lancaster  CO.,  Blumenthal 6    a7 

11  Lancaster  CO.,  J.  A.  Wallace —  a  8^ 

Cows  and  Calves  are  unchanged.  Sales  of  250  head 
at  $40a70. 

Sheep  meet  an  active  inquiry  at  a  further  advance. 
Sales  at  6a8c  per  pound  gross.    Receipts,  11,000  head. 

Hogs  are  coming  forward  slowly,  and  prices  are  firmer. 
Sales  of  3000  head  at  $10al0.50  for  slop,  and  $11.50  per  100 
pounds  net  for  corn-fed. 


PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MARKET. 

Thuksdat  Evening,  March  27.— Flour— The  market  is 
dull,  but  with  light  receipts  and  relative  high  price*  of 
wheat,  holders  are  firm  in  their  views.  Sales  of  1100  barrels, 
including  extra  at  S;6a6  25  ^  barrel  ;  spring  wheat  extra 
family  at  S7a7  50  ;  Pennsylvania,  do.  do.  at  $6  50a7  ;  In- 
diana and  Ohio  do.  do.  at's7  25a7  75,  and  fancy  brands  at 
S8a9  25.  Rye  Flour  sells  in  a  small  way  at  $5  75.  No  change 
in  Corn  Meal. 

Wlieat — The  "Wheat  market  continues  firm,  but  there  is 
not  much  doing,  bales  of  4000  bushels  western  red  at  SI  67 
al  71,  and  some  white  at  81  80a  1  83.  Rye  commands  $1  05. 
Corn  is  dull  and  supplies  are  coming  iri  more  freely.  Sales 
of  3000  bushels  yellow  at  82a83c  ;  1000  bushels  high  mixed 
western  at  82aS3c,  and  9000  bushels  on  private  termi.  Oats 
meet  a  strong  inquiry,  and  COOO  bushels  Pennsylvania  sold 
at  65a67c.  The  receipts  to-day  are  as  follows  :  3460  bbls. 
flour,  6300  bushels  wheat,  8000  bushels  com,  3800  bushels 
oats,  4000  bushels  barley,  430  bbls.  whisky. 

Seeds— In  Cloverseed  there  is  less  doing  ;  350  bu.shels 
sold  at  lOxallc^  ft,  a  decline.  Timothv  is  quoted  at 
$7  25.    Flaxseed  is  dull  at  $2a2  10  ^  bushel. 
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ESSAYS. 


MAX'S  INHUMANITY  TO  BRUTES. 

BY  S.  P.  EBY,  ESQ. 

An  Essay  read  before  the  Lancaster  County  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society,  Monday,  April  3. 

MAN,  that  walketh  erect  upon  the  earth, 
who  was  made  in  the  image  of  his  God 
and  in  the  likeness  of  his  Creator,  to  whom  is 
given  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  takes  his  proper  position  in 
the  scale  of  creation  only  when  he  exercises 
true  charity  and  kindness,  not  only  to  his 
fellow-men,  but  likewise  towards  the  inferior 
animals  by  which  he  may  be  surrounded — 
when  he  becomes  the  protector  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  of  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor.  The  humanity  that  is  ever 
ready  to  relieve  want  and  distress  should  be 
his  distingushing  badge,  and  when  he  throws 
off  this  he  loses  everything  worthy  of  the 
name  of  man  and  his  high  calling. 

When  we  see  the  strong  bird  of  prey 
swooping  down  upon  his  quarry,  and  strike 
bis  talons  deep  in  the  quivering,  trembling 
victim,  that  is  able  neither  to  escape  by 
flight  nor  has  strength  to  defend  itself,  but 
can  only  express  its  terror  by  cries  of  pain  or 
looks  of  mute  appeal  for  help,  a3  it  is  borne 
away — when  we  find  a  tenant  of  our  poultry 
yard  struggling  in  the  clutches  of  a  voracious 
beast  that  is  sucking  away  its  life-blood,  or, 
when,  perchance,  we  witness  the  unequal  con- 
test between  the  parent  bird  and  the  serpent 
that  is  about  robbing  its  nest  of  the  young,  we 
feel  like  going  to  the  rescue  and  striking  a 
blow  for  the  deliverance  of  the  weaker  party. 
And  yet  the  bird  of  prey,  the  beast  and  ser- 


pent, in  the  acts  described,  are  only  following 
the  instincts  of  nature  for  subsistence  and  self- 
preservation.  Our  sympathies  become  en- 
listed because  the  contest  is  so  unequal,  and 
the  result  so  disastrous  to  the  one  party.  Why 
should  not  therefore  our  sympathies  be  equal- 
ly awakened  when  we  see  animals  abused, 
either  through  wanton  cruelty,  indiflerence  or 
neglect,  by  their  great  superior,  man  ?  It  is 
useless  to  flatter  ourselves  into  the  false  be- 
lief that  there  is  no  such  inhumanity  existing 
amongst  us.  There  is  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  if  we  will  only  look,  and  it  falls  prin- 
cipally upon  the  domestic  animal,  those  faith- 
ful servants  of  man. 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  to  see  a  horse, 
emaciated,  scarcely  half  fed,  lame — it  may  be 
blind — his  shoulders  galled  and  raw,  dragging 
a  heavily  loaded  wagon  along  the  street,  while 
his  lazy  master,  with  several  of  his  companions 
as  lazy  and  heartless  as  himself,  are  perched 
on  top  of  the  load,  adding  their  joint  weight 
to  what  is  already  far  too  heavy  for  the  floun- 
dering, struggling  animal  to  draw,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  urged  on  by  profane  curses  and 
brutal  blows.  Or,  it  may  be  a  horse  of  another 
kind,  able  and  willing  to  go,  but  in  the  hands 
of  a  company  of  fast  young  men,  and  by  them 
driven  up  hill  and  down  dale  until  he  is  ready 
to  drop  down — then  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
cold,  unprotected  and  uncared  for,  so  that  the 
consequences  will  be  chills,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  acute  suffering,  and  finally  death. 
In  such  a  case,  the  owner  is  of  course  indig- 
nant and  threatens  to  sue,  but  the  perpetra- 
tors pay  him  liberally  and  all  parties  are  sat- 
isfied ;  but  the  inhiimanity  to  the  liorse  goes 
unpunished  and  is  forgotten. 

A  still  more  pitiful  fate  of  the  noble  animal 
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is,  where  he  has  been  in  the  same  family  for 
a  long  time ;  when  he  has  been,  as  it  were, 
the  companion  of  the  boys  and  the  pet  of  the 
girls,  from  the  time  he  carried  them  to  school 
on  his  back  until  they  are  all  grown  to  be  men 
and  women ;  and  after  he  has  given  them  the 
services  of  nearly  his  whole  life,  which  should 
entitle  him  to  the  green  pastures  and  comfort- 
able quarters  of  old  ase,  he  is  then  sold  to  a 
strange  master,  who  is  bent  upon  taking  out 
of  him  whatever  strength  and  endurance  may 
yet  remain  ;  or,  if  perchance  no  purchai^er  can 
be  found,  that  he  is  turned  out  to  die.  When 
the  old  master  cannot  possibly  keep  him,  or 
where  the  old  household  is  broken  up  and  none 
of  its  former  members  are  willing  to  provide 
for  him,  a  swift  and  painless  death — a  bullet 
straight  through  the  brain  from  an  unseen  rifle 
would  be  more  merciful. 

The  foregoing  only  refers  to  the  common 
misusages  of  the  horse,  and  does  not  embrace 
exceptional  atrocities,  such  as  have  been  per- 
petrated within  my  knowledge  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  tearing  out  of  the  tongue  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  the  fastening  of  the  animal  by  the 
lower  jaw  with  a  chain  to  a  tree  and  then 
beating  him  with  piece  of  a  fence-rail ;  or, 
the  subduing  him,  as  it  is  called,  by  knocking 
him  down  by  a  blow  on  the  head  or  beating 
him  with  chain-traces.  These  cases,  for  the 
credit  of  humanity,  are  getting  more  and  more 
rare ;  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  have  been 
punished  by  a  court  and  jury  of  this  county. 

The  nest  animal  on  our  list  is,  of  course, 
the  one  that  supplies  our  markets  with  beef, 
and  our  tables  with  milk  and  butter.  I  have 
only  time  to  notice  two  of  its  abuses — insufifi- 
ciency  of  food,  and  improper  drinking  water. 
As  to  the  first  of  these,  I  refer  to  those  half- 
famished  creatures  we  see  turned  out  upon 
the  roadside  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  before 
the  grass  is  grown,  to  pick  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence as  best  they  can.  These  become  great 
annoyances  to  the  neighboring  farmer.  Or- 
dinary fences  are  no  protection  against  them. 
Desperate  by  hunger,  and  urged  by  "  neces- 
sity that  knows  no  law,"  they  manage  to  get 
into  the  fields  somehow.  The  otherwise  meek 
and  gentle  cow  becomes  transformed  into  a 
crafty  invader,  watching  the  opportunity  when 
a  gate  is  left  open,  or  until  the  men  are  en- 
gaged on  other  parts  of  the  farm,  to  break 
through  for  a  nip  of  the  young  growing  grain, 
ready,  of  course,  to  make  a  run  for  it,  when 
discovered,  and  to  be  driven  off  with  clubs  and 


dogs,  or  whatever  means  of  offense  may  be 
convenient  at  the  moment.  In  this  manner 
a  predatory  warfare  is  frequently  carried  on 
for  half  a  season,  between  cattle  at  large  and 
the  farmers'  assistants.  And  it  is  remarkable 
to  observe  how  adroit  these  animals  become  in 
the  contest,  by  experience ;  they  learn  to  open 
bars, leap  fences,  swim  streams,  and  again  to  be 
off  and  out  of  danger  at  the  first  note  of  warn- 
ing. In  such  a  state  of  things  there  must  be 
something  wrong.  Where  is  it  ?  The  farmer 
cannot  be  censured  for  protecting  crops,  nor 
the  cattle  for  seeking  to  sustain  life,  even  at 
the  risk  of  broken  bones,  and  the  bites  of  dogs. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  owner,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  provide  sufficient  food  for  his  cattle,  no 
matter  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  and  by  his 
neglect  in  this  he  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  injus- 
tice to  his  neighbor,  and  of  inhumanity  to  his 
beast. 

As  to  the  second  abuse,  I  will  only  say, 
that  in  a  land  watered  like  ours,  where  springs 
are  gushing  out  of  almost  every  hillside, 
"  where  the  many  brooks  do  make  the  mea* 
dows  green,"  and  where  the  element  can  be 
had  in  its  purity  anywhere  and  everywhere 
by  digging  for  it,  it  does  seem,  to  use  no 
harsher  word,  heartless  to  deny  it  to  the  poor 
brutes  and  compel  them  to  drink  out  of  stag- 
nant pools,  as  is  sometimes  done,  supplied  by 
surface  gatherings  and  the  drainings  of  the 
barn  yard,  frequently  mixed  with  the  manure 
of  the  animals  themselves.  Pools,  the  spawn- 
ing places  of  toads,  and  which  during  the  hot 
months  become  green  and  slimy,  with  a  foul 
scum  upon  the  surface,  the  exhalations  from 
which  are  sufficient  to  breed  disease,  much 
less  are  the  waters  fit  to  quench  thirst  or  give 
animal  nourishment.  And  this,  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  knowledge  that  the  health,  the 
flesh,  and  the  products  of  the  animal  are 
materially  affected  by  what  such  animal  eats 
or  drinks.  I  need  hardly  add  as  a  proof  of 
the  last  assertion  what  must  be  well  known 
to  farmers  and  dairy  men — that  it  can  readily 
be  tasted  In  the  butter  when  cows  go  in  pas- 
ture where  there  is  garlic  or  bitter-weed. 

Then  we  have  numberless  abuses  among  the 
lesser  animals.  Sheep  are  often  clipped  much 
too  early  in  the  season,  and  in  so  unskillful  a 
manner,  that  not  only  the  bare  skin,  but  the 
raw  mutton,  scarred  all  over  by  the  sharp 
points  of  the  shears  is  exposed  to  the  rough 
winds  and  frosty  nights  of  March  and  April. 
Geese  are  maltreated  in  picking  their  feathers, 
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the  skin  torn  and  broken  and  no  support  left 
for  the  wings,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant and  distressing  efforts  of  the  bird  to  keep 
them  in  place,  the  tips  drag  along  the  ground. 
Dogs — another  intelligent  and  faithful  class  of 
servants  to  man — are  wantonly  set  upon  each 
other  to  tear  and  wound.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  in  the  catalogue  of  domestic  animals, 
comes  our  poultry — which  seems  to  be  the 
least  understood,  least  appreciated,  and  worst 
used  of  all.  Twenty  years  ago  we  knew  noth- 
ing of  chicken  pens,  and,  consequently ,  nothing 
of  chicken  cholera.  True,  our  fowls  were  then 
dogged  out  of  the  stables,  permitted  to  freeze 
themselves  upon  the  trees  and  other  unshel- 
tered places ;  fed  only  during  the  winter 
months ;  but  then  they  were  not  denied  the 
run  of  the  farm  and  the  woods — the  privilege 
to  breathe  pure  air,  drink  pure  water,  enjoy  a 
healthy  sand-bath,  eat  freshgrass,pick  up  clean 
gravel,  and  other  tit-bits  in  the  shape  of  num- 
berless grubs,  insects  and  beetles.  Now,  we 
have  the  improved  Asiatic  fowls  that  cannot 
fly,  or  at  any  rate  are  not  disposed  to  exercise 
much  in  that  way.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
disability,  they  are  kept  penned  up,  confined  to 
asmall  patch  of  ground  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tions going  on  upon  other  parts  of  the  farm— 
the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  being, 
that  the  pens  become  filthy  and  unfit  for  the 
chickens  to  live  in ;  the  grass  is  soon  all  eaten  ; 
the  surface  becomes  covered  with  their  man- 
ure, and  the  soil  saturated  with  their  excre- 
ment. Fowls  must  have  earth  or  gravel ; 
they  do  the  best  they  can  to  get  it  clean  by 
scratching  for  it ;  but  unless  assisted  by 
spade  or  plow,  they  cannot  get  below  the 
poisoned  surface  of  their  pens.  They  have  to 
eat  therefore  what  is  poisonous,  and  the  air  of 
their  enclosures  at  last  also  becomes  rank  and 
miasmatic.  At  this  point  nature,  which  seems 
more  merciful  to  her  creatures  than  man, 
steps  in  and  relieves  the  sick  from  their  misery. 
The  fowls  fall  from  their  roosts  and  are  dead. 
There  the  owner  finds  them  next  morning,  to 
regret  his  loss,  perhaps  to  speculate  upon  the 
cause  of  their  sudden  departure. 

Great  humanity !  "We  shudder  to  read  of 
the  miseries  etidured  in  the  prison-pens  of 
Andersonville,  but  do  not  for  a  moment  sus- 
pect that  we  may  be  guilty  of  maintaining  a 
miniature  "Andersonville"  ourselves,  in 
which  the  uncomplaining  inmates  are  dying 
for  want  of  the  green  grass  and  clean  earth 


that  lies  just  outside  their  picket-fence.  I  am 
aware  that  the  chicken  disease  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  pens,  but  am  satisfied  it  had 
its  origin  and  owes  its  continuance  to  the 
tcant  of  cleanliness  in  and  about  the  roosts  and 
walks  of  the  fowls.  Let  me  ask  those  who 
have  built  their  comfortable  and  costly  poul- 
try houses,  how  often  are  they  cleaned  out. 
Farmers  clean  their  stables  once  a  week  ; 
but  how  many  weeks  are  allowed  to  pass  until 
the  poultry  house  sees  the  shovel  and  broom 
and  whitewash  brush  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  find 
fault  with  the  dispositions  and  hearts  of  our 
people,  among  whom  these  things  happen.  I 
know  they  are  all  right ;  only  they  need  stir- 
ring up — their  attention  must  be  directed  to 
this  matter,  if  it  is  to  be  corrected,  and  we 
must  all  become  educated  to  a  higher  and 
more  intelligent  treatment  of  our  brute  ser- 
vants.  For,  I  am  confident,  that  more  sins 
have  been  and  are  yet  daily  committed  in  this 
respect,  than  by  any  one  other  single  ungodli- 
ness. 

The  dominion  given  to  man  over  the  brute 
creatures  was  to  use  and  not  to  abuse.  "Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out 
the  corn,"  saith  the  Bible.  And  again  ;  "  If 
thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee, lying 
under  his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to 
help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him." 
"  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast,  but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked 
are  cruel."  And,  in  the  New  Testament : 
"  Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox 
fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway  pull 
him  out  on  the  Sabbath  day."  Now,  on  the 
Sabbath  day  we  are  commanded  to  abstain 
from  all  manner  of  work,  It  is  called  the 
Lord's  day,  and  is  set  apart  in  Christian 
countries  for  rest  and  religious  worship,  and 
yet  the  gospel  would  seem  to  justify  us  to 
leave  even  these  holy  exercises  and  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  any  of  our  domestic  animaU 
when  in  distress.  And  while  on  this  point,  1 
cannot  forego  speaking  of  what  a  late  writer 
says  of  several  clergymen  with  whom  he  re- 
cently traveled  through  the  Holy  Land. 
These  pious  pilgrims  were  so  strict  in  their 
piety,  that  they  forced  their  already  jaded 
saddle-horses  to  travel  a  full  three  days'  joui- 
ney  in  two  days,  in  the  hottest  weather,  over 
the  roughest  kind  of  roads,  so  that  they  need 
not  violate  the  Sabbath  by  travel'.ng  on  that 
day — a  religion  without  charity — a  Christianity 
without  mercy. 
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But,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  humanity.,  then  on 
account  of  self-interest  should  we  treat  our 
domestic  animals  kindly.  They  have  been 
reclaimed  from  their  wild  state  at  an  early  pe- 
riod in  the  world's  history.  The  first  stage  of 
their  domestication—their  subjugation  by  force 
—has  long  since  been  passed,  and  they  are 
now  to  be  educated  to  a  higher  state  of  docil- 
ity, intelligence  and  usefulness.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  kind  and  rational  treat- 
ment with  great  patience  and  perseverance. 
That  it  is  the  interest  of  their  owners  that 
they  should  be  thus  educated,  is  too  evident 
for  argument.  A  horse  that  is  broken  only  to 
the  saddle  is  not  as  valuable  as  one  that  also 
works  in  harness.  A  lead-horse  will  command 
a  higher  price — all  other  things  being  equal — 
than-one  not  so  trained ;  and  so  on  as  they  rise 
in  intelligence  they  increase  in  value. 

It  is  well  known  that  cows  have  the  power, 
partly  to  withhold  their  milk,  and  will  do  so 
to  a  rough  milker,  but  will  yield  it  freely  to  a 
gentler  hand.  It  is  further  known  that  the 
frequent  withholding  of  the  milk  will,  after  a 
time,  lessen  the  quantity,  so  that  rough  usage, 
bes'.des  making  a  cow  wild  and  ungovernable, 
also  makes  her  less  valuable  as  a  milker. 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  petted  ani- 
mals are  always  the  sleekest  and  fattest  of 
the  flock.  A  tame  hen  that  deposits  her  eggs 
about  the  house  and  picks  up  the  crumbs  and 
scraps  about  the  kitchen,  will  lay  a  greater 
number  than  the  wild  one  that  hides  her  nest 
away  off  in  the  field.  This  principle  holds 
true  with  respect  to  all  the  domestic  animals. 
They  repay  by  profits  and  services  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rational  and  kind  treatment  they 
receive.  Nor  is  this  improvement  confined  to  a 
single  generation ;  it  goes  on  increasing,  the 
offspring  often  possessing  the  good  qualities 
from  their  birth  which  the  parent  had  only 
attained  by  a  long  course  of  training.  Thus  the 
sporting  dog,  originally  a  cross  of  the  hound, 
possessed  no  particular  trait  for  tracking  and 
setting  birds,  but  has  been  trained  to  it  from 
generation  to  generation,  until  it  has  become 
a  second  nature,  and  now  a  pup  will  take  to 
it  very  readily,  after  a  few  days'  practice  with 
an  older  dog.  The  trained  parent  imparts 
some  of  her  acquired  intelligence  to  her  off"- 
spring.  The  young  leara  from  the  old.  If 
the  mother  fears  man,  her  offspring  will  cer- 
tainly learn  to  avoid  him.  On  the  contrary, 
a  tame  mother  will  train  her  young  to  be  tame. 
And  in   this   way,  by   a  continuous,  careful 


training,  and  judicious  selection,  always  keep- 
ing the  best  of  the  good  stock  for  the  propoga- 
tion  of  the  species,  there  is  no  knowing 
where  the  limit  of  improvement  would  be 
fixed.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  kindness  to 
animals,  in  food  and  treatment,  repays  itself 
abundantly,  and  it  is  consequently  the  interest 
of  their  owner  neither  to  stint  them  in  the 
one  nor  neglect  them  in  the  other. 

At  a  place  where  a  considerable  number  of 
horses  were  kept,  I  noticed  a  teamster  who 
appeared  to  possess  an  influence  over  his 
team  superior  to  any  of  the  rest.  Horses  ap- 
peared to  like  him  better,  would  do  more  and 
work  harder  for  him  than  for  any  one  else, 
and  keep  in  better  condition.  It  mattered 
little  what  dispositioned  horses  were  given 
him  in  charge — whether  balky  or  vicious, 
spirited  or  slow — he  would  hitch  them  in  his 
team  and  work  them  harmoniously  together. 
He  never  foundered  or  over-worked  any,  and 
yet  performed  an  equal  amount  of  labor  with 
the  rest.  And  the  secret  of  his  success  was 
kindness.  During  a  period  of  four  years,  at 
that  place,  he  was  not  known  to  whip,  quarrel 
with,  or  even  angrily  scold  any  of  his  horses. 
His  commands  were  always  given  in  a  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant  voice.  He  was  equally  care- 
ful not  to  overfeed  nor  overload.  He  would 
mentally  measure  the  load  he  was  putting  on 
with  the  strength  of  his  horses  and  the  hill  he 
had  to  ascend,  and  his  team  never  balked. 
The  Arabian  horse,  whose  renown  for  fleet- 
ness  of  foot,  beauty  and  intelligence  is  world- 
wide, travelers  inform  us  is  treated, 
where  he  is  at  home,  as  one  of  his  mas- 
ter's family.  That  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  see  a  beautiful  mare  stretched  under  the 
Arab's  tent  and  the  swarthy  little  children 
gamboling  around  her,  and  over  her  back 
without  fear  of  harm.  The  Arab's  attach- 
ment to  his  horse  is  well  known,  and  has  fur* 
nished  a  tender  theme  for  the  poet's  pen. 
This  animal  crossed  with  the  Turkish  Barb, 
has  become  the  stock  from  which  have  sprung 
our  English  and  American  blooded  horses — 
thus  showing,  again,  what  selection  and  train- 
ing, with  good  blood,  will  do. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland 
the  domestic  animals,  and  particularly  the 
cows,  are  regarded  very  much  as  the  horse  is 
in  Arabia.  Milk  and  cheese  forming  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  support  and  source  of  revenue, 
cows  accordingly  receive  much  attention. 
The  stables  in  which  they  pass  the  winter  are 
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comfortable  and  kept  perfectly  clean  and  dry, 
and  the  animals  themselves  are  groomed  like 
our  fancy  horses.  The  day  on  which  they  are 
taken  out  to  pasture  is  observed  as  a  grand 
holiday.  The  cows  have  their  necks  adorned 
with  costly  bells,  and  their  heads  decorated 
with  flowers  and  gay  ribbons.  The  young 
people  of  the  village  accompany  them  in  their 
holiday  attire,  with  music  and  hilarity;  and 
in  this  manner  the  procession  moves  up  to  the 
pastures  among  the  Alps,  where  the  herd  re- 
mains during  the  summer,  and  where  cheese- 
making  is  carried  on.  In  the  fall  there  is  a 
similar  merry-making,  when  the  herd  returns, 
and  when  the  cheese  manufactured  and 
brought  down  in  wagons  and  on  sledges  forms 
part  of  the  procession. 

Travelers  speak  with  admiration  of  the  un- 
usual intelligence  of  these  Alpine  cows ;  of 
the  interest  and  pride  they  manifest  on  the 
festive  occasions — walking  in  single  file  with 
dignified  air  and  measured  step  to  the  chime 
of  their  bells,  as  though  conscious  of  the  im- 
portant part  they  took  in  the  procession ;  and 
also  of  their  docility  and  intelligence  while 
out  on  pasture,  coming  and  going  with  alac- 
rity at  the  call  of  the  herdsman.  I  speak  of 
this  trait  in  Swiss  character  with  some  pride, 
as  I  am  well  aware  that  the  Swiss  and  German 
races  are  numerously  represented  amongst 
the  agricultural  population  of  our  county. 
The  comfortable  bank  barns  show  that  they 
have  brought  with  them  some  of  the  Swiss 
architecture,  and  their  fertile  and  well  tilled 
farms  that  they  have  not  forgotten  German 
thrift  and  industry.  None  need  be  ashamed 
of  such  ancestry — none  hesitate  to  associate 
with  such  descendants.  No  people  need  wish 
for  a  prouder  history  in  patriotism  and  self, 
sacrifice  than  the  Swiss,  Greece  had  her 
"Thermopylae" — Switzerland  can  show  sev- 
eral such  places. 

It  might  be  asked,  are  these  men  who  tend 
their  herds  among  the  Alps,  and  who  find 
time  and  inclination  to  care  for  their  animals 
so  kindly,  the  same  people  who  held  the 
passes  of  Mortgarden  and  Sempach  against 
odds  as  one  is  to  ten,  five  hundred  years  ago  ? 
a  few  hundred  of  whom  overthrew  some  of 
the  best  armies  of  Europe  could  then  muster 
at  Laupen,  Granson  and  Morat,  of  whose 
fathers  twelve  hundred,  save  ten,  died,  every 
man  where  they  stood  on  the  field  at  St. 
Jacobs.  Are  these  the  descendants  of  Furst, 
Stauffacher  and  Melchtahl,  of  Tell,  Erlach 


and  "Winkelreid?  So  it  seems.  For  they 
have  maintained  their  freedom  under  a  Re- 
publican form  of  government  against  all  sur- 
rounding kings  and  potentates  for  over  live 
hundred  years,  to  the  present  day.  It  is  ever 
thus.  The  truly  brave  are  always  humane  to 
the  weak.  The  cowardly  only  are  cruel.  If 
we  have  no  present  occasion  to  emulate  their 
valor  upon  the  battle  field,  let  us  strive  to  im- 
itate their  humanity  at  home. 

Antwerp  in  i  Holland  is  called  the  Paradise 
of  cart  horses,  because  there  are  no  lean  ones 
there.  And  in  some  parts  of  England,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  our  Eastern  States,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  blanket  newly  shorn  sheep  in  cold 
weather.  In  our  own  county,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  some  of  our  poultry  is  sent  to 
market  in  comfortable  baskets,  partly  filled 
with  straw  ;  while  others,  I  am  sorry  to  admit, 
are  thrown  carelessly  upon  the  damp  pave- 
ments and  curbstones  without  any  protection 
against  cold  or  wet. 

In  conclusion  :  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves 
in  this  matter.  We  will  certainly  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  unnecessary  suffering  we 
cause,  or  fail  to  prevent  by  cruelty  or  neglect 
towards  the  dumb  animals.  Have  they  not 
bodily  feeling  as  well  as  we  ?  Sense  of  sight, 
of  hearing,  of  smell?  Do  they  not  show  af- 
fection for  their  young  and  each  other  ?  They 
are  capable  of  a  yet  higher  exercise  of  intelli- 
gence. They  have  feelings  other  than  those, 
of  their  bodies  that  may  be  wounded  by  slight 
or  neglect.  They  possess  memory  and  will 
remember  an  injury  lor  a  long  time.  The  cat, 
dog,  elephant  and  stork,  have  all  been  known 
to  revenge  a  wrong  upon  the  oftender  a  long 
while  after  it  was  committed,  in  a  fearful  man- 
ner. On  the  other  hand,  animals  show  grati- 
tude  and  a  sense  of  duty.  The  horse  willingly 
carries  his  rider  until  he  falls  dead  under  him. 
The  do2  defends  his  master's  person  and  pro- 
perty against  all  foes  and  to  the  last  breath. 
Both  have  been  the  self-constituted  mourners 
at  the  graves  of  their  dead  masters.  The 
story  ot  the  faithful  hound  that  saved  Llewel- 
lyn's heir,  is  as  widely  known  as  English  lite- 
rature Is  read.  And  Byron's  inscription  over 
the  grave  of  his  Newfoundland  dog  contains 
as  much  truth  as  poetry  : 

"  Near  this  spot  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  one  who  possessed  beauty  without  vanity, 
strength  without  insolence,  courage  without 
ferocity,  and  all  the  virtues  of  man  without 
his  vices.  This  praise,  which  would  be  un- 
meaning flattery  inscribed  over  human  ashes , 
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is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  "Boat- 
swain," a  do^:,  who  was  born  at  Newfound- 
land, May,  1803,  died  at  Newstead  Abbey, 
Nov.  18, 1808. 

"  When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  glorj^,  but  upheld  by  birth, 
The  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  wo, 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below  ; 
When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 
Not  what  he  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been. 
But  the  poor  dog — in  life  the  firmest  friend — 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend. 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unhonored  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth. 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth. 
While  man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgiven. 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven." 

Animals  manifest  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
utter  cries  of  distress  or  pain  as  unmistakable 
as  any  language  can.  Their  Creator  is  our 
Creator.  He  that  gives  us  our  daily  bread, 
feeds  the  ravens  as  well ;  and  the  fall  of  even 
a  sparrow,  we  are  told,  goes  not  unnoticed. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  I  answer,  prac- 
tice humanity  towards  the  animals.  Teach 
your  children  to  do  so.  Let  them  study 
Natural  History,  and  learn  the  bright  side  of 
animal  nature.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  allow 
your  servants  to  neglect  or  abuse  your  ani- 
mals. Reason  and  remonstrate  against  acts 
of  cruelty  and  neglect  wherever  you  see  them, 
convincing  the  oppressors  that  it  is  for  their 
own  interest  to  treat  their  beasts  kindly. 
Use  your  influence  by  precept  and  example  ; 
and  then,  in  the  course  of  lime,  we  may  hope 
to  create  a  public  opinion  strong  enough  to 
bear  down  this  ungodliness,  and  thereby  ele- 
vate our  community  to  a  higher  and  purer 
state  of  morality  and  humanity. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

INTERESTING  AND  IMPORTANT  EX- 
PERIMENTS WITH  CONCENTRA- 
TED FERTILIZERS  ON  CORN. 


A  COUNTRY  like  ours,  possessed  of  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  for  gene- 
ral agricultural  purposes  not  only  the  largest 
but  the  finest  on  the  globe,  should  take  the 
lead  in  all  that  re  lates  to  the  production  of 
those  staple  articles  upon  which  the  perpetu- 
tion  of  the  life  and  the  promotion  of  the  com- 
forts of  the  human  race  so  entirely  depend.  As 
a  wheat  producing  country,  the  area  adapted  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  that  important 
cereal  is  so  large  that  were  it  taxed  to  its  full 


capacity  we  would  be  able  t9  supply  the  en- 
tire world.  But,  unfortunately,  our  farmers 
have  not  held  in  proper  esteem  the  broad 
principles  which  underlie  agriculture,  and 
without  regard  for  which  successful  farming 
for  a  long  continuous  term  of  years  upon  the 
same  soil  is  simply  an  impossibility.  This  is 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  agricultural  history 
cf  all  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  states.  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  furnished  the  first  notable 
examples.  The  "  skinning  system  "  pursued 
there  impoverished  the  soil,  and  eventually 
compelled  its  owners  to  abandon  their  ex- 
hausted farms.  Millions  upon  millions  of 
originally  fertile  acres  were  thus  given  up. 
Mother  Nature  rebelled  against  a  system 
which  took  everything  from  the  land  and  gave 
nothing  back. 

In  the  newer  States  of  the  West  the  same 
error  prevailed.  The  great  alluvial  bottoms 
of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  other  Western  riv- 
ers,  with  their  ten  and  fifteen  feet  of  rich  soil, 
were  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible.  Corn  was 
grown  upon  them  of  almost  fabulous  size  and 
quality,  and  for  a  number  of  years  it  was  con- 
fidently believed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
exhaust  their  fertility.  Manures  were  regarded 
not  merely  as  superfluous,  but  an  absolute 
incumbrance.  The  object  with  the  farmer  of 
the  West  was  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it 
without  incurring  the  cost  of  drawing  it  upon 
his  land.  But  the  day  of  reckoning  came  at 
last.  The  soil  deteriorated,  the  crops  dimin- 
ished, and  farming  became  a  losing  occupation. 
With  these  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  the 
products  of  the  barnyard  were  economized. 
Instead  of  being  carted  to  the  rivers,  and 
dumped  in,  the  farmer  now  spreads  it  upon 
his  lands,  and  with  marked  beneficial  effect. 
It  was,  however,  soon  apparent  that  even  the 
addition  of  this  rich  material  was  insuflicient 
to  maintain  the  soil  at  a  standard  of  paying 
fertility.  New  tuanurial  agents  were  neces- 
sary, and  the  aid  of  science  was  invoked  to 
point  them  out.  Science  responded,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  what  are  known  as  concentrated 
fertilizers— super  phospates— the  principal  In- 
gredients of  which  are  bones  dissolved  In 
sulphuric  acid,  and  mixed  in  due  proportions 
with  other  soil-making  ingredients. 

In  order  to  test  the  value  of  these  special 
manures,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  Esq.,  late 
President  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, instituted  a  series  of  experiments, 
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which  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  re- 
cently publishecl  report  of  that  institution. 
A  special  test  was  made  with  corn,  the  results 
of  which  are  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
Forty  different  kinds  of  concentrated  manures 
were  used.  Six  pounds  of  each  were  applied 
to  sixty-eight  hills  of  corn  planted  four  feet 
by  four,  three  stalks  to  the  hill.  From  the 
tabular  results,  we  observe  that  the  quantity 
produced  varied  from  53 1  pounds  of  corn  to 
117|.  The  largest  yield  was  produced  by  the 
use  of  Baugh's  Rawbone  Super-phosphate, 
extensively  manufactured  in  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  This  manure,  we  learn,  has  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  had  a  very  extensive 
sale  in  the  South  and  West,  as  well  as  in  the 
States  adjacent  to  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
maintained  throughout  a  well-deserved  repu- 
tation, as  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  it  proves.  As  a  consequence  of  the  success 
attending  its  use,  quite  a  large  number  of 
other  manufactories  have  sprung  up,  from 
which  fertilizers  of  various  qualities  have  been 
turned  out.  This  is  a  healthful  indication. 
It  proves  that  farmers  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  good  crops  cannot  be 
grown  without  manure,  and  that  the  supply  of 
the  farmyard  generally  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  this  purpose. 


CORN  CULTURE. 


THE  following  we  select  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  Corn  Culture,  and 
report  upon  the  best  varieties  and  plans  of 
culture.  The  leport  is  from  the  pen  of  John- 
son Miller,  of  Warwick : 

In  the  first  place,  I  generally  select  for  corn 
a  sod  field,  which  was  mown  for  two  succes- 
sive seasons,  on  which  I  leave  as  much  clover 
and  grass  grow  as  possible,  not  turning  any 
cattle  or  sheep  in  after  haymaking,  if  pasture 
is  plenty,  thereby  getting  a  good  crop  of 
clover,  which  I  turn  down  early  in  the  au- 
tumn, say  the  first  week  in  November,  if  not 
sooner.  Clover  is  the  best  fertilizer  I  ever 
tried.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  fall  or  spring  plowing  •,  I,  for  my  part, 
prefer  fall  plowing,  for  two  reasons  :  The  first 
is,  that  land  plowed  in  the  fall  will  produce  a 
better  crop  of  corn  in  a  dry  season  than  land 
plowed  in  the  spring,  while  for  a  wet  season 
it  is  equally  as  favorable.    The  second  reason 


is,  that  land  plowed  in  the  fall  is  not  so  liable 
for  grass  and  weeds  during  cultivation  time  as 
it  would  be  when  plowed  in  the  spring.  Be- 
sides, the  ground  can  with  much  more  satis- 
faction be  prepared  for  planting. 

Lime  may  be  applied  in  the  fall  or  early  in 
spring.  I  put  1500  bushels  on  one  of  my  fields, 
last  fall,  for  experiment.  I  put  half  on  the  sod 
and  plowed  it  down,  and  the  other  half  I  put 
on  when  the  whole  field  was  plowed.  After 
spreading  it,  I  harrowed  it  well  in.  But,  leav- 
ing the  subject  of  fall  or  spring  plowing,  and 
the  application  of  fertilizers  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  members  of  our  Society,  the  next 
thing  is  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  plant- 
ing. As  I  always  plow  m  the  fall,  the  first 
thing  I  do  in  the  spring  at  my  corn  land  is  to 
take  the  large  cultivator,  called  the  shovel 
harrow ;  going  over  my  ground  with  this ,  I 
have  sufficient  loose  ground.  I  now  take  my 
spike  harrows,  and  harrowing  my  ground,  say 
two  or  three  times,  until  it  is  as  fine  as  a  gar- 
den, I  now  take  my  field  roller  and  roll  it  well. 
It  is  now  ready  for  marking.  I  have  a  scorer 
3  feet  wide ;  with  this  I  mark  both  ways, 
making  it  checkered.  I  now  plant ;  for  this  I 
have  generally  four  hands,  armed  with  a  bag 
to  carry  corn,  and  a  good  hoe.  We  now  drop 
two  grains  to  a  hill,  and  cover  them  up  with 
a  hoe  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  We 
have  now  two  grains  to  a  hill  and  three  feet 
apart  each  way.  On  this  principle  I  can  raise 
more  corn  than  any  other  plan  I  have  yet 
tried.  Some  plant  in  rows  on  the  dropping 
principle,  say  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart ; 
others  plant  three  feet  and  a-half  apart,  with 
three  grains,  or  sometimes  even  four  grains  to 
a  hill.  This  used  to  be  our  plan,  but  in  a  dry 
season  we  would  have  large  ears  and  nubbins 
in  about  equal  proportion  ;  so  I  tried  my  plan 
of  three  feet  each  way  with  two  grains  to  a 
hill,  and  not  only  got  more  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre,  but  also  larger  and  better  matured 
ears. 

After  I  have  planted,  I  roll  the  whole  field, 
being  careful  that  the  horses  do  not  get  on 
the  hills.  This  can  be  done  by  keeping  the 
horses  between  the  rows  rolling  two  rows  at  a 
time.  Some  farmers  drop  their  corn  in  a  furrow, 
and  harrow  it  with  a  spike  harrow  to  cover  it 
and  thereby  getting  atones  and  all  the  rough 
ground  on  the  rows,  and  when  the  corn  comes 
up,  about  one-tenth  of  the  plants  are  crip- 
pled. Others  have  machines  to  plant,  with 
which  they  cannot^^lant  on  the  checker  prin- 
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ciple.  It  planted  only  one  way,  the  driver 
follows  his  machine,  thinking  this  works 
nicely,  and  everything  is  all  right.  But  when 
his  corn  comes  up  he  has  five  to  ten  grains  to 
a  hill,  sometimes  only  one,  and  the  distance 
of  the  hills  varies  from  two  inches  to  twenty 
feet.  Such  I  have  seen  to  be  the  case  with 
fields  planted  by  good  machines.  Eor  these 
reasons  I  would  not  have  the  best  corn  plant- 
ing machine  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  bestowed,  with  a  fifty  dollar  green- 
back in  the  bargain.  Give  me  man  and  hoe 
to  plant  corn.  The  time  of  planting  varies 
with  me  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  lOLh  of 
May ;  but  I  also  can  raise  the  best  crops  from 
early  planting. 

If  the  ground  is  in  good  order,  I  would 
rather  plant  the  20th  of  April  than  the  20th 
of  May,  but  I  do  not  plant  until  the  ground  is 
in  good  order ;  and  I  would  not  advise  any 
body  to  plant  when  the  ground  is  wet.  After 
planting,  I  let  it  go  until  the  time  comes  for 
cultivation.  Having  my  corn  always  check- 
ered, I  can  go  through  with  the  shovel-harrow 
north,  south,  east  and  west.  I  go  through 
north  and  south  the  first  time,  then  east  and 
west,  so  in  succession  until  the  corn  gets  too 
large.  A  small  shovel-harrow  is  all  I  use. 
Neither  hoe  nor  large  cultivator  are  needed 
when  planted  on  my  principle,  to  keep  the 
grass  down.  Some  farmers  scrape  their  ground 
up  to  the  stalks  when  they  finish  their  corn, 
making  the  field  very  uneven.  This  I  do  not 
like.  We  never  owned  a  scraper,  and  have 
raised  good  crops  of  corn  for  25  years,  and  our 
fields  are  not  as  grassy  as  fields  that  have 
been  cultivated  by  large  cultivators.  After  I 
am  done  cultivating  I  let  it  take  its  own 
chances  until  the  time  comes  for  cutting ;  ex- 
cepting between  haymaking  and  harvest,  I  go 
through  to  pull  oft"  the  sprouts  that  grow  up 
at  the  side  of  the  stalk.  Cutting  should  not 
be  done  until  the  husks  are  dry  and  the  grain 
hard.  I  am  opposed  to  early  cutting,  as  the 
corn  will  dry  much  better  on  the  stalk  than 
when  cut.  If  dry  when  cat,  there  is  no  need 
to  let  it  stand  on  the  shock  three  or  four 
weeks,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  mak. 
ing  the  fodder  as  black  as  an  old  corn-fodder 
stalk.  After  husking  and  getting  my  corn  in 
the  dry,  I  haul  my  corn-fodder  in  my  barn, 
where  I  have  it  in  the  dry  all  winter. 
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MARKETING,  CULTIVATION,  PRESER 

VATION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 

VARIETIES  OF  VEGETABLES. 

No.  5. 

BY  JOHN  G.  KREIDER,  LANCASTER,  FA. 
CORN. 

UNIVERSALLY  grown  for  boiling  in 
its  green  state,  and  when  planted  at  pro- 
per intervals,  corn  may  be  had  for  the  table 
from  early  summer  until  frost  comes.  In  order, 
however,  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of  sweet- 
corn,  it  should  be  commenced  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  make  successive  plantings 
every  two  weeks,  till  the  middle  of  July. 
Plant  six  to  eight  seeds  in  hills  three  feet 
apart ;  cover  one  and  a  half  inches  deep ; 
when  well  up,  thin  out  to  four  or  five  plants. 
The  soil  best  suited  for  corn,  for  an  early 
crop,  is  well-enriched  sandy  loam ;  keep  the 
ground  well  cultivated  and  the  plants  free 
of  weeds.  It  is  mostly  sold  in  market  in  the 
green  state  for  roasting  ears,  and  is  shipped 
to  distant  markets  in  barrels,  with  the  husk 
on,  and  sold  by  the  dozen  and  hundred.  The 
most  popular  varieties  are  : 

EARLY  DARLING. 

A  very  tall  variety ;  early  and  sweet ;  ears 
small  and  well  formed. 

smith's  early  white. 

This  is  a  dwarfish  variety,  the  earliest  on 
the  list ;  cob  white. 

RED    COB  SWEET. 

Medium  early ;  cob  red;  kernels  very  large, 
deep,  and  in  straight  rows  ;  ear  long  and  well 
filled.  One  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  main 
crop. 

CRESS,  OR  PEPPER  GRASS. 

Extensively  used  as  a  small  salad;  sow 
thickly  in  shallow  drills  every  two  weeks 
through  the  season,  and  give  occasional 
waterings  in  dry  weather,  and  is  sold  the  same 
in  market  as  corn  salad.  There  are  several 
varieties,  but  the  kind  most  generally  used  is 
the  curled. 

CUCUMBERS. 

The  cucumber  is  a  tender  annual,  and,  there 
fore,  should  not  be  planted  too  early  in  open 
ground ;  it  delights  in  rich  sandy  soil.  Dig 
out  a  hole  about  one  foot  wide  and  one  foot 
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deep,  and  fill  in  with  good  soil ;  raise  it  above 
the  surface  about  three  inches.  The  hills 
should  be  about  three  feet  apart ;  plant  a  few 
seeds  in  each  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
settled  and  warm;  when  attacked  by  the  bugs, 
sprinkle  a  little  guano  over  them,  after 
syringing  with  soap  suds  ;  vines  will  always 
fruit  better  by  occasionally  pinching  in  the 
leading  shoots.  Cucumbers  arc  one  of  the 
easiest  things  we  have  to  ship  to  distant  mar- 
kets ;  they  are  usually  packed  in  barrels  and 
boxes,  and  sold  by  the  dozen,  hundred  and 
thousand.  They  are  extensively  grown  for 
pickling  use.  The  varieties  are  numerous  and 
embrace  valuable  kinds. 

EARLY    RUSSIAN. 

This  is  the  earliest  variety,  producing  cu- 
cumbers about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Early 
White  Spine  or  Cluster;  it  resembles  the 
Cluster  in  growth  and  quality,  though  smaller. 

EARLY   WHITE  SPINE. 

This  is  also  an  early  variety,  but  not  so 
early  as  the.  Early  R  issian,  but  of  a  better 
table  quality.  It  grows  to  a  good  size,  uni- 
formly straight,  and  produces  a  short  light 
green  cucumber,  covered  with  white  spines, 
and  when  ripening  turns  to  a  very  light  color. 
It  is  a  great  bearer,  retaining  its  fresh  ap- 
pearance much  longer  than  most  other  varie- 
ties. 

LONG    GREEN 

Is  a  standard  late  sort,  quite  crisp  and  of  good 
size.  It  is  not  as  early  as  any  of  the  above, 
but  it  is  more  desirable  for  a  late  crop. 

EGG    TLANT. 

The  cultivation  of  the  egg  plant,  owing  to 
its  extreme  tenderness,  in  its  early  stage  is 
somewhat  critical,  and  therefore  it  requires  a 
hot-bed  or  green  house  to  give  it  an  early 
start.  The  seed  is  sown  in  March  or  middle 
of  April,  and  the  plants  transplated  in  open 
ground,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  set- 
tled and  warm.  The  soil  on  which  egg  plants 
are  to  be  grown  can  hardly  be  too  rich,  for  it 
is  a  plant  that  will  generally  repay  good  treat- 
ment ;  the  seed  is  difficult  to  vegetate  ;  it  re- 
quires the  strongest  heat,  nor  should  it  be  al- 
lowed to  be  too  wet,  or  else  it  will  rot  and  not 
germinate.  The  plants  are  planted  from  two 
to  three  feet  apart,  according  to  the  richness 
of  the  soil ;  they  may  be  packed  in  barrels 
and  sent  a  great  distance  to  market  and  sold 
by  the  piece  and  dozen.    Being  very  liable  to 


rot,  great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  han- 
dle them  too  roughly  when  packing  them  in 
barrels.  The  varieties,  mostly  cultivated  for 
general  market  purposes,  are 

NEW  YORK  IMPROVED, 

which  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  of  oval 
shape,  and  dark  purple  color. 

EARLY  LONG  PURPLE 

Is  early,  and  especially  valuable  for  its  hardy 
and  productive  habit  and  easy  cultuie,  and  is 
withal  of  excellent  quality. 

ENDIVE. 

This  is  a  hardy  annual,  cultivated  for  its 
stocky  head  of  leaves,  which,  after  being 
blanched,  are  used  for  autumn  and  winter  sal- 
ads. Sow  the  seed  in  very  shallow  drills, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer for  a  succession.  When  the  plants  are 
up,  thin  them  out  to  stand  twelve  inches  apart. 
When  the  leaves  have  attained  about  eight 
inches  in  length,  they  are  fit  for  blanching.  For 
this  purpose  a  dry  day  must  be  chosen  ;  gath- 
er the  leaves  up  in  your  hand,  in  a  close  and 
round  form,  observing  that  there  be  no  earth 
or  litter  allowed  in  their  centre;  tie  them  up 
closely  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating 
their  centre,  as  that  would  cause  the  heart  to 
rot.  In  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  they  will  be 
blanched,  ready  for  use  or  sendhig  to  market ; 
but  shipping  to  a  distant  market,  would  not, 
I  apprehend,  be  vety  profitable,  as  Endive, 
when  blanched,  wants  to  be  used  immediately, 
or  it  will  rot.  I  imagine  this  would  be  the 
case  before  it  would  reach  a  distant  market, 
and  would  then  be  unsalable.  It  requires  no 
special  soil  or  manure,  and  after  planting,  it 
is  simply  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  hoeing  and 
weeding,  until  the  plant  has  attained  its  full 
size.    The  best  varieties  are  the  following : 

GREEN  CURLED. 

This  is  the  variety  most  cultivated;  it  is 
hardy,  and  has  beautifully  curled,  dark  green 
leaves,  very  crisp  and  tender. 

BROAD-LEAFED    BATAVIAN 

Has  broad  leaves ;  light  green,  nearly  plain, 
and  not  as  fine  in  appearance  as  the  other,  as 
it  is  also  a  more  loose  growing  variety,  form- 
ing little  heart. 

AVUITE    CURLED. 

Like  the  above  varieties,  except  its  color,  and 
and  is  less  hardy  ;  it  is  ornamental  in  its 
appearance. 

[To  he  Continued.) 
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GARDEN  SEEDS-WHAT   TO    PLANT. 


BY  CYRUS    T.  FOX. 

OF  the  many  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds 
annually  offered  to  the  public  by  seeds- 
men, the  following  list  is  highly  recommended. 
It  includes  many  old  standard  varieties,  as 
well  as  several  leading  novelties.  They  have 
all,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  been 
grown  by  the  writer,  who  has  tested  hundreds 
of  varieties,  including  most  of  the /ancy  kinds 
Introduced  within  the  last  six  years.  Some 
novelties  which  were  once  tested  were  never 
tried  again,  while  other  older  varieties  have 
invariably  succeeded  well  each  year,  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  be  super- 
seded; at  the  same  time  there  is  frequently 
great  improvement  in  either  size,  earliness,or 
other  important  respects,  and  the  writer  would 
not  discourage  the  trial  of  such  new  things  as 
come  well  recommended.  None  but  the  best 
and  freshest  seeds  should  be  planted,  and 
they  should  be  ordered  early  from  dealers  of 
good  reputation.  Never  plant  seeds  of  your 
own  gathering,  unless  you  have  been  careful 
to  avoid  hybridization  by  growing  them  iso- 
lated from  other  varieties  of  the  same  family, 
otherwise  they  will  be  of  doubtful  identity 
and  quality,  and  comparatively  worthless. 
Seeds  can  be  sent  by  mail  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  for  every  four  ounces  of  weight,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  four  pounds  in  a  single 
package.  Thus  the  largest  seed  stores  of  the 
country  are  brought  directly  to  one's  door.  If 
it  is  known  that  the  home-dealer  has  reliable 
Stock,  encourage  him ;  but  should  it  not  be  con- 
venient to  go  to  the  nearest  town,  an  order 
can  be  sent  to  a  distant  establishment,  and  the 
seeds  be  safely  received  by  mail  in  a  few  days 
time. 

AsrARAGUs— should  be  grown  in  every 
farmer's  garden  ;  Conover^s  Colossal,  a  new  va* 
riety,  is  the  best ;  Giant,  is  a  favorite  old  kind. 

Beans.— For  earliest  snaps,  plant  Uarly 
Mohawk;  for  next  and  general  crop.  Early 
Valentine  and  Dioarf  Wax  ;  for  late.  Refugee. 
These  are  all  bush  varieties.  Pole  Beans.— 
Plant  the  Indian  CAte/and  Giant  Trax,(new). 
The  Large  White  Lima  is  valuable,  but  fre- 
quently does  not  prove  very  successful. 

Beets.— 5as5ano  and  Early  Blood  Turnip, 
for  early ;  Long  Smooth  Blood  for  late.  The 
Egyptian  is  a  highly  recommended  new  variety. 


For  feeding  to  stock.  Long  Red,  Mangel  Wur- 
zel  and  White  Sugar. 

Bkoccoja.— Early  Purple  Cape.  This  vege- 
table is  not  generally  grown.  It  resembles 
the  cauliflower,  but  is  much  hardier,  and  there- 
fore more  easily  cultivated. 

Cabbage. — Early  Wakefield  for  earliest ; 
Winningstadt  for  second  early.  Large  Flat 
Dutch,  Marhlehead,  Stonemason  and  Late  Drum- 
head, for  late.  Little  Pixie  and  Red  Dutch  are 
excellent  for  pickling.  The  Savoy  varieties 
should  be  generally  grown,  as  they  are  supe- 
rior to  all  others  for  boiling;  the  Drumhead 
Savoy  and  Improved  American  (new)  are  the 
best. 

Carrots. — Early  Horn  for  summer  use  ; 
Long  Orange  for  winter. 

Cauliflower. —  Thorbum^s  Konpareil^ 
Early  Erfurt  and  Carter'' s  Dwarf  Mammoth, 
(new).    Treat  same  as  cabbage. 

Celery. — Giant  White  Solid,  Incomparable 
Dtcarf  &nd  Boston  Market. 

Corn  (sugar). — Crosby^s  Eafly  for  first 
planting  ;  Eight-Rowed  Siveet  for  medium  crop ; 
Evergreen  Sweet  for  late.  There  cannot  be  too 
much  of  this  excellent  vegetable  planted. 

Cucumber — Early  Russian,  for  early ; 
White  Spine,  for  general  crop ;  Long  Green, 
for  late. 

Egg  Plant— iowgr  Purple  for  early,  and 
Black  Pekin  (new  and  excellent)  for  late. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed. 

Endive — Green  Curled. 

KoHL-RABi — Early  White  Vienna.  Sow  la 
rows  two  feet  apart.  A  vegetable  not  gene- 
rally grown,  but  very  fine. 

Leek — Sow  Broad  Flag,  same  as  onions. 

Lettuce — Early  Curled  Simpson,  for  early 
crop  *,  Tennis  Ball,  Boston  Curled  and  Cabbage 
for  late.  Sow  the  first  variety  as  early  as 
possible  in  rich  soil. 

MusKMELON — Skillman^s  Netted,  Kutmeg 
and  Ward^s  Nectar. 

Watermelon — Early  Mountain  Sprout  and 
Ice  Cream  (The  Persian  and  Russian  Ameri- 
can  were  recently  introduced  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor and  are  highly  spoken  of.) 

Oku  A— Dwarf  long  podded— hut  little  grown 
hereabouts.  It  is  mucilaginous,  nutritious 
and  exceedingly  wholesome.  Valuable  in 
soups. 

Onions—  Yellow  Danvers,  Red   Wethersfield, 
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and  White  Portugal.  The  three  best  kinds 
and  three  different  colors. 

Parsley  —  Extra  Curled  and  DunnetVs 
Triple  Curled  (new). 

Vabs^iv— Sutton's  Student. 

Peas — Plant  all  the  seed  you  can  get ; 
plant  early,  and  plant  late.  The  family  will 
never  tire  of  eatin^  peas  although  they  may 
of  picking  them.  They  may  be  planted  from 
March  to  August.  For  earliest,  plant  Daniel 
O^Itoitrke  and  Carter''s  First  Crop  ;  Little  Gem 
for  second  early  (This  is  an  excellent  dwarf 
variety).  For  main  [crop,  plant  Champion  of 
England,  and  for  late,  British  Queen.  The 
Dioarf  Sugar  is  an  edible  pod  variety. 

Pepi'ERS. — Long  Cayenne  for  pickles  ;  Sweet 
Mountain  for  stuffing.    Start  under  glass. 

Potatoes. — Early  Rose,  best  early.  Peer- 
less, best  late.  The  Harrison,  Calico  and  Ex- 
celsior are  also  valuable  varieties. 

Pumpkins  should  never  be  grown  in  the 
garden,  but  always  in  the  field.  Plant  Large 
Cheese  for  family  use,  and  Connecticut  Field 
for  stock. 

Radishes. — French  Breakfast  for  early; 
Lo7ig  Scarlet  for  next  crop ;  Long  White  Na- 
ples, for  summer,  and  Rose  Colored  China  Win- 
ter, for  winter  use.  The  latter  variety  has 
superseded  the  Black  Spanish.  It  is  a  very 
fine  kind  and  keeps  as  well  as  a  turnip.  The 
Early  White  Turnip  Radish  is  much  grown  by 
market  gardeners. 

Salsify. — Long  White ;  a  valuable  vegeta- 
ble which  should  be  more  frequently  seen  in 
farmers'  gardens. 

Spinach. — Round  Leaved;  sow  very  early 
in  spring,  or  better,  in  autumn,  protecting 
with  a  light  mulching  of  leaves. 

Squashes. — Early  Golden  Bush  and  Summer 
Crook-Neck  for  early;  Hubbard  and  Turban 
for  late. 

Tomatoes. — You  cannot  have  too  many, 
yet  one  small  paper  of  seed  will  give  a  suffi- 
cient supply.  Everybody  should  try  the  Tro- 
phy, which  is  now  to  be  had  at  a  low  price, 
although  it  was  sold  last  year  at  S5  for  20 
seeds.  The  fruit  is  very  large  in  size ;  smooth ; 
ripens  early  and  well  up  to  stem  ;  of  excellent 
flavor,  and  produces  a  much  greater  weight  of 
fruit  than  auy  other  variety  yet  introduced. 
Keyes^  Early,  General  Grant  and  Tilden  are 
other  desirable  varieties.  The  Fejee  Island  is 
splendid,  but  rather  late. 


Turnips. — Sow  Early  Flat  Dutch  in  the 
spring  for  summer  use,  and  the  Red  Top  Strap 
Leaf  and  Rohson'^s  Golden  Ball  throughout 
August  for  winter  use.  Sweet  German  and 
White  French  are  the  best  ruta-baga  sorts  for 
family  use. 

There  are  other  vegetables  seldom  found 
in  country  gardens  :  such  as  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Borage,  Celeriac,  Cardoon,  Chicory,  Martynia, 
Skirret,  etc.  Some  of  them  have  but  little  me- 
rit, while  others  are  worthy  of  trial.  Chicory 
has  been  very  successfully  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  coffee. 

Provide  for  a  good  supply  of  herbs.  The 
most  important  are  Summer  Savory,  Sage, 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Coriander,  Dill,  Sweet  Basil, 
Thyme  and  Balm. 

West  Cocalico,  March  24,  1871, 

[The  above  communication  came  too  late 
for  the  April  issue,  but  being  an  excellent  ar» 
tide  we  think  it  not  unseasonable  to  insert  it 
in  May  number.] 


BOTANY. 


ABOUT  POLLED  AND  FECUNDATION. 


by  j.  stauffer. 

PLANTS  fixed  to  the  soil  or  their  special 
locality,  have  reproductive  organs  of  two 
kinds;  these  have  a  kind  of  mechanism, 
termed  sexual,  whether  both  are  found  in 
the  same  flower  or  in  separate  flowers  on  the 
same  plant,  or  in  flowers  on  separate  plants. 
The  one  recognized  as  the  female,  the  pistil- 
lum,  containing  and  developing  the  seeds; 
the  other,  the  male  or  stamens,  which  bear 
the  anthers  containing  the  pollen —essential 
in  its  application  to  the  stigma  of  the  pistillum 
to  produce  fecundation. 

Flowers  are  said  to  be  [perfect  when  they 
have  both  stamens  and  pistils,  or  complete 
having  all  the  sorts  of  organs — calyx,  corolla, 
stamens  and  pistil ;  these  may  be  symmetrical 
or  not. 

Plants  are  polygamous  when  some  of  the 
flowers  are  perfect  and  others  separate,  or 
three  kinds  mixed  on  the  same  plant,  as  the 
Red  Maple.  Monoecious,  when  the  flowers 
consist  of  either  etamens  or  pistils  only,  but 
on  the  same  plant,  as  in  the  Caster  Oil  plant, 
or  Indian  corn.  Dioecious,  where  the  stamens 
and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers  on  different 
plants,  like  in  the  hemp  or  the  palms. 

The  first  or  herimaphrodite    are  most  fa- 
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vorable  to  fecundation  where  both  kinds  of 
organs  are  in  the  same  flower.  The  bright 
colored  corolla  or  petals,  like  convex  mirrors, 
may  have  some  agency  besides  that  of  attract- 
ing insects  to  aid  by  irritation,  while  sipping 
the  honied  nectar,  in  scattering  the  pollen 
over  the  stigma. 

What  more  beautiful  sight  than  the  bloom- 
ing orchard  can  be  seen  ?  The  blossoms  of 
our  fruit  trees,  how  magnificently  grand.  The 
apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry  all  in  bloom  to 
charm  the  eye,  and  awaken  emotions  of  great- 
ful  hearts  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  in  the 
promise  of  fruit — rivaling  the  rose  in  beauty 
and  surpassing  it  in  utility.  The  lucious  fruits, 
innumerable  in  variety,  and  brought  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  through  the  culture,  nursing 
and  judicious  selection  of  seeds,  grafts,  &c., 
applied  in  harmony  with  nature's  laws,  success 
bas  encouraged  the  horticulturist  to  persevere. 

The  fiower  with  its  organs  of  production  and 
fertility,  is  nevertheless  essential  to  fructifica- 
tion, the  stamens  or  fertilizing  organs  with  their 
3,nther«  lobed  and  opening  by  slits  or  pores,  to 
discharge  a  dust-like  substance,  usually  of 
a  yellow  color,  called  the  pollen  or  fertilizing 
matter.  A  grain  of  pollen  is  made  up  of  two 
coats,  the  outer  thickish,  but  of  a  spongy  na- 
ture ;  the  inner  coat  is  thin  and  delicate,  its 
cavity  filled  with  a  thickish  fluid,  often  turbid 
by  an  immense  number  of  minute  grains  float- 
ing in  it.  Messrs.  Mirbel,  Brougniant  and 
Seringe,  have  given  the  subject  especial  atten- 
tion, and  have  found  these  minute  corpuscles  in 
motion  like  microscopic  animalcules.  Schacht 
and  other  of  the  German  botanists  designate 
them  antlierozoa^  as  living  oi:ganisms. 

The  variety  of  forms  of  pollen  under  the 
microscope  are  objects  of  interest,  and  to 
some  extent  characteristic  of  the  genius  to 
which  they  belong.  All  the  Heathe  family 
have  the  pollen  composed  of  four  grains 
united,  and  so  of  others  of  various  formation — 
grooved  spirally  or  lengthwise,  smooth,  round 
or  oval,  or  many  sided,  and  beset  with  spines 
lobed,  etc. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced, 
which  we  will  not  stop  to  enumerate.  Spal- 
lauzaui,  after  close  research,  concludes  that 
the  seeds  preexist  in  the  ovary  before  the  ac- 
cess of  the  pollen,  by  which  they  are  merely 
rendered  fertile ;  and  contends  that  the  em- 
bryo, though  not  previously  perceptible,  may 
yet  previously  exist. 

Gsetner,     describes    "  the    vegetable    egg 


as  preexisting  in  the  ovary.  The  vital  semi- 
nal principle,"  like  that  in  fowls,  (these  last 
words  are  my  own),  "  communicating  to  the 
egg  thus  formed  a  distinct  vegetable  life." 

The  theory  of  animalcules  is  advanced  by 
Leuwenhseck,  for,  as  the  embryo  is  never 
found  to  make  its  appearance  till  after  fecuu" 
dation,  he  thinks  it  must  necessarily  preexist 
in  the  pollen  of  anthers,  from  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  ovary  through  the  medium  of  the 
style,  and  afterwards  matured.  But  Spellan- 
Zani,  examining  the  pollen  with  the  highest 
magnifying  jjowers,  could  distinguish  no  ap- 
pearance of  an  embryo,  so  that  both  theories 
were  defective.  This  gave  rise  to  a  third,  the 
theory  of  the  Epigenisists.  The  phenomenon 
of  hybrid  productions,  led  Koelreuter  to  main-» 
tain  that  the  embryo  preexists  neither  in  the 
ovary  nor  pollen,  but  is  generated  by  the 
union  of  the  fecundating  principles  of  the 
male  and  female  organs ;  the  former  being  the 
fluid  issuing  from  the  pollen  when  it  explodes, 
and  the  latter,  the  fluid  that  exudes  from  the 
surface  of  the  stigma  when  mature.  It  cannot 
be  (denied  that  hybrid  productions  partake  of 
the  properties  of  both  kinds,  and  that  improv- 
ed varieties  of  the  apple,  pear,  &c.,  have  by 
this  means  of  crossing  been  introduced  and 
are  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Knight's  experiments,  so  far  back  as 
1787,  on  peas  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as 
fruit  trees,  are  highly  interesting. 

After  all,  why  may  not  the  pollen  of  one 
species  of  plant  be  allowed  to  produce  some 
particular  change  upon  the  development  of 
the  embryo  of  another  species,  although  that 
embryo  should  be  supposed  to  have  preexisted 
in  the  ovary  ?  But  the  truth  is,  the  hiddeu 
mysteries  of  nature  are  past  finding  out.  So 
let  us  be  thankful  for  the  fact— the  fruit—, 
and  give  God  the  praise.  Whether  we  can 
search  out  His  laws  of  life  or  not,  it  is  well  for 
us  to  understand  that  in  "  Him  we  live,  move, 
and  have  our  being."  So  with  all  his  crea- 
tures. In  love  and  wisdom  He  has  pro- 
vided them  and  for  them ;  nevertheless,  all 
knowledge  is  valuable  and  may  lead  to  profit- 
able thought,  provided  it  does  not  puff  us  up 
with  vain  conceits. 

I  cannot  stop  to  give  the  more  recent  theo- 
ries, and  the  curious  observations  of  Brong- 
niart  respecting  the  generation  of  plants,  so 
minutely  detailed  under  microscopic  inspec- 
tion.   Nor  about  the  aura  pollinaris,  to  pro-. 
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duce  an  effect  when,  as  in  mouoecious  plants, 
the  separate  organs  are  far  apart. 

There  is  a  record  religiously  kept  of  two 
palm  trees  in  Italy.  The  female  tree  was  flow- 
ering for  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Otranto,  but 
never  yielded  fruit.  But  a  male  palm  growing 
at  Brindisi,  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles 
off,  came  to  flowering,  when  the  palm  at  Ot- 
ranto began  to  set  its  fruit,  and  continued 
fruitful  every  year  after.  This  circumstance 
confirmed  the  belief  that  the  pollen,  carried  by 
the  winds  that  great  distance,  performed  its 
oflice. 

The  celebrated  botanist  Gleditch,  states 
that  he  had  in  his  garden  at  Berlin  a  female 
palm  tree,  which  flowered  freely  every  year, 
but  failed  to  bring  fruit.  Knowing  of  a  male 
plant  at  Dresden,  he  had  pollen  sent  him  by 
post,  which  he  dusted  upon  the  stigmas  of  the 
flowers  of  his  palm  tree,  and  beheld  all  the 
flowers  fecundated  by  the  contact  produce  a 
corresponding  number  of  fruit.  Prof.  Fee,  of 
Strasburg,  repeated  the  same  experiment  on 
a  dwarf  palm,  c7ia?nceroj9«  humilis,  a  few  years 
ago,  with  the  same  result.  He  simply  sprinkled 
the  pollen  sent  him  on  the  flowers.  The  fruit 
developed  fully. 

The  facts  are  interesting  and  suggestive, 
and  may  induce  some  to  try  their  hand.  I 
might  say  much  about  the  intervention  of  in- 
sects, in  aiding  the  distribution  of  the  pollen, 
and  indeed  it  would  seem  that  nature  design- 
ed some  flowers  to  this  end. 

Last  summer  I  opened  the  flower  of  the 
Dutchman's  pipe  (^m<oZ!)c7u*a  Clematis).  The 
long-curved  tube  has  the  three  stout  stigmas  at 
the  bottom ;  each  stigma  has  four  stamens 
which  are  short  and  do  not  reach  to  the  surface  • 
I  noticed  short,  stiff  hairs  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  throat,  pointing  to  the  stigmas.  In  one  I 
found  a  small  dipterous  insect  imprisoned. 
What  was  my  surprise  when  on  research  I 
found  that  this  very  plant  was  fully  described, 
and  the  statement  made  that  the  insect  creeps 
in  to  sip  the  nectar  in  the  cup ,  but  can  not  retreat 
by  the  way  it  came  in,  the  stiff  hairs,  like  the 
pointed  wires  of  a  mouse-trap,  preventing 
egress.  The  prisoner,  in  seeking  an  outlet, 
travels  over  and  around  the  anthers  and  stig- 
mas, irritates  the  pollen,  perhaps,  or  at  least 
aids  or  causes  fecundation.  "When  this  is  ac- 
complished the  guards  at  the  entrance  drop 
their  lancets,  and  allow  the  prisoner  to  es- 
cape, and  no  sooner. 
The  above  is  my  own  wording  from  memory, 


I  cannot  now  refer  to  the  author,  but  I  can 
endorse  it,  and  it  can  be  verifled  by  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigite. 

To  conclude,  I  may  say  a  word  in  connec' 
tion  with  the  pollen  of  pine  and  other  trees, 
after  conveyed  to  a  great  distance,  and  called 
"  sulphur-rain"  the  yellow  deposit  floating 
on  rain-water  after  a  shower,  on  inspection 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  pollen. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey  is  the  first  on  record  that 
I  know  of,  who  submitted  it  (in  1841)  to  the 
microscope,  and  found  that  at  Picton  to 
consist  of  the  pollen  of  the  pine-tree ;  so,  also, 
another,  which  covered  Troy  and  its  environs, 
was  discovered  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  same 
tree. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


THE  BEAN  WEEVIL  AGAIN. 


(BRUCHUS    FABJE.— Riley.) 

MR.  JNO.  BEST,  of  this  city,  brought 
me  some  weeks  ago  a  handful  of  beans, 
of  two  varieties — namely,  a  white  New  York 
variety,  and  a  fawn-colored  variety,  of  the 
same  size— both  seriously  infested  with  the 
"Bean  Weevil,"  some  single  seeds  having 
eight  or  ten  ins«cts  in  them.  We  published 
an  account  of  this  insect  in  a  former  number 
of  The  Farmer,  under  the  name  of  Bruchus 
obsoletus  of  Say,  but  Mr.  Riley,  State  Ento- 
mologist of  Missouri,  has  described  it  as  an 
entirely  new  species,  and  from  specific  differ- 
ences which  we  observed,  on  comparing  it 
with  Say's  description,  long  ago,  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Riley  is  right 
in  referring  it  to  a  new  species.  We  have 
also  heard  of  the  presence  of  this  weevil  in 
the  beans  from  several  localities  in  this  county, 
besides  those  already  mentioned  in  this  and 
former  articles  on  the  same  subject ;  and  no 
one  can  estimate  the  damage  which  may  ulti- 
mately accrue  to  the  bean  crop,  if  measures 
are  not  at  once  adopted  for  its  entire  extermi- 
nation. It  occurs  in  South  Carolina,  the 
Eastern  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  and  in  various  localities  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  according  to  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  it.  This  insect  is  not  to 
large  as  the  "pea-weevil,"  but  resembles  it 
in  form,  although  it  is  of  a  darker  color.  We, 
however,  seldom  find  more  than  one  pea- 
weevil  in  a  single  seed,  but  of  the  subject 
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under  consideration,  as  high  as  fifteen  have 
been  found  in  a  single  seed,  and  from  eight  to 
ten  is  quite  common.  It  must  therefore  be 
evident,  that  beans  so  infested  cannot  possibly 
be  worth  anything,  either  as  food  or  for  pro- 
pagation. The  common  white  bean  seems  to 
be  most  seriously  infested,  and  in  this  and 
other  light  skinned  varieties,  the  presence  of 
the  insect  is  easily  detected,  by  either  small 
holes  through  the  integument  of  the  seed,  or 
dark  spots,  which  show  through  the  external 
surface  ;  in  dark  beans  this  is  not  so  apparent. 
Now,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  According  to  our 
view  it  is  just  this,  and  perhaps  "  nothing 
more :"  No  infested  beans  at  all  should  be 
planted,  not  by  any  means.  For  although  the 
germ  may  not  be  destroyed,  yet  from  the  rid- 
dling which  the  seed-lobes  or  "  seed-leaves  " 
receive,  and  which  are  the  main  protection 
and  support  of  the  infantile  germ,  they  can 
not  possibly  produce  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
plant.  Indeed,  they  might  not  even  be 
healthy  food  for  chickens  or  swine.  We 
would  recommend  that  all  beans  intended  for 
seed  should  be  kept  in  glass  jars,  sufficiently 
covered  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  weevil. 
If,  on  examination  in  the  spring,  they  are 
found  with  the  skins  perforated  with  holes, 
or  with  the  dark  spots,  as  above  described, 
the  contents  of  the  jars  should  at  once  be 
turned  into  boiling  water,  or  into  a  fiery  fur- 
nace, to  be  deadened  or  consumed.  As  to 
those  intended  for  consumption  as  food,  if 
they  are  thrown  into  water  the  sound  ones 
will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  the  infested  ones 
will  float  on  top.  These  may  be  taken  off 
with  a  skimmer,  and  should  also  be  scalded  or 
burned.  If  by  any  means  the  infection  can 
be  detected  in  the  fall  when  the  crop  is 
gathered,  if  the  whole  mass  was  submitted  to 
"kiln-drying,"  in  a  hot  oven,  the  insects 
might  be  destroyed  in  embryo.  If  these  pre- 
cautions are  faithfully  observed ;  if  the  insects 
themselves  are  not  destroyed,  at  least  their 
spread  may  be  arrested.  Attention  to  this 
subject,  at  the  proper  time,  would  be  of  more 
pecuniary  value,  in  a  single  season,  than  the 
subscription  price  of  The  Lancaster  Farm- 
er for  ten  years.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
bean-cultivators  are  heedless,  negligent,  or 
indolent,  they  possess  just  the  very  character- 
istics that  will  assist  in  spreading  this  injuri- 
ous weevil  over  our  whole  country.  The  eggs 
of  this  insect  are  said  to  be  deposited  in  the 
beans  when  they  are  young  and  tender,  but 


so  exceedingly  small  are  they  that  all  traces 
of  the  punctures  are  soon  entirely  obliterated. 
We  throw  out  these  remedial  suggestions  for 
what  they  may  be  worth,  until  better  ones  are 
developed.  b. 
« 

An  IsrpoRTANT  Kemedy  for  Diarrhcea, 
Bowel  Complaint,  etc.— A  great  deal  is 
said  about  blackberry  wine,  brandy,  etc.,  for 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  no  doubt  some 
of  the  spiced  and  other  preparations  of  black- 
berries are  useful  as  mild  astringents.  But  the 
chief  medicinal  virtue  of  the  blackberry  plant 
exists,  not  in  the  fruit,  but  in  the  ROOT,  and  for- 
tunately the  root  is  to  be  found  almost  every- 
where and  at  all  seasons,  and  it  is  easily  pre- 
served dry.  Dig,  say  half  a  pound  of  the 
small  roots,  with  the  bark  only  of  the  larger 
ones  ;  wash  clean  ;  put  in  a  tin,  or  glazed  ware 
dish,  with  a  quart  of  water.  Steep  and  boil 
until  there  is  a  pint  of  fluid  left.  Strain  this 
off  into  a  bottle  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  will 
keep  any  length  of  time  by  adding  a  gill  or  so 
of  alcohol,  or  of  strong  brandy  or  whisky,  to 
prevent  fermentation.  A  tablespoonful  three 
times  a  day  is  a  dose  for  a  grown  person. 
Even  the  "army  diarrhcea,"  which  is  "  chron- 
ic from  its  commencement,"  yields  to  this, 
with  proper  precautions  as  to  food.  This 
remedy  is  down  in  the.medical  works,  but  haa 
been  mainly  overlooked  by  physicians  as  one 
of  the  "  old  women's  remedies." 


Tulare  Valley,  in  California,  is  famous 
for  its  fine  productions.  A  local  paper  says  : 
"  We  have  long  boasted  of  having  the  largest 
tree  in  the  world,  a  large  one  of  the  Washing' 
ionia  Gigantica  species,  measuring  over  forty- 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  would  turn  out  over 
1,300,000  feet  of  lumber  without  cutting  away 
the  limbs  ;  and  a  fallen  one  partly  decayed, 
that,  according  to  the  best  calculation,  would 
have  measured  fifty  odd  feet  when  green.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  now  claim  to  have  the 
largest  oak  tree  in  the  State,  measuring,  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  twenty-eight  and  one- 
half  feet  in  circumference.  The  tree  stands 
near  the  road  leading  from  Farmersville  to 

Tule  river. 

» 

Baked  Apple  Pudding.— Two  ounces  of 
butter,  a  quarter  pound  pounded  white  sugar, 
quarter  pound  boiled  apples,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  the  rind 
and  juice  of  one  lemon  ;  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  bake  it  in  a  puff"  paste  one  hour. 
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"We  call  the  attention  of  our  subscribers  to 
the  yellow  slip  on  the  cover  showing  the 
amount  of  their  indebtedness,  and  will  be 
obliged  for  prompt  remittances. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  liberal  in- 
ducements to  agents  we  are  offering  in  our 
advertising  columns  for  new  subscribers. 


MEETING   OF   THE    AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  April  3, 1871.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Levi  S.  Reist,  first  Vice  President, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  minutes 
of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

H.  K.  Stoner  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
condition  of  the  crops. 

J.  G.  Peters  said  that  in  his  section  the  farm- 
ers  were  again  of  the  opinion  that  they  would 
try  broad-cast  sowing  of  wheat,  as  they  think 
the  drill  system  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Many,  indeed,  never  abandoned  the  broad-cast 
system,  and  have  been  growing  good  crops 
when  others  failed.  Most  of  the  oats  was  al- 
ready sown,  and  many  of  the  potatoes  planted. 

C.  T.  Fox  and  C.  L.  Hunsecker  gave  the 
condition  of  the  crops  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Peter  S.  Reist  desired  to  hear  from  some 
one  how  deep  wheat  should  be  covered,  either 
by  the  harrow  or  drill. 

H.  K.  Stoner,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  es- 
sential to  a  wheat  crop  that  the  ground  should 
be  plowed  deep.  He  has  seen  wheat  roots 
that  were  four  feet  in  length.  He  believed  in 
very  shallow  covering — one'half  inch  of  cov- 


ering he  considered  sufficient,  and  the  only 
way  it  can  uniformly  be  so  covered  is  by  the 
drill.  Set  the  drill  as  shallow  as  possible.  A 
good  plan  is,  first  to  plow  and  pulverize  the 
ground  finely  ;  then  roll  it  well,  and  thus  the 
grain  could  be  covered  with  the  drill  a  uniform 
depth.  A  bushel  and  a  peck  of  wheat  is  suffi- 
cient to  sow  an  acre.  There  are  now  ten 
acres  of  wheat  sown  with  the  drill  for  every 
one  sown  broad-cast.  [J.  H.  Brackbill  here 
interposed  by  saying  that  broad-casting  can 
also  be  done  by  machinery.]  More  wheat  is 
required  to  sow  an  acre  of  ground  broad-cast 
than  to  drill  an  acre. 

J.  G.  Peters  feared  that  Mr.  Stoner's  strong 
advocacy  of  drilling  in  wheat  may  be  some- 
what influenced  by  his  being  so  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  drills.  Mr.  P. 
desired  to  hear  what  Mr.  Stoner  thought  of 
checkering  wheat  in  sowing  it. 

Mr.  Stoner  did  not  think  it  would  pay  for 
the  labor.  He  has  been  able  to  grow  more 
corn  by  planting  it  two  feet  square  and  two 
stalks  in  a  hill,  than  by  planting  it  three  feet 
each  way  and  three  stalks  in  a  hill. 

Levi  S.  Reist  said  that  although  the  wheat 
last  fall  was  generally  aflected  with  the  fly, 
yet  at  this  time  it  seems  very  free  therefrom. 

P.  S.  Reist  agreed  with  Mr.  Stoner  in  all  he 
had  stated  as  regards  the  thin  covering  of    ^ 
wheat. 

J.  H.  Breckbill  does  not  favor  the  deep 
covering  of  wheat.  He  was  unable  to  per- 
ceive any  advance  in  Avheat  culture,  however 
for  the  last  forty  years.  He  thought  it  best* 
that  the  ground  should  be  plowed  deep  and 
the  manure  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ground. 
Adrian  Cornell,  one  of  the  most  successful 
wheat  growers  of  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  had 
abandoned  the  sowing  of  wheat  by  the  drill, 
and  stated  in  doing  so,  that  as  soon  as  any  of 
his  neighbors  could  grow  as  much  wheat  upon 
an  acre  as  he  could  by  broad-casting,  he 
would  again  return  to  the  drill. 

Simon  P.  Eby  now  proceeded  to  read  an 
essay  upon  "  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Brutes." 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
Mr.  Eby  for  his  essay. 

J.  II.  Breckbill  endorsed  the  sentiments  of 
the  essay,  and  took  occasion  to  remark  the 
kind  treatment  which  Mr.  Sharpless  exercises 
towards  all  his  cattle. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox  also  endorsed  the  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Eby's  essay,  and  he  believed  kindness 
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would  affect  more  in  the  managing  of  cattle 
and  animals  than  brute  force.  He  has  been 
compelled  to  witness  shocking  instances  of  in- 
humanity to  animals,  and  he  is  glad  to  see  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  for  the  suppression 
of  this  cruelty.  Mr.  Fox  here  took  occasion  to 
read  from  a  paper  he  chanced  to  have,  "  The 
Appeal  of  the  Horse  to  his  Master." 

Levi  S.  Keist  thought  Mr.  Eby's  essay 
very  appropriate,  and  regarded  it  as  a  subject 
properly  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Society.  He  thought  kind  treat- 
ment of  animals  would  render  them  more 
preitable  to  their  owners. 

H.  K.  Stoner  coincided  in  the  propriety  of 
using  kindness  to  animals.  He  could  not  for- 
get, however,  that  in  some  cases  stringent 
management  is  sometimes  required,  even  at  the 
hands  of  an  otherwise  kind  master.  It  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  training  of  the  horse  that  he  be 
made  to  feel  that  his  master  is  determined  to 
subdue  him. 

Johnson  Miller  now  read,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Corn  Culture,  the  report  of 
the  said  committee. 

Levi  W.  Groff  submitted  a  few  remarks  as 
to  the  growing  of  corn. 

J.  H.  Stauffer  gave,  from  the  new  Book  of 
Scientific  Discovery,  a  remedy  for  the  rinder- 
pest in  cattle,  which  is  simply  the  sprinlcling  of 
•       lime  around  thepremiecs. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
purchase  Hussman's  book  on  "Wine  Manu- 
facture." 

H.K.  Stoner  was,  on  motion,  appointed  as 
the  delegate  for  the  Society,  to  represent  it  and 
meet  the  representatives  of  other  similar  so- 
cieties of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  confer 
together  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing 
an  enterprise  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
farm  implements,  under  the  auspices  of  said 
agricultural  societies. 

Society,  on  motion, adjourned. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  NEW  SULKY  PLOW. 

BY  LEYI  S.  REIST. 

TH  E  sulky  plow,  invented  by  Mr.  Swal- 
low, of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  bought  by 
Hartman  &  Kreider,  was  tested  on  Saturday, 
the  22d  of  April,  in  the  forenoon,  on  the  farm 
of  B.  L.  Landis,  in  Landis  Valley,  and  in  the 


afternoon  at  A.  Shenk's,  in  Oregon.  The  peo- 
ple gathered  in  large  numbers  at  both  places, 
anxious  to  see  the  plow  work.  It  has  almost 
proved  what  is  claimed  for  it ;  it  works  re- 
markably well  where  there  are  no  stones  nor 
rocks ;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  90  per  cent, 
of  our  land  is  clear,  or  will  be  clear,  of  either 
stumps  or  rocks.  It  will  be  on  the  western 
prairies  what  our  sulky  rakes  are  in  Lancaster 
county.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  plow 
from  my  boyhood ;  I  have  made  a  round  with 
the  sulky  plow  in  sod  ground,  and  was  aston- 
ished how  easy  and  accurate  the  plow  went, 
turning  the  furrow  over  smooth  and  level.  I 
believe  it  to  be  true,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things 
claimed  for  it,  that  an  old  man,  or  a  boy,  can 
plow  as  well  with  it  as  the  strongest  young 
man.  In  fact,  plowing  in  level  and  loose 
ground  will  be  performed  with  pleasure  ;  so 
much  so  that  the  wife  may  even  enjoy  the 
company  of  her  husband  at  his  plow.  She 
may  so  much  desire  a  change  of  situation  that 
she  may  insist  upon  him  at  times  allowing  her 
the  pleasure  of  performing  the  duties  of  the 
sulky  plow-man,  whilst  he  may  for  the  time 
perform  her  less  pleasant  part  in  the  house- 
hold. 


CHEESE  FACTORY. 


By  LEVI  8,  REIST. 


THE  first  cheese  factory  is  already  estab- 
lished, in  Elizabeth  township,  Lancaster 
CO.,  by  G.  Dawson  Coleman,  Esq.  It  is  built 
large  enough  to  manufacture  cheese  from  500 
cows.  The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  can  bring 
their  milk  twice  a  day,  and  receive  either  their 
amount  of  cheese  from  so  many  quarts  of  milk, 
or  the  money  at  market  price.  They  have 
two  large  tin  vessels,  skiff  form  shaped,  hold- 
ing 500  quarts  of  milk  each.  It  will  require 
about  two  weeks  yet  before  cheese-making 
will  be  fully  started,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  are  making  first  quality  butter  and  sell- 
ing it  at  from  40  to  44  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
Street,  the  superintendent,  is  from  Oswego 
county,  JS".  Y.,  and  has  been  in  first-class 
cheese  factories  in  the  Western  States  ;  under- 
stands the  business  fully,  as  also  tin-smithing 
and  everything  else  requiring  repairing  about 
the  premises,  so  that  everything  may  be  kept 
in  order.  We  expect  monthly  reports  from 
the  factory  after  it  has  gone  fully  into  opera- 
tion, from  the  obliging  manager,  Mr.  Street. 
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Mr.  Coleman  has  a  large  trout  pond  con- 
structed near  the  factory,  on  a  beautiful  spring 
of  water.  It  is  worth  a  journey  to  see  the 
cheese  factory  and  the  splendid  fish  pond. 

Mr.  Coleman  has  three  farms,  each  contain- 
ing upward  of  200  acres,  well  adapted  for 
grazing  purposes,  with  water  in  almost  every 
field.  Each  of  the  farms  may  be  able  to  pas- 
ture two  or  three  hundred  cows. 


RANDOM    SKETCHES    AND  FARM 
ITEMS— No.  5. 


BY  II.  M.  ENGLE. 

THE  scarcity  of  potatoes  this  season,  and 
especially  the  demand  and  prices  for 
Early  Rose,  have  almost  reproduced  the  po- 
tato mania  of  four  or  five  years  ago.  This 
variety  stands  apparently  without  a  rival  at 
present.  The  principal  objection  is,  that  it  is 
not  a  good  winter  potato. 

As  an  early  potato  it  stands  virtually  at  the 
head,  and  as  such  is  not  so  good  for  winter 
use,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  latest,  as  it  may 
be  planted  as  late  as  middle  of  July  aod  ma- 
ture a  fall  crop.  Thus  planted,  it  is  as  good 
for  winter  use  as  any.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  valuable,  as  planting  can  be  deferred 
later  than  with  other  varieties.  Hope  potato 
farmers  will  try  this  method  this  season,  and 
give  potato  users  the  benefit  of  their  experi- 
ence. 


REVIEW  OF  APRIL  NUMBER. 

BY  HUMBOLDT. 

The  Correspondence  from  Georgia  indicates 
that  the  soil  of  the  South  will  yield  a  much 
greater  variety  of  produ(;t3  than  the  North, 
and  that  a  more  mixed  husbandry  must  neces- 
sarily bo  introduced  before  it  can  become  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  latter. 

Conestoga  gives  a  very  useful  hint  in  fruit 
raising — i.  e.— to  plant  such  as  we  know  will 
succeed  in  our  own  section  and  soil. 

Milking  Qualities  of  Cows.  -The  influence 
of  the  sire  upon  the  milking  qualities  of  his 
progeny  is  greater  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved, and  were  the  laws  governing  the  case 
always  observed,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
cows  of  more  value  for  the  shambles  than 
for  milk. 

Care  of  Wells,  by  J.  B.  ^.— This  sub- 
ject   is   of    vastly    more    importance    than 


the  unpleasant  sensation  of  using  filthy 
water  for  culinary  and  drinking  purposes. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  fatal  diseases 
originate  fiom  this  cause. 

Tobacco  CuUnre,  by  L.  S.  R.—The  high 
prices  realized  for  lastyear's  corp  has 
thrown  many  into  a  fever  to  make  another 
grand  haul  this  season,  consequently  exten- 
sive preparations  are  made  all  over  the  to- 
bacco-producing regions  for  extensive  plant- 
ing. Our  friend,  L.  S.  R.  seems  also  to  have 
caught  the  contagion.  Hope  he  will  not  for- 
get to  plant  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Farmers^  Wives,  by  C.  T.  J^.— This  is  no 
doubt  the  best  essay  that  has  yet  been  read 
before  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Were  its  teachings  practiced  in  every 
farmer's  family  throughout  the  land,  it  would 
bring  about,  to  a  great  degree, millenial  bless- 
edness. Trust  the  author  will  some  day,  well 
mated,  reach  the  culminating  point  of  his 
highest  anticipations. 

Orange  Culture  in  Florida,  by  W.  L.  D, — The 
delicious  fruit  of  which  he  writes  might  tempt 
some  to  migrate  thither,  were  it  not  as  here 
that  success  can  only  be  purchased  by  vigi- 
lance and  perseverance. 

Trust  that  J.  G.  K.  will  succeed  to  impress 
the  readers  of  The  Farmer  with  the  import- 
ance of  growing  vegetables. 

Entomology. — Hope  the  advices  of  S.  S.  R., 
and  S.  L.  D.,  in  April  number,  have  been  ob- 
served by  all  who  are  anxious  to  grow  fruit. 
If  not,  it  will  not  be  too  late  hereafter,  but  at 
ten  times  the  labor  and  expense. 

Mr.  D.  Kendig^s  porkers  did  well,  but  had  he 
ground  their  corn  as  he  did  their  screenings 
they  would  have  done  still  better. 

Rohrerstown  is  mistaken  when  he  writes  that 
Humboldt  was  carried  away  by  prejudice  in 
his  strictures  in  March  No.  on  tobacco-grow- 
ing. Mr.  Rohrerstown  might  enjoy,  with 
others,  the  beauties  and  consequences  of  to- 
bacco-growing to  their  heart's  content,  had  he 
told  the  whole  story  in  the  case.  The  present 
comfortable  condition  of  his  five  families, 
made  such  only  by  raising  tobacco,  simply 
proves  that  ten  times  as  many  families  have 
been  made  miserable  in  proportion  as  they 
have  consumed  the  products  of  the  former. 
In  the  April  No.  Mr.  R.  thanks  God  for  birds, 
and  with  his  views  to  cherish  their  presence 
and  cultivate  their  friendship,  we  should  and 
will  agree  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Messrs.  Editors,  keep  The  Farmer  "  right 
side  up."    Success  to  your  enterprise. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  PLANT  OUR  CORN  ? 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  as  follows 
to  the   Country  Gentleman,  from  York, 
Pennsylvania  : 

Eds.  Country  Gentleman  :  In  a  late  number 
of  your  paper  I  notice  some  one  inquiring  for 
the  best  mode  of  planting  corn,  whether  deep 
or  shallow,  and  whether  the  fertilizer  (if  any 
is  used)  should  be  applied  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  grain,  or  covered  with  earth 
before  the  grain  is  dropped.  On  the  subject 
of  corn-planting,  like  nearly  all  agricultural 
subjects,  there  is  doubtless  a  great  contrariety 
of  opinions  and  experiences  among  those  re- 
cognized as  good  farmers.  My  object  now  is 
not  to  intrude  my  judgment,  but  to  elicit  the 
udgments  of  scientific  and  practical  farmers 
on  the  subject — how  should  corn  be  planted — 
in  deep  or  shallow  furrows,  and  how  covered, 
that  the  best  results  may  be  produced  ? 

Some  practical  farmers  cling  with  wonderful 
tenacity  to  the  notion  that  the  corn-ground 
should  be  run  out  in  quite  shallow  furrows, 
and  corn  planted  as  near  the  surface  as  possi- 
ble.   I  cannot  divine  why  this  practice  is  re- 
garded with  so  much  favor,  unless  they  want 
the  roots  as  near  the  top  of  the  ground  as  may 
be,  to  be  parched  up  when  drought  comes.  Or 
jtmay  be  they  imagine  all  the  virtue  of  the 
soil,  like  that  of  some  men,  to  be  on  the  sur- 
face, and  that  the  rains,  passing  down  through 
the  earth,  carry  the  nourishment  elements  up- 
ward   to    the  surface  instead    of   downward 
through  the  body  of  the  soil.    But  whatever 
may  be  the  idea  of  these  farmers  who  want  to 
keep  as  near  to  daylight  as  possible,  like  small 
coasters  hugging  the  shores   and  never  ven- 
turing far  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  I  am 
unable  on  any  sound  reason  to  approve  their 
practice.    However,  when  one  positively  dis- 
approves a  course  of  operation,  it  is  only  fair 
that  he  should  indicate  a  substitute.    Well,  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  much  of  a  farmer,  if  I  do 
condemn  some  ideas,  but  I  am  anxious  to  learn. 
How,  then,  should  we  plant  corn?    The 
ground  being  well  prepared,  it  should  be  fur- 
rowed out,  both    ways,  with  furrow    plow, 
from  three  and  a-half  to  four  feet  apart,  the 
plow  being  allowed  to  go  down  quite   deep, 
say  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bottom 
of  the  broken  ground,  where  the  plowing  has 
been  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep.    Ordinari- 
ly the  furrow  should  be  run  out  two-thirds  the 
depth  of  the  plowing.    Having  done  this,  the 


corn  must  be  dropped  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  and  covered  lightly,  with   not  more 
than  two  inches  of  earth  on  the  grain  ;  and 
less  is  better  where  the  soil  is  moist  and  warm, 
for  the  light  covering  insures  early  coming 
up,  and  often  more  healthy  condition  in  the 
first  stage  of  growth.    The    advantages    of 
light  covering  becomes  apparent  when   we 
look  at  the  injurious  consequences  of  deep 
covering,  in  the  frequent  failure  of  the  corn  to 
come  up  at  all ;  and  if  it  does  work  its  way 
through  the  mass  of  clay  on  it,  and  break  the 
crust  on  top,  which  has  had  time  to  form  be- 
cause  of   the  slowness  of  the  stalk  coming 
through  the  ground,  it  generally  leads  a  sick- 
ly existence  for  some  time.    The  longer  the 
corn-plant    is    coming    up,    the    slower    the 
growth,  and  the  more  yellow  it  appears  for 
some  time.    To  have  the  plant  start  up  quick- 
ly and  grow  vigorously  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  is  a  great  desideratum  ;  but  to  have 
the  crop  appropriate  to  itself  all  the  available 
materials   in  the  ground,  and  the  farmer  not 
be  guilty  of  the  bad  financial  policy  of  allow- 
ing his  money  to  remain  in  the  soil  in  the 
shape  of  fertilizers,  producing  no  interest,  is 
a    greater    desideratum.    How  then  can  we 
avail  ourselves  more  largely  of  the  producing 
elements  contained  in  the  land  ?    By  planting 
deep  enough  to  afford  the  roots  an  opportuni- 
ty to  reach  and    pierce  the  lower  or  deeper 
portion  of  the  soil,  and  that  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible.    We  want  to  draw  sub- 
stance from  every  part  of  the  soil  to  produce 
the  biggest  crop  ;  and  if  we  put  on  fertilizers 
we  v/ant  to  get  them  back  in  the  crop  at  the 
earliest  day,  and  not  have  them  lie  dormant 
in  the  ground.    The  manurial  properties  in 
ground  near  the  surface  are  generally  liable 
to  be  carried  down  deeper  into  the  soil  by  the 
rains,  and  in  their  descent  they  are  taken  up 
by  the  roots  and  made  available  in  producing 
the  plant ;  hence  the  roots  well  down  draw 
food  not  only  from  the  lower  soil  with  which 
they  are  in  contact,  but  also  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  soil. 


Cotton-seed  Oil. — The  manufacture  of 
this  oil  in  the  United  States  is  increasing 
enormously,  and,  according  to  the  Rural  Caro^ 
linian.  now  reaches  the  high  figure  of  90,000 
gallons  a  week.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  adultera- 
ting other  oils,  as  linseed,  lard,  olive,  and 
sperm.    Its  only  other  uses  are  for  mixing 
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putty,  for  which  it  answers  better  than  any 
other  known  oil,  and  for  curing  tobacco,  in 
which  it  has  replaced  the  bene  oil,  formerly 
imported  for  that  purpose.  In  a  former  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  we  referred  to  its  mixture 
with  olive  oil,  and  to  the  probability  that  it 
it  may  hereafter  become  a  substitute  for  that 
oil  for  culinary  purposes.  The  crude  oil  is  of 
a  very  dark  red  color,  which  it  derives  from  a 
sort  of  resin,  which  can  be  seen  in  black 
specks,  in  the  kernel  of  the  seed,  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  the  presence  of  this  resin 
causes  much  trouble  in  refining;  the  oil. 


PROFIT  OF    BRAHMA  FOWLS -CURE 
FOR   GAPES. 

J.  C.  W.,  in  a  communication  to  the  Country 
Gentleman,  gives  the  figures  on  a  small  flock 
of  Brahma  chickens,  as  follows  : 

"  I  commenced  the  year  ISGO,  with  eight 
hens  and  one  cock,  (pure  bred  Light  Brah- 
mas ;)  fed  them  regularly  twice  a  day  ;  feed 
composed  principally  of  wheat  and  corn, 
allowing  each  fowl  one  gill  per  day,  not  for- 
getting to  give  fresh  water  every  day,  as 
Brahmas  require  and  will  consume  much  water 
if  allowed  the  privilege.  They  were  confined 
a  part  of  the  time  in  the  poultry  yard,  25  by 
70  (eet,  and  a  part  of  the  time  had  the  range 
of  a  seven  acre  meadow,  taut  were  deprived 
of  any  mellow  or  cultivated  grouad,  so  ne- 
cessary to  to  the  growth  and  health  of  fowls. 
Oyster  shells  and  coal  screenings  were  always 
kept  in  their  reach,  and  occasionally  some 
meat  was  given  them.  The  number  of  eggs 
gathered  from  the  eight  hens  was  just  900, 
besides  hatching  and  rearing  45  chickens. 
The  cost  of  feed  consumed  during  the  year  by 
the  nine  old  fowls  and  the  45  young  ones,  was 
S3G.  The  eggs  and  poultry  consumed  were 
credited  to  their  account  at  market  prices. 
The  eggs  which  could  be  spared  during  the 
hatching  season,  were  sold  at  SI  for  a  setting 
of  13  eggs.  The  fowls  and  chickens  not  con- 
sumed (except  nine,  the  original  number)  were 
disposed  of  at  from  two  to  ihree  dollars  each, 
netting  in  all  a  profit  of  $81.27.  During  the 
summer  two  of  the  hens  died,  which  of  course 
I  considered  a  dead  loss.  The  chickens  were 
fed  the  first  three  or  four  days  after  hatching, 
on  hard  boiled  eggs  and  bread,  (not  forgetting 
to  keep  the  mother  well  stuffed  with  coarser 
food,  such  as  wheat  and  corn)  after  which 
time  they  were  kept  on  wheat,  not  wheat 


screenings  and  poisonous  seeds,  but  sound, 
plump  kernels  of  wheat,  no  other  being  given 
them  till  large  enough  to  eat  corn,  then  being 
fed  alternately  wheat  and  corn  same  as  old 
fowls,  being  particular  always  to  keep  fresh 
water  by  them.  They  were  allowed  the  range 
of  a  half  acre  coarse  vegetable  garden,  and  a 
lawn  sloping  to  the  east,  upon  which  were 
placed  weather-proof  coops,  well  ventilated 
both  night  and  day,  for  shelter.  With  this 
treatment  I  find  no  difticulty  in  rearing  about 
all  the  chickens  that  hatch,  in  a  healthy,  thriv- 
mg  condition,  having  had  during  that  season 
but  one  chicken  troubled  with  the  gapes,  that 
dreaded  disastrous  plague  (with  many),  which 
if  neglected  and  not  properly  treated,  proves 
fatal  to  so  many  chickens.  I  know  of  those 
who  year  after  year  permit  from  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  chickens  to  die  with  gapes, 
just  for  want  of  proper  treatment,  first  for 
not  rearing  them  in  a  healthy,  thriving  condi- 
tion, and  second,  for  not  removing  the  worms 
from  the  windpipe  of  the  chicken,  which  must 
be  done  if  the  chicken  is  in  a  weak  and  feeble 
state,  or  death  is  sure.  The  remedy  is  a  sim- 
ple one — a  horse  hair  twisted  with  a  loop  on 
the  end,  and  a  single  lesson  from  an  expe- 
rienced hand  will  teach  anybody  the  art.  I 
have  not  lost  a  chicken  with  gapes  in  ten  or 
more  years,  and  have  applied  no  other  remedy 
than  the  one  above  mentioned.  It  vexes 
me  to  read,  as  I  sometimes  do,  of  certain 
medicines,  a  sure  cure  for  gapes  in  chickens. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  medicine  that 
will  reach  the  worms  knotted  in  the  windpipe 
of  a  gaping  chicken.  The  worms  must  be 
removed  by  force  or  the  chicken  will  die." 


CHEESE  vs.  BEEF  FOR  FOOD. 

Aside  from  economizing  labor,  the  cheese 
factory  system  has  developed  another  great 
principle — the  means  of  producing  cheap  food. 
An  abundance  of  cheap,  nutritious  food  is 
essential  to  the  highest  civilization  of  any 
nation.  Povertj'  and  crime  always  accompany 
a  scarcity  of  food.  Cheap  food  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
American  people.  The  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation is  attended  by  a  comparative  scarcity 
of  meats,  and  the  price  is  already  beyond  the 
means  of  the  poor,  and  this  difficulty  must  be 
still  further  increased.  It  is  an  urgent  ques- 
tion what  other  form  of  animal  food  can  be 
substituted  for  beef.    In  the  opinion  of  the 
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speaker,  the  dairy  must  be  the  means  of  solv- 
ing the  difficulty. 

To  illustrate  his  meaning  more  fully,  Mr. 
Willard  drew  a  comparison  between  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  producing  beef  and  cheese. 

A  good  steer  at  four  years  old  will  produce 
1 ,000  pounds  of  beef ;  and  three  would  pro- 
duce 3,000,  net.  A  good  cow  will  yield  from 
500  to  600  pounds  of  cheese  per  year.  Taking 
her  product  at  450  pounds  per  year  for  twelve 
years,  allowing  nothing  for  the  first  two  years 
of  her  life,  gives  4,500  pounds  of  wholesome 
food.  In  other  words,  three  steers  repre- 
senting 12  years'  growth  give  3,000  pounds 
against  4,500  pounds  from  the  cow  in  the  same 
time. 

A  pound  of  cheese  being  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  beef  in  nutritive  value,  increases 
the  difference  still  more,  giving  9,000  pounds 
of  food  from  the  dairy  to  3,000  pounds  of  meat. 
The  loss  of  bone  and  cost  of  cooking  adds 
still  another  item  to  the  difference. —  WillardPs 
Address  before  the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Con- 
vention. 


CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

"VVe  like  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  on  this  subject,  and 
believe  his  conclusions  embody  about  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  doctors,  so  far  as  heard  from. 
He  says : 

*'  I  have  lost  over  200  fowls  by  cholera  this 
season.  In  August  early,  they  were  dying 
rapidly.  I  had  been  feeding  them  upon  corn, 
corn  meal  and  buckwheat.  Suddenly  I  dis- 
continued the  corn  and  corn  meal  and  substi- 
tuted for  them,  water-melon  seeds,  breakfast 
melon  seeds,  and  sun-flower  seeds.  The  chol- 
era ceased  at  once,  and  has  not  returned.  I 
have  gone  back  to  corn  and  corn  meal  for  feed, 
but  have  no  cholera.  Did  the  change  of  feed 
stop  the  cholera?  I  doubt  it.  The  cholera 
ceased  at  the  lime  of  the  change,  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  change  had  anything  to  do  with 
if,  if  it  did,  did  the  watermelon  seeds  work 
the  cure,  or  the  breakfast  melon  seeds,  or  the 
sun-flower  seeds  ?  Or  was  it  the  mere  fact  of 
a  change  of  food,  independent  of  any  special 
virtue  in  any  of  the  seeds  ?  The  latter  might 
do  it,  but  I  still  think  that  the  cholera  would 
have  ceased  at  the  time,  if  no  change  of  food 
had  been  made. 

"  I  consider  the  following  points  settled  in 


regard  to  chicken  cholera,  each  conclusion 
being  from  many  facts. 

"  1st.  Improved  breeds  are  more  likely  to 
die  of  it  than  the  common  dunghill  fowls. 
This  may  not  be  true  of  all  improved  birds, 
but  certainly  is  of  some  of  them. 

"2d.  Scrupulous  cleanliness,  while  it  may 
neither  prevent  nor  stop  the  cholera,  will 
check  it  in  a  measure — rendering  it  less  de- 
structive. 

"  3d.  Liberty  acts  like  cleanliness  in  this 
respect. 

"  4th.  Fowls  roosting  in  trees  are  much  less 
likely  to  have  the  cholera,  and  more  likely  to 
recover  from  it,  than  the  fowls  roosting  in  a 
hen  house.  Roosting  in  trees  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive I  know. 

"  5th.  Cholera  is  less  likely  to  attack  a  small 
flock  of  fowls  than  a  large  one,  and  will  gene- 
rally be  proportionally  less  destructive  in  a 
small  flock — other  things  being  equal. 

"  I  have  little  faith  in  any  medicine  yet 
named.  Perhaps  alum  sometimes  does  good, 
and  perhaps  assafcetida  does ;  but  I  think 
there  is  as  great  weight  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  melon  seeds  and  sunflower  seeds,  as  in 
favor  of  any  other  medicine." 


REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  April  24. 

Beef  cattle  were  dull  this  week  and  prices  were  a  fraction 
lower ;  2,136  head  arrived  and  sold  at  %y^@&%c.  for  extra 
Pennsylvania  and  Western  steers ;  7@8c.~for  fair  to  good 
do.,  and  5@6i/2C.  f,  ft.  gross  for  common,  as  to  quality. 

Cows  werf>  without  change;  300  head  sold  at  $40(3' 65  f^ 
head,  as  to  quality. 

Sheep  were  in  fair  demand  and  rather  firmer;  10,000  head 
sold  at  6(d<.S}4c.  ^  ft.  gross,  as  to  condition. 

Hogs  were  unchanged ;  2,600  head  sold  at  $7.50@9.7.3  -f> 
100  fts.  net. 


NEW  YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 
New  York,  April  24. — Cattle  steady  ;  poor  to  medium,  11 

m  "         ' '    '        "" 

oxen, 

choice,  ,.^ .  . 

prime,  9fa)10c. ;  good,  8fSi9c. ;  common,  5(a)7l4c. ;  sheep  in 
buyers'  favor ;  common  to  fair,  5@6c. ;  fair  to  good,  C@6V^o.  ; 
extra,  6]4@7c.\  choice,  7@73^c. ;  lambs,  1.5@20o.  Swine 
nominally  unchanged ;  prime  heavy  corn-fed,  S7«r7.25  for 
live,  and  $,Six;;@9  for  dressed ;  medium,  S6.fi7i^fa>7  for  live, 
and  9i4fS.9i^c.  for  dressed.  Receipts,  6,437  beeves,  4,337 
veals,  20,770  sheep,  and  11,137  swine. 

PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MARKET. 

Thuksd.'v.y  Evening,  April  27. 

Flour— The  market  continues  dull.  There  is  no  .shipping 
demand,  and  the  home  trade  being  well  supplied  buy  very 
sparingly.  Sales  of  1,000  barrels,  including  superfine,  at 
$.5.2.5(51,5.75  ■^  bbl. ;  extra  at  $5.75@6.25 ;  spring  wheat  extra 
family  at  S"@7.50;  Pennsylvania  do.  do.  atS6.2.5@7 ;  Indiana 
and  Ohio  do.  do.  at  S7@7.75,  and  fancy  brands  at  S8@9.25. 
Rye  flour  is  scarce,  and  held  firmly  at  $5.C23^@5.75.  In 
corn  meal  nothing  doing. 

Seeds— In  cloverseed  there  is  very  little  doing;  60  bushels 
sold  at  9%@10c.  Timothy  is  quoted  at  §5(0)6.  Flaxseed  is 
dull  at  S2(s>/2.10'^  bushel.  . 

Grain— There  is  very  little  demand  for  wheat,  and  prices 
are  hardly  maintained.  Sales  of  6,000  bushels  western  red 
at  Sl.58a)1.64,  and  amber  at  $1.65(a>,1.68  ^  bushel.  Rye  is 
scarce  and  held  at  Sl.l0(g.l.l2.  Corn  is  in  limited  request, 
Sales  of  3,000  bushels  of  yellow  at  74@75c.,  and  4,000  do. 
mixed  western  at  71(S,723^c.  Oats  are  steady ;  10,000  bushels 
Pennsvlvania  and  western  sold  at  63@(64c. ;  some  -white  at 
65c.  No  sales  of  barley  or  malt.  The  receipts  to-day  are  as 
follows:  3,210  barrels  flour,  8,400  bushels ^wheat,  12,800  do. 
corn,  9,700  do.  oats,  546  barrels  whisky. 
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ESSAYS. 


FARM  ACCOUNTS. 


BY   JOHNSON  MILLER. 


Read  bel'ore  tbe  Agricultural  ami  Horticultural  Society 
of  Lancaster  county. 

BEING  a  reader  of  the  Lancaster  Farm- 
er, I  feel  it  my  duty  to  contribute  au  ar- 
ticle to  its  columns  occasionally;  and,  having 
some  experience  in  the  subject  which  I  am 
going  to  read  to  you,  I  thought  it  would  prove 
as  interesting  to  the  members  of  ouv  society 
and  the  readers  of  the  Lancaster  Farmer 
as  any  other  subject  upon  which  I  might  un- 
dertake to  write  an  essay. 

The  subject  of  keeping  accounts,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, farm  accounts,  is  one  that  is  greatly 
neglected  by,  I  am  safe  to  say,  at  least  one- 
half  the  farmers  in  our  county.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter that  is  little  cared  about,  and  much  less 
regarded  as  a  direct  benefit  lo  a  farmer.  Such 
are  and  may  be  the  conclusions  of  a  respecta- 
ble class  of  farmers;  but  when  we  consider 
the  matter  a  little,  as  it  strikes  us,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  keep  an  account  of  hands  em- 
ployed, from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year?  Would  it  not  be  a  benefit  to  know 
what  our  cows  cost  us  in  a  year,  and  what  they 
produce  ? — the  income  of  our  poultry  stock, 
and  the  expenses  of  keeping  them?  And  so 
with  other  transactions  of  our  farms.  The 
more  we  give  our  attention  to  the  matter,  the 
more  we  see  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  more  we  feel  its  necessity.  Look  at 
our  mechanics,  storekeepers,  our  large  mer- 
chants, our  railroads,  canals  and  telegraph 
companies ;  the  large  and  extensive  ware- 
houses and  freight  depots  in  Philadelphia,  and 


many  other  large  cities.  The  managers  of  all 
these  places  of  business  have  their  clerks  to 
keep  an  account  of  all  their  transactions.  We 
see,  also,  that  our  State  is  employing  a  num- 
ber of  clerks  in  the  different  Departments  of 
the  Capitol  at  Ilarrisburg,  to  keep  an  account 
of  her  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  report 
annually.  So  we  might  go  on  almost  indefi- 
nitely, and  find  that  in  all  the  departments  of 
industry,  from  the  United  States  government 
at  Washington,  down  to  the  man  who  earns 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The 
wood-chopper  and  laboring  man  all  keep  ac- 
counts. Why,  then,  should  not  the  farmer, 
who  is  the  great  corner-stone  upon  which  all 
other  departments  of  business  are  built  ?  It 
is  almost  a  curiosity  that  the  farmer,  upon 
whom  all  other  business  men  depend  for  their 
support  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  keeps  the 
least  account  of  hisups  and  downs  in  the  travel 
of  life,  while  all  other  business  men  have  au 
account  of  the  transactions  of  their  business. 
Some  of  my  friends  and  readers  may  think  the 
farmer  has  no  time  to  keep  an  account  of  his 
income,  expenses  and  transactions  of  his  farm  ; 
but  this  excuse  will  not  answer;  as,  with  an 
account  book  well  arranged,  and  a  pocket 
diary,  it  can  be  attended  to  in  a  very  short 
time.  Every  evening  this,  and  reading  of 
useful  agricultural  papers  and  books,  should 
and  ought  to  be  the  farmer's  evening  work. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  to  spend  the 
evening  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  our  families, 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  in  company  with  our 
wife,  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters, 
reading  and  taking  your  account  of  income 
and  expenses,  and  notes  of  your  day's  work, 
than  to  go  to  some  neighboring  mill  to  listen 
to  ptories,  play  cardSj  and  follow  things  which 
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are  of  no  benefit,  or  even  worse  than  that,  go 
to  some  drinking  saloon  in  a  neighboring  town 
or  village,  to  drink,  play  baggatelle  or  bil- 
liards, and  thus  spend  your  time  in  a  place 
where  profanity,  vice  and  intemperance  hold 
high  carnival,  and  where  the  devil  so  freely 
invites  the  young  men  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  many  who  might  be 
useful  members  of  society  make  such  places  of 
vice  and  intemperance  their  chief  places  of 
resort,  and  in  the  end,  as  is  often  the  case, 
their  families  sufter,  they  themselves  fall  vic- 
tims to  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  often 
sink  deep  in  a  drunkard's  grave.  But  I  am 
disgressing  from  my  subject.  Before  going  any 
further,  however,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
suggest  how  I  came  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
keeping  farm  accounts.  My  thanks,  therefore, 
are  first  and  always  due  to  Prof.  John  Beck, 
of  Litiz,  under  whose  instruction  and  manage- 
ment at  the  Litiz  Academy  I  received  a  good 
instruction  in  book-keeping ;  entering  his 
school  in  1858,  and  being  one  of  his  scholars 
until  the  spring  of  1863, 1  had  what  was  then 
considered  a  good  education  for  a  farmer's 
son.  During  this  time  I  become  so  much  at- 
tached to  books  and  matters  of  educational 
importance,  reading,  writing,  &c.,  that  I  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1804,  commenced  a  farm 
account  for  my  father.  He  was  well  pleased 
with  the  idea,  for  at  that  time,  as  you  may  re- 
member, farmers  had  to  make  a  return  to  the 
assessors  of  their  annual  income  and  expenses. 
These  two  were  the  principal  items  of  my  first 
account  book,  to  which  I  afterward  added  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  work  done  on 
the  farm ,  the  number  of  hands  employed  and 
for  what  purpose,  the  time  each  worked,  to- 
gether with  the  items  Irom  which  income  was 
derived  ;  and  also  the  expenses  and  for  what 
purpose.  The  same  was  written  down  every 
evening.  This  and  the  reading  of  papers  and 
books  used  to  be  and  is  to  this  day  my  evening 
pastime,  after  all  the  work  is  finished  outside 
of  the  house. 

After  continuing  for  one  year  and  adding 
up  the  results,  it  proved  so  much  satisfaction  to 
myself  and  the  friends  who  examined  it  that  I 
concluded  to  continue  and  improve  it  during 
1865.  Consequently,  I  so  arranged  my  book 
with  blanks  for  income  and  expenses  in 
totals,  state  of  the  weather,  and  all  note- 
worthy events  on  the  farm;  provision,  in- 
come, household  expenses,  farming  expenses, 
working-hands'  accounts,  account  of  taxes,  so 


that  every  item  of  income  and  expense 
could  be  readily  seen  and  for  what  purpose. 
Thus  I  continued  to  keep  an  account  for  my 
father  up  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1870,  a 
period  of  six  years.  He  having  retired  from 
farming  operations,  I  commenced,  and  started 
an  account  book  for  myself,  of  which  I  will 
give  an  account  in  some  other  place.  Before 
going  any  further  I  will  submit  items  of  my 
record,  which  I  hope  may  prove  interesting 
as  well  as  useful.  In  the  first  place  I  will  give 
the  income  of  grain  sold  in  six  years  : 


Total 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

amounts. 

1864 

$964.80 

$542  62 

$214.30 

$34.50 

$1756  22 

1865 

314  44 

337.25 

111.50 

11.44 

774-65 

1866 

2o2.80 

524.60 

255.21 

21.75 

10.34.36 

1867 

1244  89 

435.79 

196,12 

24.29 

1901  09 

1868 

478.20 

309.29 

99.27 

■    19.56 

906  32 

1869 

517.4- 

659.59 

164.50 

16.10 

1357.66 

Totals  of 

each  crop. 

3752.60 

2809.14 

1040.90 

127.64 

7730.28 

Adding  up  the  contents  of  this  statement 
it  will  be  seen  that  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres  there  was  sold  from  the  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1870, 
wheat  to  the  amount  of  $3,752.60;  corn  $2,809.14; 
oats  $1,040.90,  and  rye  $127.64,  or  a  total  of 
$7,730.28  was  realized  from  these  four  agricul- 
tural products,  or  an  average  of  $1,289.05 
annually. 

By  taking  the  average  we  have  the  follow- 
ing amounts  for  each  crop  yearly:  Wheat, 
$625.43  ;  corn,  $468.19  ;  oats,  $173.48  ;  and 
rye,  $21.27.  The  next  statement  of  impor- 
tance is  to  show  the  income  and  expenses  of 
live  stock : 


Years. 

Income. 

$  874.60 
877. .35 
755.20 
970.18 
9^2.70 

$4420.03 

Expenses. 

$  525.00 
495  00 
525.50 
823.22 
460.79 

Isa'ance. 

1864 
1865 
1866 
1807 
1808 

$  349.60 
382.35 
229.70 
146  96 
481.91 

Totals. 

$2829.51 

$1590..'i2 

By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  income 
for  live  stock  sold  in  five  years  amounted  to 
$4,420.03,andthe  expenses  forthesame,$2,829,- 
51,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,590.52,  made  on 
live  stock,  or  an  average  of  $318.10  per  year. 
The  third  and  last  statement  of  incouie  will  be 
sumed  up  with  the  following  items :  income 
for  butter  and  eggs,  thereby  showing  the 
product  of  cows  and  chickens.  Income  for 
hay,  pasture  and  miscellaneous  income  not 
stated  in  the  foregoing  items  of  income  : 


Years. 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


Totals. 


Income  for 

Income 

Income 

Butter,  Eggs 

for  Hay. 
$    50.00 

forPast're 

$  217.71 

$  28.50 

237.77 

53.00 

18.75 

211.04 

104.74 

17.00 

209.34 

66.00 

10.68 

236.71 

47.92 

9.00 

217.03  ■ 

68.00 

$1329.60 

$  390.26 

(83.93   \ 

Miscella- 
neous. 
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By  this  statement  we  find  the  income  for 
butter  and  eo;gs  amounts  to  SI  ,329.60  in  six 
years.  Hay  was  sold  to  the  amount  of  $390.26, 
and  S83.93  received  for  pasture  ;  and  S587.97 
were  received  from  sources  not  mentioned  in 
the  two  preceding  statements- 
Having  now  given  already  three  statements 
of  income  from  different  articles  sold  in  six 
3'ears,  I  now  propose  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  other  side  of  the  question  :  the  expenses 
of  carrying  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres. 
This  I  will  do  under  the  following  heads,  viz. : 
First,  farming  expenses ;  second,  household 
expenses ;  and  third,  expenses  for  farm 
hands. 

The  first  includes  all  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  farming,  as  the  i-epair- 
iug  of  implements,  buildings,  fences,  &c.,  ex- 
penses for  new  machinery  and  expenses  of 
keeping  the  stock.  The  second  covers  all  ex- 
penses for  eatables,  clothing  and  sundry  other 
articles  used  and  required  in  the  house.  The 
third  and  last  shows  the  expenses  for  employes 
on  tlie  farm  in  whatever  employment,  and  for 
work  done  during  each  year. 


Years 

Farniiug 

llouschoUl 

Farm  Hand 

hxpeiises. 
J3S1.97 

Expenses. 

Expenses. 

1S61 

S392.S5 

^4103 

1«65 

g:;8.06 

203.65 

222.99 

1,S(;6 

600.9s) 

434.79 

227.51 

18(57 

SG3  03 

39i;.54 

313.52 

1S68 

314.95 

657.69 

267..V2 

ISC)!) 

3o8.78 

447.13 

300.07 

Totals. 

S3.157.77 

«;2,532.65 

$1,581.64 

By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
expenses  for  the  three  principal  items  on  a 
farm  for  six  years  amount  to  the  following 
sums:  farming  expenses,  $;3 ,157.77  •,  house- 
hold expenses,  5^2,532.65,  and  farm  hand 
expenses,  $1,581.64  ;  making  a  total  expense 
in  six  years  of  $7,272.06.  Would  any  of  my 
friends  think  that  it  cost  this  amount  to  carry 
on  a  farm  of  only  one  hundred  acres  in  six 
years  ?  By  taking  the  average  we  have  8526.29 
farming  expenses,  S422.I0  household  expenses 
and  $263.61  for  employes  ;  which  add  to  the 
amount  expended  for  live  stock,  which  has 
been  eiven  some  other  place,  and  we  have  an 
expense  of  nearly  $2,000  per  annum. 

Another  small  item  of  expense  will  count, 
at  an  ordinary  figure,  if  calculated,  or  taken 
into  account,  for  six  years ;  this  is,  all  kinds  of 
taxes.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
amount  of  all  taxes  levied  and  paid  on  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  in  Lancaster  county,  in 
six  years : 


Amount 
Aame  of  Tar.  for  6  years. 

County  and  State $172  21 

School  tax 67  84 

Road  tax 70  .50 

Carriage  tax g  OO 

Income  tax 17s  64 

Bounty  tax 427  40 

Fire  tax 20  34 

SU14  03 

By  this  you  see  the  amount  of  different 
taxes  paid  in  six  years  is  $944.93,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $157.49  per  annum.  Having  now  given 
an  account  of  income  and  expenses,  by  statis- 
tics, for  six  years,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  of  our  society,  as  well  as  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Lancaster  Farjier,  to  know  the 
number  of  bushels  of  grain  raised  on  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  acres,  in  Lancaster  county, 
in  twenty  years.  Showing  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  rye,  which 
will  be  shown  by  the  following  statement 
prepared  by  me,  from  the  old  grain  record  of 
my  father,  commencing  with  the  year  1850,  and 
ending  with  1869, both  years  included,  making 
twenty  years  : 


Total  number 

Years. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

of  bushels 
each    year. 

1850 

446 

990 

402 

47 

1885      • 

1851 

652 

4S5 

700 

21 

1858 

1852 

342 

1  00 

591 

11 

1944 

1853 

423 

1000 

310 

24 

1757 

18.54 

526 

97» 

690 

86 

2277 

IW.'iS 

482 

12)0 

718 

40 

2472 

18.56 

560 

704 

495 

42 

1801 

1S57 

663 

875 

677 

55 

2270 

1858 

732 

725 

433 

25 

1915 

1859 

785 

680 

574 

30 

2069 

1S60 

570 

722 

703 

25 

2020 

isfil 

483 

875 

743 

30 

2131 

1S62 

610 

900 

507 

25 

2102 

1863 

4S3 

1260 

482 

20 

2215 

1864 

432 

94.5 

743 

24 

2144 

1865 

274 

1100 

509 

20 

1903 

1866 

301 

1.325 

585 

24 

2232 

1.S67 

432 

1200 

579 

16 

2227 

1868 

312 

1075 

450 

14 

1851 

1869 

747 

900 

654 

28 

2329 

Total 

each 

10,255 

19,076 

11,597 

607 

41,535 

crop. 

To  avoid  space,  I  shall  not  read  the  amount 
of  bushels  each  year,  but  will  simply  give  the 
totals,  which  are  10,255  bushels  of  wheat,  19,- 
076  bushels  of  corn,  11,597  bushels  of  oats, and 
607  bushels  of  rye,  making  a  total  of  41,535 
bushels  of  grain  raised  in  twenty  years,  being 
an  average  of  2,077  bushels  per  year;  or,  by 
taking  the  average  of  each  crop,  we  have  513 
bushels  of  wheat,  954  bushels  of  corn ,  580  bush- 
els of  oats,  and  30  bushels  of  rye  per  annum. 
Can  any  other  farmer  in  Lancaster  county 
show  a  statement  of  grain,  for  twenty  years, 
as  interesting  to  the  agricultural  community  as 
the  one  I  have  prepared  ? 
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But  having  now  already  given  so  much 
time  to  the  explanation  of  my  account  of  six 
years,  I  will  bring  your  attention  to  my 
account  book  for  1870,  in  which  I  will  be  as 
brief  as  possible  in  giving  a  description  there- 
of. In  the  first  place  I  take  an  inventory,  or 
value  of  my  stock,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
in  each  year ;  this  I  do  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  my  stock  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  thereby 
knowing  how  much  would  be  the  interest  of 
the  money  invested  in  implements  and  live 
stock.  In  the  next  place  I  keep  an  account 
of  live  stock  sold,  which  amounted  to  $556.50, 
and  the  expenses  of  live  stock  for  the  year 
were  S320.00,  leaving  $236.50  for  the  grain 
consumed  by  them.  Next  I  find  the  income 
for  grain  sold:  wheat,  $191.90  ;  corn,  $39.30; 
oats,  $29.50;  a  total  of  $260.70.  I,  however, 
have  some  of  the  year's  crop  yet  on  hand, 
which  will  come  in  my  next  year's  account 
book.  Next,  then,  on  the  page  of  income,  is 
an  account  of  butter  sold,  with  the  number  of 
pounds,  and  price;  7961;  pounds,  at  prices 
varying  from  16  to  40  cents  per  pound  amount- 
ing to  $195.35,  to  which  add  the  income  for 
six  calves,  $40,  will  make  $235.35  income 
from  my  cows,  together  with  all  the  butter 
used  in  the  family.  The  expenses  of  keeping 
my  cows  for  one  year  was  $91.34,  leaving  a 
profit  of  $144.01. 

In  looking  over  my  chicken  account,  I  find 
that  I  sold  450  doz.  eggs,  at  prices  varying  from 
20  to  40  cents  per  dozen,  amounting  to  $99.66, 
to  which  add  what  we  used  in  the  family, 
amounting  to  say  $10  or  $15  a  year.  But  to 
mention  nothing  of  that,  they  cost  in  feed 
$35,  leaving  a  balance  of  $64.66,  or  about 
$1  per  head,  as  I  have  between  sixty  and 
seventy  in  all.  My  next  page  shows  an  in- 
come of  $254.46,  from  sources  not  given  in 
the  preceding  statements  of  income. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  my  income, 
I  will  now  turn  to  my  expenses,  which  are  : 
1st.  Household— amounting  to  $306.29  ;  this 
includes  eatables,  clothing,  store  goods,  and 
expenses  for  house-work.  2d.  Farming  ex- 
penses— amounting  to  $570.60 ;  in  this  are 
included  expenses  for  fare,  repairing  of  imple- 
ments, machinery,  etc.  3d.  Item  of  expenses 
for  farm  hands— amounting  to  $235.13.  4th. 
Item  of  bill  of  sundry  expenses— amounting 
to  $120.79.  In  this  are  included  expenses 
not  immediately  required  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  All  the  above  items  having 
been  given,  I  now  come  to  my  grain  accounts. 


The  first  shows  the  cost  of  my  horses,  which 
is  115  bushels  of  corn  ;  124  bushels  of  oats,  and 
JOO  bushels  of  bran— a  total  of  338  bushels  of 
grain— costing  $205.17  ;  to  which  add  16  tons 
of  hay  at  $20  per  ton— making  $320— 
a  total  of  $525.17,  the  cost  of  keeping  four 
horses  for  one  year.  My  cows  consumed  87 
bushels  of  corn  and  67  bushels  of  bran  ;  a 
total  of  154  bushels— costing  $91.34.  My 
young  stock  that  I  am  raising  consumed  29 
bushels— $25.61.  The  cost  of  raising  six  pigs 
was  as  follows  :  First  cost,  $20  ;  70  bushels 
of  corn  and  14  bushels  of  oats,  at  an  aggre- 
gate cost  of  $61.58,  or  a  total  of  $81.58.  When 
slaughtered  they  weighed  on  an  average  280 
pounds ;  at  10  cents  per  pound  would  be  worth 
.$28-or  $178;  leaving  887  for  profit.  My 
chickens,  as  already  stated,  cost  me  $35,  con- 
suming 30  bushels  of  corn  and  20  bushels  of 
oats.  The  whole  value  of  grain  consumed  by 
my  stock  was  $418.32 :  consisting  of  333 
bushels  of  corn;  156  bushels  of  oats,  and  181 
bushels  of  bran,  or  a  total  of  670  bushels. 

Next,  the  working-hands'  account,  which  is 
so  arranged  as  to  show  the  date,  man's  name, 
time  he  worked,  wages  he  received,  the 
amount  he  has  earned.  If  he  comes  to  settle 
I  can  see  in  a  very  short  time  how  much  I  owe 
him.  Besides,  my  account  will  show  the  cost 
of  making  my  hay,  harvesting  wheat  and  oats, 
the  expense  of  spreading  my  manure,  thrash- 
ing my  grain,  cutting  off  and  husking  my  corn. 
This  is  a  satisfaction  and  also  a  necessity,  if 
we  want  to  know  whether  farming  pays  or 
not.  For  instance,  a  number  of  hands  are 
employed,  and  when  the  work  is  done  they 
come  for  their  pay ;  you  have  no  account 
with  them,  they  can  tell  what  suits  them,  and 
you  are  always  apt  to  pay  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  book,  and  the  time  spent  in  keeping  an 
account  of  your  own. 


HORTICULTURE. 


VE(iETABLE  CHEMISTRY. 

BY  JACOB  STAUFFER. 

THFi  word  formerly  spelled  "  chymistry,'^ 
from  the  Greek,  would  imply  that  it  is 
"  science  of  juices,^''  i.  e.  of  ''fusion.^''  Others, 
however,  refer  it  to  chemi,  the  name  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ;  in  that  case  it  would 
make  it  the  science  of  tlie  Egyptians.  For  my 
purpose  I  adopt  the  science  of  the  juices,  in 
vegetable  chemistry. 
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When  we  reflect^  that  vegetables  are 
nourished  by  the  soil  upon  which  they  grow, 
and  the  air  and  moisture  which  supplies  all 
they  need  to  live  upon,  while  animals  are  en- 
tirely nourished  by  vegetables;  that,  notwith- 
standiug  man  or  wolf  may  be  nourished  by 
mutton,  mutton  is  alone  derived  from  vegeta- 
tion ;  so  in  respect  to  all  food  which  is 
primarily  derived  I'rom  vegetable  sources. 

When  we  examine,  therefore,  into  the  wide 
range  and  variety  of  products  which  plants^ 
one  kind  or  the  other,  can  manufacture  by  a 
silent,  invisible  laboratory,  it  is  truly  sur- 
prising. 

The  food  of  plants,  after  it  has  exhausted 
the  store  of  nutricious  matter  prepared  for  it 
by  the  cotyledons  and  embryo,  and  is  quali- 
fied to  draw  nourishment  from  the  soil  by 
means  of  its  roots,  and  from  the  air  by  means 
of  its  leaves,  has  become  a  new  organism. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of.  The  earths,  silex,  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia.  The  alkalies,  potass.,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  small  portions 
of  other  metallic  oxides,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  aqueous  moisture,  and  several 
gases,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid; 
besides,  the  soil  also  contains  vegetable  and 
animal  matters,  either  partially  or  wholly  de- 
composed. 

The  atmosphere,  again,  consists  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  with  a  varying 
portion  of  aqueous  vapor.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  all  plants  do  not  relish  the  same 
soil,  but  some  thrive  better  in  particular  soils, 
and  they  have  a  power  of  selectiug  such  as 
are  more  readily  assimilated — iu  short,  the 
food  consists  of  water,  gases,  vegetable  ex- 
tracts, salts,  earth,  and  manures. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  follow  up  the  structure 
of  plants  to  show  how  they  grow,  bud,  and 
flower  and  yield  their  fruit  or  the  products 
elaborated  by  them.  These  changes  all  pro- 
ceed according  to  a  plan.  There  is  the  same 
structure  and  the  same  mode  of  growth  in 
reality,  however  different  in  appearance,  and 
however  changed  the  form,  to  suit  particular 
conditions,  or  to  accomplish  particular  ends,  so 
that  the  same  organ  may  appear  under  a  great 
many  different  shapes,  and  in  its  functions 
produce  a  varied  action  upon  the  same  ele- 
mental provision,  so  that  from  the  same  gases, 
in  various  proportions  and  peculiarly  combined, 
a  diversity  of  results  are  obtained.    I  may  ob- 


serve here  that  the  Jibrine  in  the  flesh  or 
muscles.  Gelatine  in  the  sinews  and  bones, 
caneine  in  the  curd  of  milk,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
Then  we  have  the  Gluten  of^  wheat,  and  the 
legumineoi  beans,  «S:c.  This  is  called  proteine, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Huxley,  is  the  "  physical 
basis  of  life."'  "  The  matter  of  life"  he  says, 
"  depends  on  the  preexistence  of  certain  com- 
pounds; namely,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia.  Withdraw  any  one  of  these  three 
from  the  world,  and  all  vital  phenomena  come 
to  an  end.  They  are  related  to  the  protoplasm 
of  the  plant,  as  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  is 
to  that  of  the  animal.  Carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  all  lifeless  bodies. 
Of  these,  carbon  and  oxygen  unite,  in  certain 
proportions  and  under  certain  conditions,  to 
give  rise  to  carbonic  acid ;  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  produce  water  ;  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen give  rise  to  ammonia.  These  new  com- 
pounds, like  the  elementary  bodies  of  which 
they  are  composed,  are  lifeless.  But  when 
they  are  brought  together,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, they  give  rise  to  the  still  more  com- 
plex body,  protoplasm,  and  this  protoplasm  ex- 
hibits the  phenomena  of  life."  Whether  this 
declaration  of  the  celebrated  Huxley  gives  us 
an  idea  what  life  is  or  not  is  very  questionable 
— but  I  quote  las  words. 

How  a  whorl  of  leaves  are  transformed  in 
sepals  or  acalyx-another  whorl  into  the  petals 
or  corolhe,  and  finally  to  the  capsule,  or  fur 
instance  into  a  luscious  fruit  of  exquisite  flavor, 
is  a  chemistry  truly  wonderful,  but  so  common 
that  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire  how  all  this  is 
brought  about.  Well,  we  can  all  enjoy  the 
precious  gift  and  relish  the  delicious  fruit  with 
grateful  thanks  to  Him  who  in  His  wisdom  has 
so  organized  the  vegetable  world  that  yields  us 
such  an  abundance  of  delicious  fruits,  sugar 
and  various  kinds  of  gums  used  in  the  arts. 
These  gums,  like  farina  or  starch,  are  com- 
pounds of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon  ;  glu- 
ten and  albumen  has  an  addition  of  nitrogen  ; 
fibnne,as  above  noticed,  the  medicinal  vegeta- 
ble extracts  of  catechu,  quinquina,  &c.,  color- 
ing matter,  of  great  variety  of  tints;  log  and 
red  wood,  fustic,  indigo,  curcuma,  &c.;  tannin, 
nutgalls  (these  latter  are  produced  by  insect 
stings  on  a  species  of  oak);  bitter  and  alkaline 
principles  of  vegetables;  quinine,  strychnia, 
narcotic  principles,   vegetable   acids,  oxalic, 
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citric,  malic  and  gallic  acids,  acetic  acid  or 
vinegar,  tartaric  acid, benzoic,  prussic  acid,  &c. 
Oils — of  olives,  almonds,  flax  seed,  rape  seed, 
oil  of  behen,  drying  oils  and  other  vegetable 
oils.  Wax — from  the  myrica,  cerifera  and 
other  plants  yield  the  wax  ready  made  which 
bees  manufacture  from  the  pollen  of  plants. 
Resin  or  rosin  from  the  pines  and  various  bal- 
sams, mastic,  sandarac,  elemi,  tacambac,  lab- 
danum,  opobalsamum  or  balm  of  Gilead,copai- 
va  balsam ,  dragon's  blood ,  guiac ,  copal ,  anime , 
lac.  bloom  and  other  gum  resins,  galbanum, 
ammoniac,  scammony,  opoponax,  euphorbium, 
olibanum,  sagapenum,  gamboga,  myrrh,  assa- 
foetida,  aloes,  benzoin, storax,  toll,  camphor, 
caoutchouc,  cork,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  diversity  of  products  which  the  chemis- 
try of  nature  yields  from  a  few  elementary 
substances  ;  then  why  should  man  presume  to 
lift  his  puny  head  exultantly  because  he  has 
snatched  here  and  there  a  little  smattering 
knowledge  of  natures  handiwork,  and  in  his 
assumption  sets  himself  up  to  say  that  all  is 
law  and  matter,  evolved  by  a  kind  of  hap- 
hazard chance.  Oh,  folly,  that  because  wisdom, 
life  and  intelligence  is  manifested  in  matter — 
matter  alone  is  the  source — of  these  phenom- 
ena, thus  establishing  a  kind  of  materialistic 
philosophy,  to  which  we  might  not  object  if 
they  would  make  a  distinction  between  matter 
and  spirit.  However,  the  imponderable  ele- 
ments are  stumbling  blocks  to  science  ;  but  to 
get  rid  of  these  as  well  as  biblical  authority, 
they  ignore  or  exclude  them  from  their  tables. 
Water,  which  depends  on  a  certain  amount  of 
caloric  to  make  it  water  or  separate  frcm  solid 
ice,  still  is  set  down  as  a  compound  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  only  1 — 8=  9  the  specific  grav- 
it}'^  •,  since  caloric  can  not  be  weighed  it  is  left 
out,  but  still  water  is  no  water  without  it ;  but 
an  excess  of  calori?  will  convert  water  into  an 
invisible  gas  or  steam,  with  great  power  of  ex- 
pansion. The  secrets  of  nature  are  the  secrets 
of  God,  and  past  finding  out ;  hence,  it  be- 
comes us  to  investigate  with  reverence  and 
profound  humility  into  the  mysteries  that 
exist  within  and  around  us. 


The  Royal  Java  fowl  resembles  the  Brah- 
ma very  much  in  appearance,  and  is  about  the 
same  size,  but  black  in  color.  They  are  an 
excellent  table  fowl,  and  easily  raised.  The 
chickens  mature  early,  with  yellow  flesh,  and 
feathered  legs  and  feet. 


MARKETING,     CULTIVATION,     PRE- 
SERVATION AND  DESCRIPTION 
OF   THE    VARIETIES  OF 
VEGETABLES. 

No.  6. 

BY  JOHN  G.  KREIDER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 
KOIIL  RABI,  OR  TURNIP-ROOTED   CABBAGE. 

This  partakes  of  the  properties  of  both 
turnip  and  cabbage ;  it  is  turnip-shaped,  with 
protuberant  stems  covering  the  surface.  Sow 
the  seed  in  the  ground  in  April,  and  trans- 
plant in  rows  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart ; 
for  late  use,  sow  in  June ;  cultivate  the  same 
as  cabbage,  but  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cover  the  globular  part  in  earthing  up 
the  bulbs.  It  may  be  kept  sound  and  nutri- 
tious until  late  iu  the  spring,  but  it  is  most 
generally  used  and  sold  in  markets  in  the  fall, 
in  the  green  state, in  bunches  containing  three 
roots.    The  varieties  mostly  cultivated  are 

EARLY  WHITE. 

The  bulbs  are  greenish-white  outside  ;  flesh 
white  and  tender  ;  while  young,  the  best  con- 
dition for  use  is  when  the  roots  are  half  grown  ; 
if  taken  too  young,  it  has  too  much  of  the 
taste  of  the  cabbage,  and  when  older,  it  is 
dry  and  stringy. 

LARGE  PURPLE. 

Similar  to  the  white,  except  in  color,  which 
is  a  bluish-purple. 

LEEK. 

This  is  a  species  of  the  onion,  and  is  used 
mostly  in  soups  and  stews.  Sow  the  seed 
early  in  April ;  when  the  plants  are  four  or 
five  inches  high  transplant  in  rows.  It  is 
taken  up  before  hard  frost  sets  in,  and  is  then 
ready  for  market ;  five  roots  are  usually  put  in 
a  bunch,  and  sold  in  that  manner. 

The  varieties  are  Early  London  and  Mus- 
selburgh. 

LETTUCE. 

Lettuce  is  a  hardy  ^annual ;  it  is  a  well- 
known  salad,  the  leaves  of  which  are  large  and 
differ  much  in  form  and  color  in  the  difterent 
varieties.  There  are  two  classes  of  lettuce, 
the  cabbage  or  round  heads,  with  broad-spread- 
ing leaves,  and  the  cos,  with  the  long  heads 
and  upright,  oblong  leaves.  It  is  not  particu- 
lar in  what  soil  lettuce  is  cultivated.  It  grows 
freely  on  any  soil,  but  a  rich  mellow  soil  that 
is  light  and  dry  is  best  suited  to  its  growth. 
To  obtain  a  supply  all  the  year  round,  com- 
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mence  sowing  the  seed  in  February  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  continue  every  four  weeks  in  the 
open  ground  until  October ;  for  heading  they 
should  be  transplanted  one  foot  apart.  The 
varieties  sown  in  autumn  should  be  protected 
throughout  the  winter  with  a  high  covering  of 
straw;  remove  the  covering  gradually  in  spring. 
Those  transplanted  for  heading  in  March 
will  be  ready  for  marketing  in  May  or  June. 
Cut  ofl"  the  stems  close  to  the  heads  and  re- 
move all  waste  leaves  before  sending  to  mar- 
ket. Lettuce  is  a  vegetable  not  adapted  for 
distant  shipping,  and  is  mostly  sold  in  the 
home  markets,  at  from  50  cents  to  S2  per  hun- 
hundred  heads.  The  varieties  mostly  culti- 
vated for  market  and  family  use  are 

EARLY   CURLED  SILESIA. 

An  early  variety  and  generally  sown  thick- 
ly ;  to  cut  when  but  a  few  inches  high.  It 
will,  however,  form  a  very  flne  head  if  thinned 
out;  it  is  quite  hardy  and  withstands  heat 
and  drought,  and  is  also  highly  esteemed  for 
forcing. 

EARLY  TENNIS  BALL. 

A  well-formed,  good-sized  cabbage  variety  ; 
light  green  ;  one  of  the  earliest  to  head,  and  a 
good  variety  for  spring  use. 

ROYAL     CAPE 

resembles  in  size  and  shape  the  tennis  ball, 
but  docs  uot  head  up  quite  as  early ;  the  heads 
are  harder  and  stand  the  heat  better. 

KOYAL  SUMMER   CABBAGE. 

The  layers  of  this  variety  are  very  uniform, 
and  nearly  all  turn  in  forming  a  good-sized, 
close  head  ;  a  little  flattened  ;  color,  light  yel- 
low; it  stands  the  summer  well,  and  is  a  very 
good  variety. 

BROWN  DUTCH 

will  endure  the  winter  with  less  protection 
than  most  of  the  other  varieties,  and  is  gener- 
ally sown  in  autumn.  Ii  grows  in  the  cabbage 
form,  but  does  not  make  a  very  close  head. 

PARIS  GREEN  COS 

grows  upright,  with  long,  narrow  leave.«,and 
should  be  tied  up  to  blanch  eight  oi  ten  days 
before  cutting  ;  they  soon  run  to  seed. 

BROWN  cos, 

similar  to  the  above,  except  in  its  outer  col- 
oring, which  is  brownish-green,  and  is  one  of 
the  favorite  varieties. 

[to  be  CONTINUED.] 


WORDS  OF  SCRIPTURE  FOR  THE  HUS- 
BANDMAN AND  FRUIT-GROWER. 

BY  JOHN  B.  ERB. 

"Mercy  and  truth  are  mettogether,righteous- 
ness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other.  Truth 
shall  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  righteous- 
ness shall  look  down  from  heaven.  Yea,  the 
Lord  shall  give  that  which  is  good,  and  our 
land  shall  yield  her  increase.  Let  the  field  be 
joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein,  then  shall  the 
trees  of  the  wood  rejoice.  And  all  men  shall 
fear,  and  shall  declare  the  work  of  God,  for 
they  shall  wisely  consider  of  Ilis  doing. 

"  By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt 
Thou  answer  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  who 
art  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  of  them  that  are  afar  ofi'  upon  the  sea. 
They  also  that  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  are 
afraid  of  Thy  tokens.  0  Thou  that  hearest 
prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come.  Thou 
makest  the  out-goings  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing to  rejoice.  Thou  visiteth  the  earth  and 
waterest  it.  Thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the 
river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water.  Thou 
preparest  them  corn  when  Thou  hast  so  provi- 
ded for  it.  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof 
abundantly.  Thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof. 
Thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers.  Thou  bless- 
est  the  springing  (bud  and)  branch  thereof. 
Thou  cro  wnest  the  year  with  Thy  goodness,  and 
Thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They  drop  upon  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  little  hills  re 
joice  on  every  side.  The  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks,  the  valleys  also  are  coveied  over 
with  corn  ;  they  shout  for  joy ;  they  also  sing. 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  daily  loadeth  us 
with  benefits,  even  the  God  of  our  salvation, 
0  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His 
goodness,  and  for  His  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men.  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
for  He  is  good,  and  giveth  food  to  all  flesh. 
0  satisfy  us  early  with  Thy  mercy,  that  wc 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days.  And 
let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon 
us,  and  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands, 
&c.  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth." 

Lord  of  the  harvest,  tiod  of  grace, 
Send  down  Thy  heavenly  rain  : 
In  Tain  we  jjUint  without  Thine  aid, 
And  water,  too,  in  vain. 

We  read  of  a  certain  people  thus :  "And 
they  sinned  yet  more  against  Him,  by  provok 
ing  the  Most  High,  in  the  wilderness,''  &c« 
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"The  wrath  of  God  came  upon  them,"  «&;c.,  be- 
cause they  believed  not  in  God,  and  trusted 
not  in  His  salvation.  "lie  sent  divers  sorts  of 
tlies  among  them,  which  devoured  them. 
He  gave  also  their  increase  unto  the  caterpil- 
lar, and  their  labor  unto  the  locust.  He  de- 
stroyed their  vines  with  hail,  and  their  syca- 
more trees  with  frost,"  &c. 

Might  we  not  profit  by  their  folly  and  wick- 
edness, and  should  not  such  examples  teach  us 
that,  without  God's  kind  providence,  all  our 
labors  are  in  vain.  But  with  a  proper  ac- 
knowledgment of  Him  in  our  doings,  we  may 
accomplish  much  good,  and  be  a  blessing  to 
generations  to  come.  One  thing  is  sure : 
Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  some  such  amongst 
us,  but  the  number  should  be  greater  that 
fear  and  put  their  trust  in  God. 

Cireat  Ruler  of  tlie  earth  and  skies, 
A  word  of  Thine  almighty  breath 
Can  sink  the  world,  or  bid  it  rise; 
.         Thy  smile  is  life,  Thy  frown  is  death. 

But  we  do  not  expect  all  men  to  acknowl- 
edge God  and  give  Him  the  honor  due  unto 
His  name,  &c. 

To  Thee  we  pay  our  gra-teful  songs, 
Tuy  kind  protection  still  Implore  ;  - 
O  may  our  hearts  and  lives  and  tongues 
Confess  Thy  goodness  and  adore. 


RECORD    OF    THE    FLOWERIXG    OF 

CHERRY  TREES  FROM  1834  TO  1871, 

IN  LANCASTER  COUNTY. 


BY  J.  B.  GARBER. 


Peaches,  pears  and  plums  flower  about  the 
same  time — though  there  were  many  years 
during  this  time  that  the  peaches  were  frozen 
in  the  winter,  and  of  course  did  not  flower: 


Year. 

Month. 

Year. 

Month. 

1834. 

March  14, 

1852 

May    3 

cherries, 

size  of  peas. 

1853 

April  23 

all  froze 

1854 

"      29 

18;'.5 

No  record 

1855 

"      30 

183G 

May    1 

1856 

"     30 

1837 

April  30 

1857 

May    7 

1838 

May    G 

1858 

April  22 

1839 

April  15 

1859 

"      17 

1840 

April  14 

1860 

.      "      20 

1841 

May    2 

1861 

«     27 

1842 

March  31 

1862 

May    7 

1843 

May    6 

1863 

"       6 

1844 

April    15 

1864 

April  31 

1845 

"      10 

1865 

"      20 

1846 

"      22 

1866 

"     23 

1847 

"      24 

1867 

"      28 

1848 

"      21 

1868 

May    6 

1849 

No  record 

1869 

April  22 

1850 

May    6 

1870 

"      20 

1851 

April  18 

1871 

"      14 

ENTOMOLOGY. 


CURRANT  AND    GOOSEBERRY    SAW- 
FLY. 

Nematus  1  'cntricosus. — Klug. 

MR.  S.  S.  RATHVON— Dear  Sir:  Some 
time  ago  I  received  a  communication 
from  a  friend  in  Schuylkill  county,  stating  that 
a  "currant-worm"  was  very  destructive 
in  that  section  last  summer,  and  by  last  even- 
ing's mail  I  received  the  accompanying  spe- 
cimens of  said  currant-worm.  The  gentleman 
states  that  "  they  commenced  this  year  on  the 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  stripped  them  of  their 
foliage  before  he  knew  they  were  about."  He 
desires  to  know  their  name.  I  concluded  to 
send  them  to  you  for  examination,  as  I  would 
like  to  have  you  for  authority.  I  have  my 
own  opinion  about  them,  but  I  make  no  claim 
to  entomological  knowledge.  Although  they 
were  mailed  on  the  17th,  several  had  already, 
on  their  arrival  here,  gone  into  the  pupa  state. 
You  will  notice  that  some  are  quite  full  of 
small  black  spots,  and  others  are  not.  Those 
that  are  of  a  uniform  pale-green  color,  have 
cast  off  their  spotted  skins.  I  observed  one 
to-day  in  the  act  of  casting  ofl'its  spotted  cov- 
ering. You  will  find  several  of  them  in  the 
box.  Yours  truly, 

Ulrich  Strickler. 
Conesioga  Centre,  May  19,  1871. 


We  publish  the  entire  communication  of  our 
correspondent,  and  answer  his  questions  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasure  ;  not  only  because  it 
contains  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  insect 
alluded  to,  but  mamly  because  of  its  practical 
and  specific  character.  There  are  many  who 
desire  entomological  knowledge,  but  few  who 
take  the  trouble  to  send  specimens  of  the  in- 
sects complained  of,  and  fewer  still  who  take 
cognizance  oi^  oxiy  facts  \\x  their  histories,  save 
that  they  destroy  "such  and  such"  a  tree  or 
plant.  The  terra  "currant-worm,"  unaccom- 
panied by  a  specimen  of  said  worm,  is  very  in- 
definite ;  but  with  such  a  specimen,  it  becomes 
clear;  because,  to  our  knowledge,  there  are 
five  or  six  different  worms,  which,  one  way  or 
another,  infect  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes. 

The  little  box  received  from  our  correspon- 
dent contained  a  few  gooseberry  leaves  and 
sixteen  specimens   of  the  genuine  imported 
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"  currant  and  gooseberry  saw-fly,  in  their  larva 
state,  technically  called  Nematus  ventricosus  of 
Klug.  Seven  of  these  larvtc  had  spun  them- 
selves into  little  silken  cocoons,  five  of  which 
are  of  a  canary  color,  and  two  of  them  of  a 
brownish  color.  Three  of  the  remaining  larvfc 
were  dead,  and  of  the  sis  others  two  were  of  a 
uniform  pea-green,  excepting  a  yellowish  band 
immediately  back  of  the  head,  and  a  yellowish 
terminal  and  antepenultimate  segment ;  and 
four  were  still  in  their  spotted  skins  and  jet 
black  heads,  which  is  a  specific  charateristic  of 
these  insects.  In  their  last  moult  they  throw  off 
their  spotted  skins  and  black  heads  and  become 
green,  as  above  stated,  retaining  a  black  eye- 
like spot  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  largest 
of  these  larvre  were  little  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  length,  although  when  undisturbed 
in  their  development  they  attain  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  sometimes 
beyond  that  measure.  This  insect  belongs  to 
the  order  IIy.menoptera,  which  includes  the 
clear-winged  flies,  such  as  the  bees,  wasps, 
hornets,  yellow-jackets,  and  others,  and  to 
the  family  Tenthredo,  embracing  the  saw-flies, 
because  the  ovipositors  of  the  females  are 
generally  toothed,  like  a  very  fine  saw.  These 
larvie  are  sometimes  called  false  caterpillars, 
because  that  have  18,  20  or  22  legs,  whereas 
no  true  caterpillar  has  ever  more  than  IG  legs. 
The  species  under  consideration  has  20  legs. 
The  general  color  of  the  female  fly  is  a  bright 
honey  yellow,  with  a  black  head  and  brown- 
ish antennso,  and  other  slight  markings. 
The  general  color  of  the  male  fly  is  black, 
with  a  yellowish  head,  and  other  markings  of 
the  same  color,  the  former  expanding  about 
half  an  inch,  and  the  latter  much  less,  and 
also  more  delicate  in  the  form  of  its  body. 
These  flies  come  out  of  the  ground  and  lay 
their  eggs  along  the  principal  veins,  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
leaves,  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  From  these  eggs  in  a  few  days 
are  hatched  minute  green  worms  with  black 
heads,  and  so  thickly  covered  with  black  spots 
that  very  little  of  their  green  bodies  can  be 
seen  between  them.  But  by  increase  in  size, 
and  successive  mouUings,  they  become  more 
distinct,  and  are  then  seen  to  be  arranged  in 
three  transverse  rows  on  each  segment  of  the 
entire  body.  As  stated  before,  at  the  last 
moult  these  spots,  and  the  little  bristles  that 
grow  from  them,  as  well  as  the  black  head, 


are  thrown  off,  and  the  color    is  an  entire 
green,  with  the  exceptions  aforenamed. 

When  the  larvfo  are  matured,  which  is 
usually  about  the  20tli  of  May,  they  leave  the 
bushes  and  go  into  the  ground,  about  an  inch 
beneath  the  surface,  and  there  spin  themselves 
into  small  brownish  or  yellowish  cocoons,  in 
which  they  remain,  in  the  pupa  state,  until 
the  middle  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  the  perfect  flies  evolve,  and  go  through 
the  same  process  for  a  second  brood,  going 
into  the  ground  again  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  but  sometimes  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  August.  This  second  brood  goes 
much  deeper  into  the  ground  than  the  first 
brood,  because  it  is  destined  to  survive  the 
winter  and  continue  the  species  the  next 
season.  Indeed,  sometimes  the  first  brood 
does  not  go  into  the  ground  at  all,  but  spins 
its  cocoons  among  the  leaves  and  rubbish  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bushes.  This  is  called  the 
"  imported  currant  and  gooseberry  saw-fly," 
because  it  is  said  to  have  been  imported  by 
EUwanger  and  Barry,  the  extensive  nursery- 
men  of  Rochester,  Xew  York,  about  seven 
years  ago,  in  an  importation  of  European 
currant  and  gooseberry  stocks ;  and  from  that 
locality  it  has  rapidly  spread  in  various  direc- 
tions, having  already  reached  Schuylkill 
county,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
also  thus  named  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  native  species  {Prist iphora  grossulariie , 
Walsh, )which  resembles  it  somewhat  in  habits 
and  form,  but  which  is  generically,  as  well  as 
specifically,  diflerent.  The  native  species  will 
attack  any  plant  of  the  genus  bibes,  but  the 
foreign  species  confines  itself  to  the  currant 
and  gooseberry,  and  would  starve  to  death  on 
any  other.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
foreign  species  increases  more  rapidly  here 
than  it  does  in  Europe,  and  is  consequently 
more  destructive.  It  is  more  numerous  and 
destructive  than  our  native  species  ;  moreover, 
in  Europe  it  has  several  parasites,  which  do 
not  exist  in  this  country.  Ethnological  ento- 
mologists allege  that  this  is  the  case  with  all 
animals  introduced  into  this,  from  a  foreign 
country;  and  give  as  a  reason,  because  ours  is 
the  older  country.  As  illustrations  of  this  theory 
they  will  point  you  to  the  wild  honey-bee,  the 
wheat  midge,  the  hessian-fly,  the  cockroach, 
the  Xor way-rat,  the  wild  horses  of  Texas, 
and  the  immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  which 
roam  the  pampas  of  South  America— all  in- 
troduced species. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

^  — 

REARING  AND  TRAINING  HORSES. 

MESSRS.  EDITORS.-The  subject 
discussed  at  our  last  meeting, 
*'  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  suggested  the 
above  subject  to  my  mind.  Having  had 
considerable  experience  in  rearing  and 
training  young  horses,  I  shall  attempt  to 
give  a  few  piactical  hints  on  the  subject, 
trusting  it  may  be  of  some  benefit  to 
those  just  starting  out  in  this  important 
branch  of  farm  operations. 

1st.  Let  us  select  none  but  the  best  stock 
to  breed  from,  for  "  like  produces  like  ;"  and 
no  one  can  expect  a  good  colt  from  an  inferior, 
broken-down  mare,  be  the  horse  ever  so  good. 
Having  breeding  mares  as  well  formed  as  can 
be  had,  it  is  necessary  for  the  owner  to  con- 
sider for  what  purpose  he  wants  to  raise 
horses — whether  for  draught  or  light  driving 
purposes  ;  in  either  case  he  must  select  the 
horse  to  breed  from  accordingly. 

Mares  being  with  foal  can  be  kept  at  ordi- 
nary work  during  their  whole  period  of  gesta- 
tion, and  with  liberal  feeding  this  is  often  bene- 
ficial to  them.  A  few  weeks  before  foaling  it 
is  a  good  practice  to  turn  the  mare  out  in 
some  lot  of  young  grass  a  few  hours  each  day, 
as  it  is  con.'^idered  of  vast  benefit  to  her  in 
foaling.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  over- 
work or  over-draw  her  during  this  period. 
But  the  most  fatal  of  all  mishaps  is  slipping  ; 
no  animal  of  this  kind  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  stable  to  drive,  or  draw  a  load  of  any 
kind,  be  it  ever  so  light,  while  the  roads  are 
icy,  without  being  first  rough-shod  and  well- 
secured  from  slipping.  As  she  approaches 
near  the  time  of  foaling  she  should  be  separat- 
ed from  the  other  animals,  and  be  given  a 
roomy  stable,  and  let  loose  so  that  she  can 
move  about  at  her  pleasure,  feeding  her 
liberal  but  not  having  her  too  fat,  as  it  is  not 
considered  best  to  have  too  high  order  on  an 
animal  of  this  kind. 

We  will  next  consider  the  mare  with  her 
foal  now  in  existence.  The  first  few  weeks 
of  the  colt's  existence  is  a  very  critical  period 
of  its  life  ;  being  a  very  tender  little  creature, 
the  least  trifle  may  end  its  existence  at  this 
period.  The  dam  should  not  be  given  too 
strong  feed  at  first,  lest  it  might  effect  the 
milk  and  sicken  the  colt,  causing  it  to  scour, 


which  soon  proves  fatal  if  not  speedily  stop- 
ped. The  best  food  for  a  mare  at  this  time, 
in  our  opinion,  is  good,  sweet  hay  and  oats, 
mixed  with  bran  slightly,  made  wet  and  given 
as  much  as  she  will  eat,  for  she  must  be  well 
fed,  as  she  has  herself  and  colt  to  nourish  ; 
good  cleaned  grass  mowed  and  given  to  her 
is  also  good  feed  at  this  time.  Some  turn  the 
mare  and  foal  out  to  pasture,  and  while  this 
is  all  right  and  good  for  the  mare,  it  may  not 
be  so  for  the  foal.  Our  objection  to  this  is, 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  when  the 
ground  is  yet  damp  and  cold,  and  the  sun 
being  warm,  tlie  colt  often  lies  down  on  the 
damp  ground,  contracts  a  cold,  which  inflames 
the  bowels  and  terminates  its  existence  in  a 
few  days  ;  later  in  the  season,  when  the 
ground  is  more  dry  and  warm,  this  may  do 
better.  After  the  colt  is  about  two  months 
old,  and  the  mare  is  at  regular  work  again, 
she  may  be  given  stronger  feed,  and  gradually 
brought  to  her  regular  accustomed  feed  she 
had  given  her  before  foaling.  The  time  for 
weaning  differs  in  the  minds  of  most  persons. 
While  some  would  have  the  colt  draw  the 
milk  for  six  months,  others  again  would  wean 
them  at  three  months.  In  our  opinion  both 
are  wrong ;  while  the  former  reduces  the  mare 
too  much,  the  latter  is  hardly  doing  justice  to 
the  colt,  so  that  the  medium  of  both  extremes 
would  be  about  right.  Say  about  four  and  a 
half  months  after  the  colt  is  weaned  it  should 
have  good,  nourishing  food,  and  the  mare  put 
out  of  its  sight  and  hearing.  Oats  and  bran, 
with  good  hay,  constitue  a  good  feed  for  it  at 
this  time,  and  should  be  continued  until  it  is 
one  year  old,  after  which  it  can  live  on  plenty 
of  good  hay  and  pasture  until  old  enough  to  be 
put  to  work,  when  it  should  be  fed  more 
liberally.  As  to  feeding  a  colt,  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  are  for  stinting 
to  make  the  horse  hardy,  as  they  say,  while 
others  contend  for  high  feeding  to  make  him 
large  and  strong. 

Both  extremes  should  be  avoided.  Feed 
liberally — not  too  little  nor  too  much— just 
enough  to  keep  the  colt  in  a  thriving  condition, 
but  do  not  fatten,  as  this  often  causes  weak 
eyes.  One  great  error,  too  often  made  by 
those  who  attempt  raising  colts,  is,  keeping 
them  housed  up  too  much ;  this,  and  high  feed- 
ing,  is  highly  injurious  to  colts.  Turn  your 
colts  out  I  Let  them  have  plenty  of  sun,  air 
and  exercise.  Take  them  in  only  on  cold 
nights  and  during  wet  weather,  and  we  will 
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guarantee  a  sound  young  horse,  if  bom  with- 
out defects.  Half  the  diseases  of  the  horse 
are  the  result  of  improper  treatment  by  man. 
The  horse,  in  his  wild  state,  has  seldom  any 
defects,  while  those  under  the  control  of  man 
are  seldom  free  from  some  one  or  other  de- 
fect. 

Having  considered  the  most  important  parts 
of  rearing  colts  and  young  horses,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  other  part  of  the 
subject — that  of  training. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  this 
subject  that  I  ask  the  reader's  attention  to,  is 
the  young,  green  colt.  "  Teach  him  in  his 
youth  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Colts  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  wild  and  unrestrained 
until  they  are  two  and  three  years  old,  as  is 
often  the  case.  We  had  adopted  this  course 
at  one  time  on  account  of  colts  strangling 
themselves  with  the  halter  sometimes,  but  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  this  is  not  the  best 
mode,  as  it  often  causes  great  care  and  trouble, 
if  not  accustomed  to  be  handled  until  two  and 
three  years  old.  The  education  of  a  colt  can 
hardly  be  commenced  too  young.  He  should 
be  handled  frequently,  petted  and  caressed 
while  yet  at  his  mother's  side.  One  of  the  first 
requisites  in  horse  training  is  kindness ;  and 
next,  patience.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  animal 
tbat  will  become  more  attached  to  man,  by 
kind  treatment,  than  the  horse.  He  will  soon 
confide  in  you,  and  be  ever  ready  to  serve 
you,  and  serve  you  faithfully.  The  colt  should 
be  early  equipped  with  a  head-stall  and  holder 
attached,  and  by  this  means  can  easily  be 
taught  to  be  led,  handled  and  made  familiar 
with  objects  that  he  will  meet  with  and  be 
about  when  he  is  put  to  work.  He  should 
also  be  made  familiar  with  harness,  straps, 
traces,  «&c.,  dangling  about  his  heels  before  he 
is  hitched  to  anything.  Show  your  colt  that 
all  those  things  will  do  him  no  harm,  and  he 
will  care  nothing  about  them.  Never  whip 
your  colt,  if  he  does  not  do  what  you  wish  him 
to  do  at  first  ■  have  patience  to  repeat  it  again 
and  again,  until  he  comprehends  what  you 
mtan,and  he  will  be  most  likely  to  obey, 
when  he  has  learned  a  thing,  caress  him  for 
it,  and  he  will  soon  confide  in  you,  and  be 
ready  to  come  to  you  at  all  times,  expecting 
kind  treatment  from  you.  Colts  should  not 
be  put  to  hard  work  too  young,  nor  driven  too 
long,  or  fast,  at  a  time.    Most  young  horses 


are  broken  down  at  the  present  time  at  the 
ages  of  from  five  to  nine  years,  and  very  of- 
ten at  the  ages  of  three  and  four  years ; 
hence  we  have  but  few  horses  that  are  per- 
fectly sound  at  the  time  they  would  be  most 
serviceable  to  man — from  five  to  fifteen  years 
old.  In  olden  times,  when  fast  driving  and 
too  early  hard  work  were  not  the  order  of 
the  day,  we  had  many  good,  sound  horses  at 
the  ages  of  eighteen,  twenty,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  while, 
at  the  present  time,  most  horses  are  broken 
down  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  and 
considered  old  horses  mostly — the  result  of  ill 
usage.  The  energies  of  the  young  horse  should 
not  be  taxed  too  much  before  he  is  five  years 
of  age.  This  may  appear  to  some  not  very 
remunerative,  but  experience  has  taught  us 
that  care  taken  here  will  add  years  of  useful- 
ness in  his  more  advanced  age. 

Colts  not  taught  anything  of  their  future 
duties  until  three  years  old  are  often  more 
than  a  match  for  a  person  of  only  ordinary 
skill  in  horse  training,  and  a  person  of  a  timid 
nature  who  lacks  presence  of  mind  had  better 
not  attempt  this  task.  Colts  at  this  age  are 
often  hard  to  conquer,  owing  to  their  superior 
strength  to  man,  and  it  is  only  by  man's  wis- 
dom and  strategy  that  he  will  and  must  sub- 
mit. On  this  subject  there  are  several  systems, 
Rarey's,  Pratt's  and  others  ;  and  while  Rarey 
perhaps  opens  the  way  for  other  horse  train- 
ers, and  is  deserving  of  much  credit,  yet  wc 
consider  Pratt's  system  fur  superior  to  any 
work  we  ever  saw  for  its  simplicity,  safe  and 
easily  acquired  knowledge  of  subduing  the  most 
vicious  horses  in  a  very  short  time  ;  his  work, 
however,  can  be  had  only  by  members  of  his 
class.  The  worst  class  of  horses  of  all  are 
those  who  have  been  spoiled  by  bad  horsemen. 
"Better  untaught  than  ill  taught."  We  would 
much  prefer  to  trdin  a  young  horse  left  run 
until  five  years  old,  without  ever  being  halter- 
ed, than  break  up  one  single  bad  habit  at  the 
age  of  seven.  Most  horses  are  not  naturally 
vicious,  until  made  so  by  the  ill  usage  of  man. 
Horses  are  generally  what  we  make  tbem,  the 
best  horse  in  bad  hands  can  soon  be  spoiled, 
and  the  worst  horse  in  in  skillful  hands  can  be 
made  a  serviceable  horse.  High  spirited 
horses  are  the  sooner  spoiled  in  bad  hands, 
while  in  skillful  hands  they  are  the  most  valu- 
able. A  ballaj  horse  is  the  result  of  a  balky 
driver;  and  so  with  all  other  bad  tricks  of  the 
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horse.  The  horse  by  nature  is  very  fearful, 
and  some  much  more  so  than  others.  The 
habit  of  shying  is  much  more  in  the  nature  of 
some  horses  than  in  others  ;  it  is  fear  that 
causes  this — a  driving  horse  that  has  this  habit 
can  never  be  considered  safe  until  it  is  broken 
up.  This  habit  may  in  most  cases  be  broken 
up  if  care  and  patience  be  used  ;  as  stated  bfi- 
fore,itis  fear  that  causes  this  habit.  Your 
horse  may  be  young  and  not  yet  familiar  with 
many  objects  along  the  road,  such  as  stumps, 
white  stones,  or  anything  that  will  attract  his 
attention  and  make  him  start.  Here  most 
persons  make  one  great  error  :  the  young  horse 
not  willing  to  pass  an  object  is  whipped,  and 
often  turns  short,  upsetting  the  wagon  or 
whatever  he  may  be  hitched  to,  injuring  the 
occupants  and  demolishing  the  wagon,  and 
seldom  forgets  this  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
some  cases  never.  All  this  is  wrong.  Doii'tioliip 
your  horse ;  he  is  already  excited  and  terrified. 
Try  and  calm  him  by  all  means  ;  go  to  his  head ; 
get  his  confidence,  (which  you  will  soon  have 
if  you  treated  him  properly  before) ;  go  with 
him  to  the  object  so  much  dreaded ;  let  him 
examine  it  by  smelling ;  (for  this  is  the  horse's 
way) ;  convince  him  that  the  object  so  much 
dreaded  will  not  hurt  him,  and  he  will  care  no 
more  about  it ;  do  this  repeatedly,  and  as  your 
horse  grows  older  this  habit  is  mostly  broken 
up.  And  the  same  principle  and  process  will 
have  the  same  effect  with  any  object  you  wish 
to  make  your  horse  familiar  with,  however 
fiighiful  in  appearance  it  may  be,  in  which 
there  is  harm. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  training  horses 
we  had  reference  chiefly  to  colts  and  young 
horses.  Long,  confirmed  habits  in  old  horses 
are  seldom  broken  up  successfully  in  most 
cases.  Being  in  unskillful  hands  often  brings 
back  an  old  habit  broken  up  for  awhile. 
Hence  the  importance  c^  educatins:  the  colt 
properly,  as  "Habits formed  in  its  youth  gener- 
ally go  with  it  through  life." 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  place  your  young 
horse  in  none  but  good  hands,  and  if  such  a 
one  cannot  be  had,  and  you  are  yourself  not 
skilled  in  this  respect,  or  not  willing  to  give 
your  time  and  attention  to  your  colt,  better  sell 
it  at  a  fair  price  to  one  who  is  skilled  and  wil- 
ling to  do  it  justice.  Pursuing  the  course  I 
have  aimed  to  point  out  under  this  subject, 
and  being  guided  by  past  experience,  we  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  superior  stock  of  horses  in  a 
very  few  years.     Yours  respectfully, 

E.  s.  Hoover. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRESPONDEI^CE,  TO 
J.    B.   G. 

As  I  had  hoped  when  I  last  wrote  you,  that 
we  had  just  then  a  fair  prospect  for  a  soaking 
rain,  yet  aff^r  all  (now  the  7th  of  May)  we 
had  not  rain  enough  to  make  good  grain  crops. 
The  fruit  and  early  vegetables  do  not  seem  to 
sufi"er  ,and  the  grape  crop  promises  tobethebest 
we  ever  had.  It  is  very  curious  what  a  varia- 
tion in  rain  fall  and  temperature  we  have  here 
within  only  a  few  miles.  I  suppose  they  on 
the  west  side  of  Vaca  and  Pleasant  Valley, 
only  three  to  seven  miles  distant,  have  had 
three  or  four  inches  more  rain  than  at  Vaca- 
ville,  and  then  nearly  double  what  fell  east- 
ward, not  four  miles  toward  the  great  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  At  Sacramento  only  five  and 
a  fourth  inches  fell.  String  beans  and  cher- 
ries were  sent  up  from  this  station  last  week  ; 
and  I  see  that  squashes  and  tomatoes  were  in 
the  market  of  San  Francisco. 

Every  shower  of  rain  we  have  had  this  sea- 
son has  been  followed  by  dry  north  winds, 
which  has  greatly  neutralized  the  benefit  of 
the  rains.  Owing  to  the  little  rain  and  drying 
winds  the  grain  crops  in  this  section  will  hard- 
ly make  hay.  I  was  at  a  vine3'ard  last  week 
and  made  inquiries  anew  as  to  the  grapes 
having  two  and  three  crops  in  a  season.  I 
knew  from  my  own  observation  they  did,  but 
could  not  name  all  the  varieties.  Now  I  can 
assure  you  that  nearly  every  variety  has  two 
crops,  and  some  three,  in  one  season.  The 
first  blooms  are  out  and  fruit  set,  then  the 
laterals  send  out  blooms  four  to  five  weeks 
from  the  first  bloom,  and  often  the  second 
crop  averages  as  large  and  fine  as  the  first 
one.  Then  on  some  kinds,  such  as  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Black  Morocco,  for  instance, 
send  out  another  on  later  laterals,  as  a 
third  crop,  as  good  as  the  first.  The  Black 
Morocco  continues  forming  crops,!  may  say, 
till  frost.  These  different  crops  are  ripened 
and  gathered  about  four  to  five  weeks  apart, 
as  late  as  middle  of  November.  There  is 
probably  no  variety  that  does  not  bear  two 
crops  each  season  up  here,  and  I  think  they 
have  also  two  crops  at  Sacramento,  Stockton, 
Martinez  and  Napa.  Of  some  kmds  the  sec- 
ond crop  has  shorter  bunches,  but  always  as 
fine  or  finer  berries.  I  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  specimens  to  send  to  Richmond, 
to  the  meeting  of  the  United  States  Pomo- 
ogical  Society,  in  September  next. 
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The  Plowden  peach  is  said  to  be  earlier  and 
better  than  Hale's  early.  The  "  Demby"  (a 
Japanese  plum),  I  nearly  lost.  The  leaf  re- 
sembles a  peach  or  cherry  leaf,  and  for  two 
years  I  tended  it  as  a  cherry,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  it  a  plum.  It  is  a  great  ac- 
quisition. I  have  also  trees  of  the  new 
hybrid  cherry  from  Utah,  said  to  be  a  cross  of 
the  sand  plum  and  cherry.  As  to  those  Japan 
persimmons,  I  have  not  been  down  to  see  the 
owner.  They  were  sent  here  by  Mr,  Van 
Reed,  commission  merchant  in  Japan,  to  his 
father  in  San  Francisco.  There  are  only  five 
trees,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  others.  I  have 
seen  Japan  pictures  and  the  fruit,  and  in  wax 
at  Mr.  Van  Reed's  house,  and  like  our  apples, 
they  vai'y  in  size.  One  wax  fa",  simile  was 
four  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  I  thought 
was  a  sample  of  tomato.  Mr.  Van  Reed  was 
here  last  fall  at  his  father's,  and  told  me  they 
are  the  most  delicious  fruit,  next  the  orange. 
lie  offered  to  sell  me  the  five  trees,  provided 
I  took  them  away  before  the  I5th  of  October 
last,  and  as  I  could  not  do  so  on  account  of 
sickness,  it  is  probable  he  sold  them  to  an- 
other person,  who  also  wanted  them.  When 
I  go  down  I  will  go  and  see  if  he  has  them 
yet,  and  no  doubt  can  get  buds.  I  am  grow- 
ing young  persimmon  trees  to  bud  them  in. 
I  don't  know,  of  course,  as  these  trees  were 
in  a  smf  11,  crowded  San  Francisco  yard  and 
not  fruited  yet,  if  they  are  the  choice  kinds 
or  not. 

As  to  grafting  peaches,  I  graft  just  below 
the  surface,  the  same  as  crapes,  early,  before 
the  buds  start ;  I  have  a  number  of  such  grafts 
now  growing. 

I  have  just  been  looking  around  tlie  garden, 
and  I  find  things  are  not  looking  well.  The 
weeds  grew  so  fast  while  I  was  sick  that  they 
took  out  too  much  moisture,  and  I  dare  not 
hire  such  help  as  could  be  got,  for  fear  they 
might  pull  and  cut  out  choice  things.  If  my 
health  continues  as  now,  I  will  get  all  cleared 
during  this  week.  The  more  advanced  of  my 
stock  is  growing  nicely.     Yours,  very  truly. 


ABOUT  CHURNING. 

I  have  arranged  a  churn  with  which  I  can 
do  a  large  churning,  easily,  in  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  seconds.  Is  this  too 
quickly  done  to  make  good  butter,  and  greatest 
quantity  from  cream?  Temperature,  G4  deg. 
I'ar.— K.  C,  B.,  Cr^Yfford  Up.,  Pa, 


Yes ;  churning  so  rapidly  not  only  affects 
the  quality  but  lessens  the  quantity  of  butter. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  good  butter-makers — those 
who  have  had  long  experience  in  the  business , 
and  who  are  noted  for  making  a  "  fancy  pro- 
duct" which  sells  for  a  high  price— that  the 
churning  should  occupy  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  its  operation. 

At  the  butter  factories,  when  the  dash  churn 
is  used,  the  stroke  of  dash  is  regulated — about 
fifty  strokes  per  minute  being  considered 
quite  fast  enough  for  the  dash  to  be  moved. 
We  have  never  yet  seen  the  finer  grades  of 
butter  produced  when  the  churning  was  done 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  two  minutes. 
We  have  experimented  largely  with  diff"erent 
churns  to  determine  this  question,  and  inva- 
riably find  the  butter  more  or  less  injured,  and 
especially  as  to  its  keepmg  qualities,  when  the 
churning  process  is  hastened  and  accomplished 
in  any  space  of  time  shorter  than  ten  minutes. 
If  there  are  machines  and  processes  for  mak- 
ing the  best  qualiti/  of  butter  in  two  minutes, 
we  have  not  seen  them,  and  they  are  not  in- 
dorsed by  any  good  butter-makers  of  our 
acquaintance. 

In  butter  making  it  is  important  that  all  the 
particles  of  cream  should  be  fully  operated 
upon,  and  that  the  action  of  the  churn  be  such 
as  not  to  injure  the  grain  of  the  butter.  The 
butter  should  come  solid,  be  of  good  color  and 
in  condition  by  which  the  buttermilk  may  be 
easily  and  thoroughly  expelled 

We  have  no  faith  in  "  two  minute  churns  " 
nor  in  "  two  minute  processes  for  churning," 
and  we  can  not  recommend  them  from  the  light 
of  our  experience  or  obpervatiou. 

There  are  immense  quantities  of  inferior  and 
low  grade  butter  which  are  constantly  being 
pushed  upon  the  markets.  Such  butter  gen- 
erally comes  from  Ijutter  makers  who  seek  to 
shirk  some  'f  the  labors  and  responsibilities 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  prime  article. 

Butter  makers  should  be  cautious  about 
adopting  these  ''wonderfully  short  processes," 
especially  in  churning.  "Two  minute  churns" 
arc  no  nevv  thir2:s.  '  They  have  been  before 
the  public  from  time  to  time  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  perhaps  longer,  and  if  they  could 
have  improved  the  (juality  or  character  of 
butter  to  be  made,  they  would  long  since  have 
been  adopted  by  cur  best  butter  makers,  who 
spare  no  pains  or  expense  in  securing  a  hitrh- 
priced  product.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  infer- 
red that  we  are  opposed  to  new  inventions  for 
churning  or  new  processes  for  butter  making. 
AVe  are  favorable  to  improvements  and  labor- 
saving  appliances,  but  cannot  accept  them  as 
such  until  they  have  been  proved  bevond  ques- 
tion to  merit  what  is  claimed  for  them. — 
Rural-  JS'e  w  To  rker . 
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advertising  columns  for  new  subscribers. 


DC?"  With  this  number  we  commence  the 
insertion  of  illustrations,  and  shall  continue 
to  further  iiuprove  The  Farmer  in  appear- 
ance as  soon  as  our  patronage  will  warrant. 
We  are  gradually  increasing  our  subscription 
list,  and  if  we  are  given  the  proper  encourage- 
ment The  Farmer  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
rank  second  to  none  in  the  list  of  agricultural 
journals. 


MEETING    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SOCIETY  met  May  1, 1871,  in  the  Orphans' 
Court  Room,  and  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  were  read  and  approved.  On 
motion, G.  W.  Reidenbangh  (city)  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  society. 

H.  K.  Stoner  and  C.  T.  Fox  submitted  re- 
ports as  to  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  their 
respective  districts. 

J.  B.  Garber  handed  to  the  secretary  a 
written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  crops, 
which  was  read  to  the  society  by  the  latter. 

H.  M.  Engle  agreed  yery  generally  with 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Garber,  and  has  faith 


that  a  good  crop  of  apples  will  be  obtained 
this  season,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  dry  during 
blooming  time  this  year. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Reidenbaugh  was  introduced  to 
the  society  by  the  chair,  and  made  a  few  re- 
marks as  regards  the  organization  of  a  society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  He 
strongly  favored  such  a  movement,  and  wa« 
willing  to  bear  the  odium  or  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility that  might  flow  from  such  a  move- 
ment. 

On  motion  the  subject  was  taken  up  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  society.  Simon  P.  Eby,  Esq., 
favored  the  project  and  was  desirous  to  see 
such  a  society  organized. 

Levi  S.  Reist  fully  approved  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  matter  before  the  society,  but 
he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  proposed  organization  fro  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Reidenbaugh  did  not  desire  that  the 
proposed  organization  should  be  made  a  part 
of  this  society,  but  he  simply  desired  the 
moral  support  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 

H.  M.  Engle  had  taken  some  pains  to  learn 
the  workings  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  he  believes  such  a  one 
mi<rht  be  organized  in  this  county. 

H.  K.  Stoner  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
might  be  termed  cruelty  to  animals.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  brutal  treatment  of  animals,  and 
those  who  treat  animals  so  deserve  to  be  pun- 
ished. 

H.  M.  Eagle  did  not  suppose  such  a  society 
would  be  a  perfect  cure  all ;  yet  he  thought  a 
society  would  do  much  good,  many  offenses 
would  be  remedied,  and  the  law  being  afforded 
full  scope,  offenders  would  be  punished,  and 
good  could  not  but  flow  therefrom. 

C.  T.  Fox  did  not  believe  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  unite  such  an  organization  with  the 
Agricultural  Society,  but  he  thought  every 
member  would  be  willing  to  become  a  member 
of  the  new  society  and  lend  it  his  moral  sup- 
port. 

On  motion  a  committee  of  four  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  movement,  at  the  next 
meeting,  what  action  (if  any)  maybe  necessary 
in  the  premises.  Committee  :  C.  T.  Fox,  S. 
P.  Eby,  S.  S.  Rathvon,  G.  W.  Reidenbaugh. 

S.  S.  Rathvon  now  proceeded  to  read  an 
essay  upon  ^'■Insect  Oology^  On  motion  the 
thanks  of  the  society  were  tendered  to  Mr. 
Rathvon  for  his  able  essay. 

C.  T.  Fox  remarked  the  necessity  that  exis- 
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ted  for  farmers  to  give  attention  to  the  de- 
stroying of  the  eggs  of  insects  that  are  injuri- 
ous to  vegetation.  He  believed  the  failure  of 
the  wheat  crop  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  fact  that  birds  which  destroyed  the 
eggs  of  injurious  insects  were  scarce,  and 
that  this  was  a  matter  entirely  overlooked  by 
the  agricultural  community.  The  agricultural 
society  of  Lehigh  county  had  ordered  the  im- 
portation of  English  sparrows,  which  are  so 
useful  in  destroying  injurious  insects.  He 
thought  a  law  sufficiently  stringent  to  prove 
effective  should  be  passed  that  would  prevent 
the  killing  of  insectiverous  birds  in  Lancaster 
county. 

S.  S.  Rath  von  said  that  if  the  people  desired 
to  destroy  noxious  insects  they  must  begin  in 
earnest  wherever  they  are  found. 

P.  S.  Reist  does  not  see  that  the  enactment 
of  a  law  can  do  much  good,  unless  communities 
be  educated  up  to  a  standard  that  will  enforce 
and  give  the  law  moral  support  when  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  same  takes  place.  Unless  public 
sentiment  keep  pace  with  law  the  statute  be- 
comes a  dead  letter  and  is  soon  forgotten. 

S.  S.  Rath  von  stated  that  he  had  recently 
seen  a  remedy  for  Harris'  scale  insect,  which 
consisted  simply  in  painting  the  trunk  of  an 
apple  or  pear  tree  wilh  common  lard,  i.  e., 
melted  lard. 

C.  T.  Fox,  in  reply  to  P.  S.  Reist,  said  that 
the  difficulty  as  regards  the  execution  of  game 
and  bird  laws  was,  because  there  was  no 
organized  effort  to  repress  the  evils.  If  an 
etlort  be  inaugurated  and  backed  up  by  the 
induences  of  such  a  society  as  ours,  the  killing 
of  insectiverous  birds  could  be  repressed.  He 
hoped  this  society  would  take  hold  of  the 
matter  as  had  been  done  in  Berks  county. 

Israel  L.  Landis  now  proceeded  to  read  an 
essay  upon  Tobacco  Culture,  and  therein  sug- 
gested a  movement  that  might  unite  the  great 
tobacco  interests  of  Lancaster  county,  and 
enable  the  growers  of  this  staple  to  realize 
for  themselves  prices  more  nearly  approxi- 
mating the  regular  market  prices  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time  receiving. 

C.  L.  Ilunsecker  thought  the  suggestions 
con  tamed  in  Mr.  Landis'  essay  very  good, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  tobacco  growers 
should  not  unite  in  an  enterprise  in  which  all 
were  so  directly  interested.  Concentrated 
efibrt  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  farmers. 


C.  T.  Fox  thought  an  ample  field  was  pre- 
sented foi  capicalifits  to  start  up  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  for  the  making  of  cigars  and 
other  forms  of  manufactured  tobacco. 

On  motion,  the  discussion  of  the  tobacco 
question  was  postponed  till  next  meeting  of 
the  society. 

The  chair  now  announced  Dr.  W.  L.  DifVen 
derfer  as  essayist  for  next  meeting  of  the 
society;  subject:  "  Trip  Through  the  South." 

The  following  question  was  handed  the 
chair  as  affording  a  subject  for  discussion  : 
"Does  the  Culture  of  Wheat  pay  at  twelve 
or  fifteen  bushels  per  acre?  If  not,  why 
continue  its  culture  ?" 

Society  now  on  motion  adjourned. 
♦ 

Make  no  Man  feel  nis  Inferiority. — 
Nothing  is  more  insulting  than  to  take  pains 
to  make  a  man  feel  his  inferiority  in  knowl- 
edge, fortune,  rank,  etc.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  both  ill-natured  and  ill  bred ;  and  in  the 
two  latter  articles,  it  is  unjust,  they  not  being 
in  his  power.  Good  breeding  and  good  na- 
ture incline  us  rather  to  raise  people  up  to 
ourselves,  than  to  mortify  and  depress  them. 
Besides,  it  is  making  ourselves  so  many  friends 
instead  of  enemies.  A  constant  efibrt  to 
please  isa  mostnecessary  ingredient  in  the  art 
of  pleasing ;  it  flatters  the  self-love  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  shown;  it  engages  and  captivates 
more  than  things  of  much  greater  importance. 
Every  man  is,  in  some  measure,  obliged  to 
discharge  the  social  duties  of  life,  but  these 
attentions  are  voluntary  acts,  the  free-will  of- 
ferings of  good  breeding  and  good  nature ; 
they  are  received,  remembered  and  returned 
as  such.  Women,  in  particular,  have  a  right 
to  them ;  any  omission  in  that  respect  is  down- 
right ill-breeding. 


The  Sex  of  Plants. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Euralist  gives  the  following  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  sex  of  plants  and  eggs  :  Now,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  I  can  instantly  on  a  general 
principle  determine  the  sex  of  eggs  and  other 
things.  In  walking  through  your  garden, 
please  notice  the  acute-pointed  and  the  obtuse 
ones  on  your  cherry  trees  and  other  fruit,  and 
when  the  season  of  efflorescence  occurs,  in 
every  instance  the  obtuse  form  produces  the 
flower,  the  others  the  leaf.  So  also  with  the 
strawberry  vine,  the  roundish  form  of  leaf  is 
producing ,and  the  pointed  leaf  non-producing  ; 
and  so  with  the  eggs,  in  every  instance  the 
roundish  form  produces  the  female,  and  the 
long  eggs  are  invariably  males. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

GRAPE  SEEDLINGS  AND  HYBRIDS. 

YOUR  remarks  on  the  Concord  and  Mar- 
tha grapes,  in  the  December  number 
of  the  monthly,  induce  me  to  offer  a  few  words 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  to  express  the  be- 
lief that  we  have  more  reason  to  hope  for  real 
improvement  in  hardy,  native  grapes,  through 
seedlings,  and  crosses  upon  the  Concord,  than 
from  any  other  source,  the  Delawares  not  ex- 
cepted. 

The  Martha  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
''new  departure,"  from  the  Concord  in  the 
way  of  a  white  grape  that  has  come  into  gen- 
eral notice ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
one.  And  it  is  a  somewhat  singular  and  re- 
markable fact,  that  Concord  seedlings  exhibit 
not  only  an  unusual  tendency  toward  im- 
provment,  but  also  to  produce  a  large  propor- 
tion of  iL-liite  grapes.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  these,  within  my  knowledge,  is  a 
natural  seedling  which  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  for  two  years  past ;  in  bunch 
and  berry  somewhat  larger  than  the  Martha 
grape,  in  flavor  and  quality  fully  its  equal, and 
without  apparent  foxiness,  either  in  taste  or 
odor.  The  vine  seems  admirable,  both  in 
hardiness,  health  of  foliage  and  vigor  of 
growth ;  and  I  can  really  see  no  reason  why 
this  variety  should  not  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  valuable  grapes,  unless  its 
thin  skin  and  tender,  delicate  flesh  may  unfit 
it  for  handling  and  shipping  profitably  as  a 
market  fruit.  It  had  received  from  its  owner 
the  name  of  "  Lady,"  and  I  believe  will  be 
found  an  advance  in  improvement  upon  Mar- 
tha, and  worthy  of  especial  attention.  I  feel 
less  hesitancy  in  speaking  favorably  of  this 
variety,  as  it  is  not  of  my  own  production.  I 
am  not  permitted  to  give  the  owner's  name  at 
present,  as  he  has  no  vines  to  dispose  of,  and 
does  not  wish  to  be  annoyed  by  correspond- 
ents. 

As  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  the  Con- 
cord to  produce  white  grapes,  I  will  mention 
that,  several  years  since,  I  grew  a  lot  of  hy- 
brids, or  crosses  between  Concord  and  Chaa- 
selas  Musque,  from  Concord  seed.  From  this 
lot  I  saved  seven,  whose  habits  of  growth  and 
foliage  were  satisfactory;  and  three  of  these 
— all  of  which  have  yet  borne— have  produced 
white  grapes,  and  have  also  proven  as  perfect* 


ly  free  from  foxy  odor  or  taste  as  their  for- 
eign, or  male  parent.  One  of  these  was  the 
grape  sent  you  last  fall,  and  which  must  be 
regarded  as  promising. 

I  at  one  time  regarded  the  Delaware  as 
probably  the  most  promising  variety  from 
which  to  raise  seedlings,  as  its  unsurpassed 
quality  and  perfect  hardiness  required  only  the 
addition  of  a  better  and  more  enduring  foliage 
to  render  it  adapted  to  the  most  extensive 
cultivation.  Many  years  of  experimenting, 
however,  produced  little  but  disappointment. 
Out  of  hundreds  of  seedlings,  nearly  all  that 
showed  any  improvement  in  vigor  of  growth, 
or  health  of  foliage,  produced  also  grapes  of 
the  wildest  and  most  worthless  character,  re- 
sembling, very  closely,  the  small,  acid  and 
seedy  varieties  of  the  estivals  as  found  in  our 
forests. 

"With  me,  a  majority  of  Delaware  seedlings 
have  been  black  grapes ;  a  few  white,  and  less 
still,  red.  The  black  ones  have  been  invari^ 
ably  worthless ;  and  none  of  the  red  ones 
equal  the  parent  Delaware.  The  white  ones 
have  been  the  best;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  one 
of  these  now  promises  to  be  a  substantial  im^ 
provement,  in  that  it  is  of  much  stronger  habit 
of  growth,  with  large,  thick  and  heavy  foliage, 
while  in  flavor  and  quality  of  fruit  it  is  cer* 
tainly  equal,  and  to  my  taste  even  superior  to 
the  Delaware.  The  only  lack,  so  far,  is  in 
size.  It  has  borne  but  two  seasons,  and  only 
upon  the  original  or  parent  vine  ;  the  bunches 
and  berries  not  exceeding  in  size  those  of  the 
Delaware  under  similar  conditions.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  an  improvement  in 
this  respect,  as  the  vines  acquire  age  and 
strength,  and  should  my  hopes  in  this  partlcU' 
lar  be  realized  I  shall  feel  that  I  ha  ye  achieved 
a  result  for  which  I  have  long  and  patiently 
labored— a  genuine  improvement  on  the  Dela^ 
ware  grape.— 6?.   W.  Campbell,  in   Gardeners 

Monthly. 

• . 

THE  CONESTOGA  HOHSI^. 

On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  NanteS 
by  Louis  XlV.,  of  France,  several  hundred 
thousand  Huguenots  crossed  the  frontier  and 
swarmed  into  Switzerland  and  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine. 

The  disciples  of  Simon  Mentio  being  perse 
cuted  In  Switzerland  alsOj  took  refuge  in  the 
Palatinate,  but  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
French  soon  made  a  peaceful  residence  even 
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there  impossible,  and  thousands  of  these  per- 
secuted people  passed  through  Holland  to 
England  and  sailed  for  America. 

William  Penn  had  landed  in  the  Kew 
World  in  the  autumn  of  1682,  and  by  his  tact 
and  liberal  views  on  the  subject  of  the  rights 
of  man,  established  a  government  in  the  wil- 
derness, which,  so  long  as  controlled  by  him, 
offered  special  inducements  to  the  oppressed 
of  everv  land  to  seek  its  genial  protection. 

In  1709  the  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  what  is  now  called  Lancaster  county, 
then  a  part  of  Chester,  by  a  company  of  Swiss 
Mennonites  from  the  Palatinate,  who  came 
via  England  and  obtained  a  title  to  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  Pequea  creek.  The  terms 
were  twenty-five  cents  an  acre,  part  cash, 
balance  on  time,  with  12  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum. 

When  they  were  fairly  established  on  their 
new  purchase  they  sent  one  of  their  number 
back  to  the  Palatinate  to  bring  over  those  of 
their  friends  who  might  be  induced  to  come. 
Several  families  came,  and  with  them  some 
Huguenots  who  settled  among  them.  These 
emigrants  had  the  means  to  import  horses  and 
no  doubt  did.  As  to  the  kind  of  horses  they 
brought  into  the  country  it  is  but  rational  to 
suppose  that  they  brought  the  French  and 
Flemish  horses  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  Europe.  The  Huguenots  cer- 
tainly took  numbers  of  French  horses  into 
the  Palatinate  with  them.  These  emigrants 
were  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  in  their  new  homes 
would  need  just  such  horses,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  their  produce  for  gen- 
erations was  moved  to  Philadelphia  or  Dala- 
ware  in  heavy  wagons  over  new  roads  that 
required  both  size  and  strength  in  the  horse. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  an 
impetus  was  given  to  the  breeding  of  thor- 
ough-bred horses  in  England  that  has  brought 
us  the  present  type  of  that  animal.  Some 
animals  of  high  blood  were  no  doubt  imported 
into  Pennsylvania  at  a  very  early  day,  because 
horseback-riding  was  then  the  fashion,  of 
necessity,  and  it  is  absurd  to  contend  that  gen- 
tlemen who  were  accustomed  to  the  fine  road- 
sters of  England,  would  be  willing  to  use  the 
Flemish  or  heavy  English  horses  as  hacks. 
These  fine  blooded  horses  of  England,  crossed 
on  the  French  or  Flemish  and  heavy  English 
mares,  produced,  we  b^.lieve,  the  Conestoga 
horse.  Not  much  reliable  data  can  be  found 
to  form  any  very  correct  opinion  upon,  until 


the  present  century.  We  know,  however,  that 
as  early  as  1735  horses  were  plenty  in  the 
colony,  for  we  know,  from  certain  documents, 
that  horses  were  appraised  during  that  year 
at  S30  per  head  on  a  certain  estate  in  Lancas- 
ter county. 

During  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  this  cen- 
tury the  Conestoga  horse  was  in  his  prime. 
Any  one  who  can  remember  the  teams  that 
used  to  back  up  to  the  curbstone  on  Market 
street,  to  load  dry-goods,  groceries,  &c.,  for  the 
country  and  also  for  Pittsburg,  during  the 
fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  1834,  will 
call  to  mind  the  splendid  horses  of  fine  size 
and  excellent  shape  for  the  business  they  were 
used  for,  that  stood,  two  abreast,  impatient  of 
the  delay  in  loading.  Since  that  date  these 
fine  animals  have  declined  in  the  country, 
until,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  very  diflScult  to 
secure  a  good  brood  mare  of  this  stock.  This 
has  been  brought  about  by  several  causes, 
which  we  propose  to  notice  in  another  article. 
— Germantown  Telegraph. 


MAKING  CHEESE  FROM  A  FEW  COWS. 

Sometimes  people  who  have  but  two  or 
three  cows  would  like  to  make  a  few  cheeses 
for  family  use.  If  there  happen  to  be  three  or 
four  neighbors  similarly  situated — that  is,  each 
having  but  a  few  cows — it  will  be  a  good  plan 
for  all  to  join  together,  delivering  a  certain 
quantity  of  milk  daily  at  some  central  neigh- 
bor's house  where  the  cheese  is  to  be  made. 
There  will  be  no  very  great  trouble  in  this, 
and  by  assisting  each  other  all  may  be  sup- 
plied. As  the  labor  in  manufacture  will  be  no 
more  for  ten  pails  of  milk  than  for  four,  and  as 
the  cheese  can  then  be  made  up  at  once,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  associate  together  wher- 
ever it  is  practicable.  Now  ten  pails  of  milk 
will  make  say  25  gallons,  and  the  25  gallons 
will  make  a  cheese  of  20  pounds,  and  perhaps 
a  trifle  over. 

If  the  milk  is  worked  in  the  manner  we  have 
described  in  the  previous  article  referred  to, 
the  curds  may  be  pressed  in  a  hoop  11  inches  . 
in  diameter  and  about  the  same  height.  Small 
cheeses  of  this  kind  need  not  be  bandaged. 
After  coming  from  the  hoop  they  should  be 
oiled  over  with  a  little  fresh  butter  to  prevent 
the  rind  from  checking,  and  may  be  placed 
upon  the  pantry  shelf.  They  will  need  turning 
every  day,  giving  the  sqrfac©  a  smart  rubbing 
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with  the  hand,  which  will  prevent  the  cheese 
flies  from  securing  a  safe  deposit  of  their  eggs- 

If  the  rind  of  cheese  gets  dry  it  will  be 
well  to  oil  again  with  fresh  butter.  If  prop- 
erly cared  for,  the  cheese  will  begin  to  mel- 
low in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  will  be  eatable, 
though  age  will  improve  it,  and  when  six 
months  old  it  should  be  of  a  delicious  flavor 
and  quality  if  well  made. 

But  if  the  quantity  of  milk  is  too  small  to 
make  a  cuid  for  one  pressing,  then  resort  may 
be  had  to  what  is  termed  double  curds.  These 
are  managed  after  the  following  manner  •• 

The  milk  is  treated  precisely  as  if  there  was 
sufficient  for  a  cheese.  After  the  curds  have 
been  drained  and  slightly  salted  and  are  ready 
for  the  hoop,  they  are  set  aside  in  a  cool  place 
in  the  cellar  until  the  next  day.  Then  after 
the  next  curds  are  ready,  the  previous  day's 
curds  are  treated  with  warm  whey,  so  that 
they  may  be  broken  up,  when  they  are  drain- 
ed and  the  two  days'  curds  are  thoroughly 
mingled  together  and  salted.  They  are  then 
put  to  press  and  will  unite  together  the  same 
as  if  they  had  been  a  "  one  day's  cheese." 
We  have  seen  some  most  elegant  cheese  made 
in  this  way — cheese  as  fine  in  flavor  and  qual- 
ity as  one  would  wish  to  see. 

Sometimes  curds  are  kept  in  this  way  three 
days  or  more,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
accumulated  to  make  a  cheese  of  the  desired 
size.  In  this  way  cheese  can  be  made  when 
only  one  cow  is  kept.  Indeed  we  have  often 
eaten  of  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  one 
cow,  and  it  was  very  good  cheese,  too  ;  much 
better  than  some  factory  make  which  we  have 
tasted. 

There  is  another  way  of  managing  the 
curds  called  grafting.  As  soon  as  the  curds 
are  ready  they  are  put  to  press.  The  next 
day  the  hoop  is  taken  ofi\  and  a  thin  scale 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  cheese  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  top  rind  and  the  upper  edge  being 
pared  off,  the  parings  are  broken  up  and 
warmed  by  the  addition  of  whey.  They  are 
then  mingled  with  the  new  curds,  which  are 
then  placed  in  the  hoop  on  top  of  the  previous 
days'  cheese  and  put  to  press.  The  two  days' 
curds  will  adhere,  and  in  this  way  small  quan- 
tities of  milk  may  be  utilized  in  cheese-making. 
We  once  knew  an  old  dairy-woman  who  kept 
a  few  cows  and  gra/ZecZ  her  cheese  three  timet'. 
So  nicely  did  she  manage  it,  and  of  suchically 
fine  quality  were  her  goods,  that  her  "  grafted 
cheese"  sold  in  the  market  at  the  highest 


price,  and  some  very  sharp  dealers  never  sus- 
pected how  the  cheese  was  made. 

Grafted  cheese  should  always  be  bandaged, 
for  unless  the  whey  is  very  thoroughly  drained 
from  the  curds,  the  two  sections  or  grafts  will 
not  adhere  so  firmly  as  the  parts  where  they 
are  not  joined.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  in 
grafting  cheese,  after  paring  off  the  rind  as 
we  have  described,  to  cut  across  the  cheese 
three  or  four  times,  taking  out  a  small  trian- 
gular strip.  Some  people  after  paring  the 
rind  make  the  upper  surface  rough  by  scrap- 
ing with  the  point  of  a  knife.  This  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  new  curds  a 
stronger  hold  on  those  of  the  previous  day. 

Now  that  we  have  explained  the  manner  of 
making  "  double  curded  cheese,"  we  hope  no 
one  will  be  deterred  from  trying  their  hand 
at  cheese-making  on  account  of  having  the 
milk  of  only  a  few  cows. — X.  A.  Willaud, 
in  Western  Rural. 


HARNESSING  HORSES  CORRECTLY. 

When  harnessed  correctly,  a  strong  horse  is 
a  powerful  animal  •,  but  by  an  imperfect  ad- 
justment of  the  gearing,  many  strong  teams 
are  shorn  of  half  their  strength;  and  many 
are  worried  more  by  improper  fit  of  the  har- 
ness, or  by  a  decidedly  bad  attachment  to  the 
vehicle  they  are  drawing,  than  by  all  the  ser- 
vice they  perform.  But  few  teamsters  have 
ever  been  taught  how  to  harness  a  horse  cor- 
rectly ;  and  fewer  still  have  learned  that  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  hitch  a 
team  to  a  carriage.  When  a  harness  is  taken 
from  the  shop,  every  part  should  be  adjusted 
to  fit  the  horse  that  is  to  wear  it.  The  back- 
band  should  be  let  out  or  buckled  up,  until  it 
will  be  neither  too  long  or  too  short  when  the 
animal  is  drawing  a  load.  Many  a  good  horse 
has  had  a  large  sore  on  his  back  simply  be- 
cause the  backhand  of  the  harness  was  buckled 
up  too  far.  The  breeching  should  also  be 
adjusted  properly,  so  that  the  horse  will  not 
seem  like  a  man  in  a  boy's  coat,  nor  like  a 
colt  wearing  the  harness  of  a  full-grown  horse. 
The  collar  should  fit  as  neatly  to  the  aoimal's 
neck  as  an  easy  pair  of  shoes  set  on  one's 
feet.  The  collar  should  never  be  so  long  that 
a  man  can  thrust  his  arm  easily  between  the 
neck  of  the  animal  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
collar.  Many  horses — especially  old  ones — 
when  thin  io  flesh,  require  collars    so  small 
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that  they  cannot  be  put  over  the  heads  of  the 
horses  that  wear  them.  It  is  of  eminent  im- 
portance that  the  proprietors  of  teams  should 
see  to  such  minor  points,  and  provide  collars 
that  are  open  at  the  top  or  bottom.  Every 
horse  should  have  his  own  collar  and  harness 
as  much  as  every  man  his  own  boots  and  coat. 
The  lines  are  often  adjusted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  heads  of  both  horses  are  hauled  away 
from  each  other  so  far  that  the  team  cannot 
travel  easily.  At  other  times  their  heads  are 
drawn  too  far  inward  toward  each  other.  The 
lines  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  heads  may 
be  held  just  as  far  apart  as  the  length  of  the 
double  whiffletree.  When  a  team  is  attached 
to  a  carriage  or  lumber  wagon,  the  breast- 
straps,  stay-chains  or  neck  yoke  should  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  pole  or  tongue  cannot 
strike  either  horse.  The  tongue  is  often 
allowed  to  have  so  much  play  that  it  whangs 
the  arms  and  shoulders  of  the  t«am  with  ter- 
rible  force,  when  the  vehicle  is  being  driven 
over  rough  ways.  The  neck  yoke-straps,  or 
tongue-chains,  should  be  drawn  up  so  as  to 
elevate  the  tongue  between  the  shoulders, 
where  the  lateral  jerking  or  thrusting  will  be 
received  by  the  gearing  on  the  necks  of  the 
animals,  rather  than  against  the  unprotected 
arms  or  shoulders  of  the  team.—,?.  E.  Todd. 


Leached  Ashes  as  a  MANURE.—An  agri- 
cultural journal  of  Germany  calls  renewed 
attention  to  the  great  value,  as  a  manure,  of 
soap-boilers'  leached  ashes,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  are  prepared  by  mixing  wood-ashes 
with  fresh  burnt  lime  and  boiling  or  leaching 
the  two  together  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  caustic  lye.  Although  the  soluble  salts  are 
removed  from  these  ashes,  the  insoluble  parts 
remain,  namely,  the  carbonates,  sulphates 
and  phosphates,  principally  lime  salts,  accom. 
panied  by  a  little  caustic  lime.  Experience 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  substance  equal  to 
leached  ashes  of  this  kind  for  manure,  not 
excepting  even  the  richest  guanos ;  the  vege- 
tation of  the  cereals  becoming  broader  than 
common  by  its  use,  and  the  stalks  more  tubu- 
lar, while  the  leaves  grow  of  a  dark  bluish 
green.  The  value  of  this  application  is  seen 
more  particularly  on  meadows,  where  curiously 
enough  nearly  all  the  ordinary  grass  dis- 
appears in  consequence,  and  instead  of  it  a 
thick  vegetation  of  red  clover  is  met  with, 
which  will  be  renewed  year  by  year  tor  a  long 
time,  without  additional  supply.  ' 


According  to  a  good  authority  in  poultry- 
raising,  it  is  considered  inexpedient  to  en- 
courage hens  to  lay  while  moulting.  When 
new  feathers  are  forming  the  ovary  usually  re- 
mains perfectly  dormant,  and,  in  fact,  some- 
times becomes  greatly  reduced  in  size.  When, 
however,  the  feathers  are  renewed,  if  a  hen 
be  judiciously  fed,  and  in  good  health,  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  will  soon  recommence. 


REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 


INIONDAY,  May  22,  1S71. 

The  cattle  market  was  very  dull  this  week,  and  prices 
were  a  fraction  lower.  About  2,100  head  arrived,  and  sold 
at  9,<diS^/^c.  for  extra  Pennsylvania  and  Western  steers,  ^V-Vq), 
"]4,c.  for  fair  to  good  do.,  and  4}.^(«;Cc.  jjer  lb.  gross  for  com- 
mon, as  to  quality.  The  market  closed  very  dull  within  the 
above  range  of  prices. 

Cows  AND  Calves  were  dull,  and  prices  have  a  down- 
ward tendency.    Sales  at  8lO(o  60.    Receipts,  300  head. 

Sheep  were  dull  and  lower.  We  quote  clipped  at  5(S  Gc, 
and  wooled  at  7c.    Receipt,  16,000  head. 

Hogs  met  an  active  inquiry  early  in  the  week,  and  sales 
were  eftccted  at  S7..50  for  corn-fed,  but  later  the  demand 
subsided  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liberal  arrivals 
and  unfavorable  reports  from  the  West ;  prices  declined  to 
$7@7.25  per  100  lbs.  net.    Receipts,  3,000  head. 


NEW   YORK  CATTLE   MARKET. 


Monday,  May  22,  1871. 
Cattle  dull  and  declined  with  heavy  supply.  Poor  to  me- 
dium, 11@11^2C. ;  medium  to  fair  steers,  Il5^@r2c. ;  good 
steers  and  fat  oxen,  12^(g'12J.^c. ;  prime  to  extra  steers,  Vi}/i 
(5  13c. ;  choice,  VMnAAc.  Veals — Demand  met  by  large  ar- 
rivals. Prime,  sy^^Oc-;  good,  7^8c. ;  common,  4@6c. 
Sheep — Receipts  large  and  prices  unchanged,  with  a  snail 
demand.  Common  to  fair  clipped,  5@.5i^c. ;  fair  to  good,  6 
(aeV-iC. ;  extra,  6V:i@6%c, ;  choice,  G^@l%c.  Hogsnottinal 
for  want  of  stock,  and  declined ;  market  heavy  ;  prime, 
heavy  corn-fed,  $.5.3TX@'-''-50  for  live,  and  G%(qir>}4c.  for 
dressed;  medium,  8o.2.i@.5.37;^  for  live,  and  6i^@7c.  for 
dressed.  Receipts— 7,671  beeves,  6,162  veals,  9,865  sheep, 
20,523  hogs. 


PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MARKET. 


Wednesday,  May  24,  1871. 

Flour.— There  is  a  fair  demand  from  the  home  con- 
sumers, but  shippers  are  not  operating  to  any  extent.  The 
receipts  continue  moderate,  and  prices  remain  without 
change.  1,600  barrels  sold  in  lots,  including  superfine  at 
S.5.2.5«T5.62J-^;  City  Mills  extras  at  $6;  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
extra  family  at  S6.75(g  7  ;  Minnesota  do.  do.  at  S7.12V^((i ,7.25 ; 
Indiana  and  Ohio  do.  do.  at  $7.12>^®7.50;  and  fancy  brands 
at  S7.75@9,  as  in  quality.  Rye  Flour  is  steady  at  $5.75(a6. 
In  Corn  Meal  no  sales  were  reported. 

Grain.— There  is  a  firmer  feeling  In  the  wheat  market, 
but  the  volume  of  business  is  light,  sales  of  5,00(1  l)\ishels  ai 
Sl.G4^<  1.6.S  for  good  and  choice  Indiana  red;  $1.55f(i  l.Od  for 
Pennsylvania  do.;  Sl.60ia'1.64  for  Ohio  do.;  and  S1.70(a  1.80 
for  white.  Rye  may  be  quoted  at  $l<ail.l0  for  Southern  and 
Western.  Corn  is  in  good  demand  both  for  shipment  and 
local  use.  Sales  of  2,000  bus.  yellow  at  77c.;  3,500  bus. 
Western  mixed  at  74(Sj75c. ;  and  25,000  bus.  do.  do.  on  private 
terms.  Oats  are  without  special  change.  Sales  of  5,(i00  bus. 
at  64@65c.  for  mixed,  and  66@68c.  for  white.  In  Bailey  and 
Malt  no  sales  were  reported.  The  receipts  to-day  are  as 
follows:  2,310  bbls.  flour  ;  6,600  bus.  wheat;  10,800  do.  corn  ; 
8,400  do.  oats ;  495  bbls.  whisky. 

Provisions.- There  is  verv  little  doing,  and  prices  are 
unsettled.  Small  sales  are  making,  at  .|17(3>17.50  per  bbl.  for 
mess  pork;  14(g  15c.  per  pound  for  bacon  hams;  ll><(&il2'2C. 
for  pickled  hams;  fiy.QiG-Kc.  for  salt  shoulders,  and  11® 
111 'c.  per  pound  for  lard  in  barrels  and  tierces. 

Seeds.— In  Cloverseed  there  is  nothing  doing;  we  quote 
at  Sri'Oc.  Timothy  is  quoted  at  ^baG.  Flaxseed  is  dull  at  $2 
(tt  2.10  per  bushel. 
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ESSAY. 


TWO    MONTHS    11^     FLORIDA— OR    A 
"TRIP  THROUGH  THE  SOUTH." 

READ    BEFORE     THE     AGRICULTURAL     AND 

HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY,  BY  DR. 

TV.   L.   DIFFENDERFFER. 

PEOPLE  from  the  Xorth  who  go  to  Florida 
are  chiefly  of  two  classes — those  who  go 
there  during  the  winter  months  to  escape  the 
rigorous  cold  of  our  severe  and  changeable 
climate,  and  those  who  go  to  engage  in  some 
kind  of  occupation  and  make  a  home.  Be- 
longing myself  to  the  first  class,  it  must  be 
expected  that  ray  observations,  during  a  stay 
of  two  months,  were  superficial  rather  than 
careful,  and  that  I  shall  give  impressions 
rather  than  accurate  investigations. 

Reaching  Jacksonville, Florida,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  January,  my  first  sur- 
prise was  to  find  the  temperature  much  more 
genial  and  summer-like  than  I  had  anticipated. 
As  the  morning  advanced,  and  the  sun  ascend- 
ed the  heavens,  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
houses  were  thrown  open,  fires  were  forsaken, 
and  the  streets  became  animated  with  num- 
bers of  well-dressed  people,  strolling  in  enjoy- 
ment of  the  balmy  sunlit  air.  With  a  soft 
atmosphere  devoid  of  all  chilliness  ;  with  the 
thermometer  above  70° ;  with  birds  singing 
on  evergreen  trees — the  live  oak,  the  ma<;no- 
lia  graudiflora — the  appearances  and  inspira- 
tions were  all  those  of  summer,  very  charm- 
ing to  one  who  had  but  four  days  previously 
left  the  rude  blasts  of  a  cold  winter.  Nor  was 
this  an  exceptional  day,  but  for  two  months 
following  nine  out  of  ten  days  were  equally 


bright  and  sunny,  equally  soft  and  warm, and 
no  less  delightful. 

My  next  surprise  was  to  find  in  the  town  of 
Jacksonville  so  large  a  number  of  northern 
people  from  various  sections,  who  came  as  in- 
valids, the  companions  of  invalids,  or  simply 
to  escape  the  winter  weather  of  the  north.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  half  the  population  of  the 
town  were  visitors — that  more  than  half  the 
houses  were  boarding  houses  for  their  accom- 
modation. And  the  visitors  were  of  all  sorts 
— from  the  poor  invalid  who  had  perhaps  just 
means  enough  to  seek  this  last  hope  of  relief 
— through  all  grades,  to  the  well  dressed  peo- 
ple with  their  silks,  and  laces,  and  diamonds. 
All  came  with  the  common  purpose  of  basking 
in  the  glorious  sunshine. 

The  town  of  Jacksonville  has  a  population 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  busy,  lively  place,  doing 
a  large  business^  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
There  are  also  more  than  a  dozen  of  saw-mills 
above  and  below  the  town,  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  John's  river,  all  in  active  operation. 
The  lumber  trade  is  one  of  its  important  fea- 
tures. The  pine  forests  of  Florida  furnish  an 
inexhaustable  supply  of  timber  to  these  mills. 
It  was  told,  however,  that,  for  over  a  year  past, 
this  business  has  not  been  as  profitable  as 
heretofore.  I  saw  no  other  town  in  Florida 
with  half  the  animation  I  saw  here.  Before 
the  war,  it  is  said,  the  population  numbered 
three  thousand.  During  the  conflict,  most  of 
the  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  town 
is,  therefore,  newly  built,  and  the  population 
is  composed,  in  great  part,  of  comparatively 
recent  comers.  The  negroes  on  the  street 
seem  to  equal  in  number  the  whites,  and  a 
majority  of  the  latter,  my  impression  is,  are 
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from  the  north.  For  this  reason,  there  is  as 
much  freedom  of  opinion,  political  or  other- 
wise, to  be  heard  in  conversation,  as  with  us 
at  home,  and  no  persecution  in  consequence. 
In  the  rural  districts,  I  was  told,  it  is  other- 
wise ;  but  of  that  I  know  little ,  personally,  and 
that  little  seems  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  I  was  informed,  also,  by  Southern 
people,  that  in  Jacksonville  there  is  not  much 
social  intercourse  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  families,  for  which  the  latter  seem 
principally  to  blame.  These  social  distinctions 
have  been  carried  into  some  of  the  churches, 
causing  trouble  there.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  a  prudent  person — one  who  is  not 
a  propagandist — will  have  difficulty  in  main- 
taining kind  relations  with  his  neighbors.  I 
must  say,  for  myself,  that  I  met  with  uniform 
courtesy  from  Southern  people,  although  ma- 
ingno  secret  of  my  political  bias,  which  is  Re- 
publican. Generally,  also,  the  people  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  encourage  immigration  from 
the  North,  and  I  believe  the  majority  of  na- 
tive citizens  desire  to  see  it,  although  there  is 
a  rough  element  to  be  found  that  is  not  always 
to  be  counted  upon  for  orderly  behavior.  As 
a  faithful  reporter,  I  am  forced  to  say,  also, 
reluctantly,  that  sectional  feeling  is  yet  so 
strong  that  good  Southern  citizens  are  some- 
times indisposed  to  see  the  bad  of  the  same 
section  punished,  when  the  transgression  has 
been  against  a  Northern  man. 

A  few  more  remarks  about  the  nature  and 
healthfulness  of  the  climate  may  be  of  inter- 
est. What  the  genernl  tenor  of  the  winter 
weather  is  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
already  been  said.  Some  years,  however, 
there  may  be  a  few  days  of  cold  weather — a 
few  heavy  frosts,  as  was  the  case  last  winter 
about  the  holidays.  The  winter  season  is  very 
healthful.  As  April  approaches  the  weather 
becomes  quite  warm — a  summer  heat  prevails, 
which  lasts  until  fall.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
ever,  on  any  one  day,  becomes  warmer  than 
it  does  with  us  in  summer.  But  the  heat  is  of 
long  continuance,  and  must  have  a  relaxing 
effect  upon  the  constitution.  At  Jacksonville, 
they  claim  that  it  is  not  sickly  during  this 
heated  term,  but  if  I  may  trust  such  observa- 
tions as  I  was  enabled  to  make,  I  am  disposed 
to  contradict  the  assertion.  Most  of  the  set- 
tlers who  had  been  there  two  years  acknowl- 
edged having  had  an  attack  of  chills  and  fever. 
In  this  respect  it  may  probably  not  be  worse 


than  many  sections  of  the  West.  There  is 
also  an  absence  ot  the  usual  proportion  of 
native  old  people  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
churches,  and  the  color  of  the  complexion  of 
old  residents  is  often  of  a  dusky,  bilious  hue, 
very  significant  to  ray  mind.  There  is  a  class 
of  people  who  would  find  Florida  compara- 
tively healthy — who  would  prolong  their  lives 
by  removing  there  permanently.  I  refer  to 
such  as  have  weak  lungs,  and  who  cannot  take 
a  full  breath  in  winter  without  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  in  the  chest.  Such  will  find  here  as 
favorable  a  spot  for  ihem  as  can  be  found  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  that  section  of  the  State  which  I  visited 
— the  north-eastern  portion — is  flat,  and  ele- 
vated only  from  five  to  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
sand  flat,  in  great  part  covered  with  pine  trees. 
In  many  places  the  ground  is  thickly  studded 
with  a  growth  of  palm — that  kind  of  palm  out 
of  which  the  palm  leaf  fans  are  made;  and 
the  fan  nearly  represents  the  size  of  the  plant, 
one  plant  being  used  for  each  fan.  Hundreds 
of  acres  are  densely  covered  with  it,  and  I 
noticed  where  it  had  been  dug  up  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  cultivation  that  the  soil  con- 
tained a  considerable  admixture  of  dark  vege- 
table mould,  making  it  look  productive. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Florida  are 
various.  The  climate  is  well  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  which,  on  account  of  the 
soft,  moist  atmosphere,  has  a  long  staple — ^ea 
island  cotton — and  brings  a  high  price.  Sugar 
cane  also  does  well,  but  at  present  is  not 
largely  planted,  and  what  is  grown  is  either 
made  into  molasses,  or  sold  on  the  street  and 
in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  cane,  and  is  thus 
eaten  for  the  sake  of  the  sweet,  palatable 
juice  it  contains.  Immense  bundles  of  it, 
looking  like  corn-stalks,  may  be  observed  piled 
up  for  sale,  and  negro  and  white  boys  and  men 
in  lounging  during  leisure  hours  solace  them- 
selves in  chewing  the  saccharine  product.  In 
the  future,  sugar-making  will  no  doubt  become 
an  industrial  pursuit  in  the  State,  but  at  pre- 
sent there  does  not  seem  to  be  capital  enough 
to  develop  it.  Corn  also  does  well,  but  is  not 
much  planted,  other  crops  proving  more  re- 
munerative. 

Early  vegetables  can  be  raised  with  great 
ease,  and  put  into  the  market  so  early  in  the 
season  that  I  do  not  see  why  market  garden- 
ing should  not  be  very  profitable.  In  the  great 
cities  high  prices  are  obtained  for  the  earliest 
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vegetables,  and,  if  commuDication  with  the 
North  was  suflSciently  speedy,  the  gardener 
here  ought  to  get  rich.  New  potatoes  and 
green  peas  will,  in  March,  bring  high  prices. 
A  bushel  of  tomatoes  in  April  is  worth  more 
than  five  bushels  in  September,  and  no  danger 
of  the  market  being  overstocked  at  that 
season. 

At  present  the  popular  mind  is  particularly 
directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  orange. 
Those  owning  bearing  groves  have  for  several 
years  past  realized  such  large  returns  from 
them  that  it  has  stimulated  the  planting  of 
many  new  groves.  Success  will  no  doubt  de- 
pend upon  the  selection  of  a  proper  locality  ; 
upon  a  fortunate  exemption  from  insect  de- 
predations, and  perhaps  more  than  all  upon 
the  man.  All  the  oranges  brought  to  Jackson- 
ville during  my  stay  there  met  with  a  ready 
sale  at  good  prices.  Those  brought  from  the 
vicinity  of  Indian  river  and  Enterprise  were 
of  such  delicious  quality — so  sweet  and  so  rich 
in  flavor — that  strangers  like  myself  never 
grew  tired  of  indulging  in  the  golden  fruit. 
With  fruit  of  that  description  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia can  be  overstocked  for  many  years  to 
come.  When  swift  steamers  ply  between  the 
groves  and  New  York,  making  the  trip  in  five 
or  si. V  days,  there  will  be  a  sale  for  all  the 
oranges  raised  in  the  most  favorable  seasons. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  these  sweet  oranges 
will  not  keep  long ;  they  must  be  marketed 
and  eaten  within  fifteen  to  twenty  days  after 
being  taken  from  the  tree.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  speedy  transit.  From  what  I  saw  I 
should  say  the  sweeter  and  richer  the  fruit, 
the  sooner  it  decays.  There  seems  to  be  an 
impression  prevailing  that  oranges  intended 
to  be  sent  to  a  distant  market  are  taken  from 
the  trees  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  This  is 
a  mistake.  They  are  ripe  in  December  and 
will  hang  on  the  trees  in  a  ripe  condition  for 
many  weeks.  They  are  picked  and  sent  to 
market,  from  time  to  time,  whenever  the  de- 
mand calls  for  them. 

I  made  various  trips  by  steamer  up  and  down 
the  St.  John's  river.  Its  width  varies  from 
half  a  mile  to  three  miles  or  more.  The  cur- 
rent is  sluggish,  having  so  little  descent  that 
the  tide  ascends  the  channel  over  a  hundred 
miles.  One  of  its  striking  features  is  the 
dark  brown  (nearly  black)  color  of  the  water. 
This  is  owing  to  the  immense  quantity  of  the 


(fan)  palm  growing  along  its  border,  the  roots 
of  which  thus  color  it.  A  well  dug  near  these 
palms  will  have  water  of  a  like  color.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  some  pleasant  towns, 
and  many  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of 
winter  visitors  and  tourists.  Some  of  them 
are  beautifully  located,  and  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  hunting  and  fishing.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  river  the  vegetation  of  Florida 
may  be  seen  in  great  beauty.  Here  the  olean- 
der attains  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  or  more  ;  fig 
trees  grow  two  feet  in  diameter,  looking  gnarl- 
ed and  old,  and  produce  abundant  crops.  The 
Cape  jasmine  here  forms  au  immense  ever- 
green bush,  and  the  Magnolia  Grandiflora  is 
one  of  the  most  stately  and  beautiful  of  trees, 
I  have  never  seen  any  other  tree  to  compart 
with  it.  Near  Palatka  are  trees  five  and  six 
feet  in  diameter,  over  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  with  imposing  and  symmetrical  propor- 
tions;  their  thick  evergreen  leaves  shininj;  as 
if  newly  varnished,  and  looking,  where  the 
sunlight  fell  upon  them,  as  if  margined  wi  h 
gold.  And,  as  if  to  add  a  crown  to  its  beauty, 
it  is  surmounted  with  large,  snowy  blossoms, 
which  make  all  the  air  delightfully  fragrant. 
The  sight  would  make  glad  the  heart  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Garber. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  Florida,  both  black 
and  white,  are  in  a  primitive  condition.  On 
the  streets  of  Jacksonville  a  scene  like  the 
following  is  usual :  A  tall,  lean,  lank  man, 
with  long  straight  hair,  wearing  a  wide-brim- 
med slouch  hat,  much  worn,  is  mounted  upon 
a  small  lean  horse,  the  man's  feet  nearly 
reaching  the  ground.  The  horse  is  hitched  to 
a  cart,  sadly  dilapidated  and  in  bad  repair,  by 
means  of  harness  made  of  odd  scraps  of  leath- 
er, the  traces  of  rope,  the  collar  of  straw.  In 
the  cart  the  man's  primitively  dressed  wife  is 
seated  on  a  bale  of  cotton,  her  children  around 
her  on  the  floor  of  the  cart.  Thus  they  jour- 
ney, the  man  riding  the  horse  which  draws  the 
cart.  They  have  come  with  the  cotton  to  lay 
in  a  store  of  provisions  and  to  procure  some 
indispensable  clothing.  It  is  an  event  for 
them,  this  visit  to  a  seat  of  civilization,  per- 
haps fifty  miles  from  their  forest  home ;  and 
that  it  is  so  appears  at  the  first  glance. 

Or  you  may  see  a  group  of  dark.-es — half  a 
dozen  young  men,  and  half  a  dozen  young 
women — come  in  to  town  with  a  four-mule 
team  loaded  with  some  bales  of  moss  they 
bring  for  sale.     The  men  and   women  are 
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picturesque,  if  rags  and  tatters  can  make 
them  so.  How  various  the  fashion  of  their 
garments!  The  mules  are  small,  and  mere 
skeletons.  The  harness  is  of  old  ropes,  a 
marvel  of  ingenuity.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  people  are  denizens  of  the  forest. 
Having  done  most  of  their  business,  they  lin- 
ger on  and  around  their  wagon  as  if  loth  to 
depart.  There  is  still  a  little  money  left  and 
they  consult.  One  of  the  number  is  dispatched 
and  presently  returns  with  a  package  of  can- 
dy. All  taste  it.  They  confer  again,  and  an- 
other messenger  is  sent  who  returns  with  a 
tincup  which  is  carefully  inspected  by  all  in 
turn.    Thus  hours  pass. 

Much  has  been  written  since  the  close  of  the 
rebellion  about  the  indisposition  of  the  ne- 
groes to  work.  All  my  observations  tended 
to  convince  me  that  they  have  considerable 
industry,  and  perform  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
heavy  labor  done  in  that  section.  I  was  ad- 
dressed more  than  once  on  the  street  by  ne- 
groes seeking  employment  on  a  plantation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  uncommon  to  see  a 
white  man  engaged  in  any  drudgery,  that  one 
day  my  attention  was  particularly  arrested  on 
seeing  one  drive  a  dray.  It  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  hard  labor  on  the  part  of  a  white 
man  I  had  thus  far  seen  in  Florida  ! 


Seasoning  of  Wood. — A  writer  in  an  Eng- 
lish journ^'  informs  us  that  small  pieces  of 
non-resinous  wood  can  be  seasoned  perfectly 
by  boiling  four  or  five  hours — the  process  tak- 
ing the  sap  out  of  the  wood,  which  shrinks 
nearly  one-tenth  in  the  operation.  The  same 
writer  states  that  trees  felled  in  full  leaf,  in 
June  or  July,  and  allowed  to  lie  until  every 
leaf  has  fallen,  will  then  be  nearly  dry,  as  the 
leaves  will  not  drop  off  themselves  until  they 
have  drawn  up  and  exhausted  all  the  sap  of 
the  tree.  The  time  required  is  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  dryness  or  wet- 
ness of  the  weather.  The  floor  of  a  mill  laid 
with  poplar  so  treated,  and  cut  up  and  put  in 
place  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  leaves  fell, 
has  never  shown  the  slightest  shrinkage. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Instead  of  manuring  heavily  in  a  small 
circle  at  the  foot  of  your  fruit  tree,  spread  the 
manure,  if  needed  at  all,  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. 

Instead  of  spading  a  small  circle  about  the 
stem,  cultivate  the  whole  surface  broadcast. 


WHEAT  CULTURE. 

THE  wheat  culture  is  the  most  important 
of  all  agricultural  pursuits  in  this  coun- 
try, and  wheat  is  the  only  one,  except  corn, 
that  is  exported  to  any  great  extent,  and  has 
more  influence  upon  Europe  than  any  other 
grain  exported.  Europe  is  looking  upon  this 
country  as  the  gianary  of  the  world,  and  it  be- 
hooves our  farmers  to  try  and  attain  that  posi- 
tion, which  we  can  do  with  our  vast  extent  of 
country  to  grow  wheat  and  corn.  The  founda- 
tion of  cur  wheat  culture  is  in  improved  farming 
and     securing     the 


best  seed  wheat  and 
seed  corn.    Combin- 
ing the    two,  it    is 
our      true     capital 
with  fattening 
stock,  and  an  abun- 
dance   of   the   best 
H  manure,  and  clover 
w  fallows     to     follow 
^  suit,   will   certainly 
p5  produce  large  crops 
§  of  wheat  and  corn. 
^  The  wheats  to  sow, 
jjpr  to  yield  fine   large 
^  crops  of  the  finest 
^  quality     of     wheat 
P5  for  home  use  or  ex- 
pa  port,      are     the 

MFrench  white 

pi 

w  c  h  a  ff"  Mediterra- 
'^'  nean,  and  the  light 
f^  r  e  d 

o 


chaff  Medi- 
terranean amber 
wheat.  This  am- 
^  ber  is  one  of  the 
finest  amber 
W  wheats  in  this  coun- 
M  try,  well  adapted 
to  our  soils  and 
climate ;  being  a 
very  early,  hardy, 
and  prolific  wheat, 
making  a  dry  flour, 
well  adapted  for 
export.  I  consider 
it  the  best  yet  im- 
ported. It  ripens  from  the  20th  of  June  to 
the  1st  of  July,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,    and   has    so   far   been   rust 
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and  wcevel  proof,  and  is  very  stiff  in  the 
straw.  The  head  is  of  fine  size,  containing 
from  forty  to  sixty  grains,  and  the  yield  has 
been  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  I 
have  found  no  soil  that  wheat  can  be  raised 
on  that  this  wheat  would  not  do  well,  and  so 
far  has  been  found  to  adapt  itself  to  light  soils, 
such  as  slate,  and  shale,  and  luxuriates  in  light 
clay  soils.  Try  it,  and  you  will  find  it  one  of 
the  best. 


DEEP  PLOWING. 


Few  persons,  even  among  practical  agricul- 
turists, are  aware  of  the  depth  to  which  roots 
of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc.,  penetrate  the  earth 
when  placed  in  circumstances  favorable  to 
their  full  development.  Careful  measurements 
have  been  often  made,  and  we  have  before  us 
results  which  would  be  fabulous,  were  they 
not  substantiated  by  actual  proofs  of  the  facts. 
Corn  roots  have  been  found  to  measure  six 
feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in  depth  ;  wheat, 
upwards  of  nine  feet  long ;  tap  roots  of  cotton, 
SIX  feet  in  depth.  This  of  itself  would  sug- 
gest a  sufficient  proof  that  deep  plowing  and 
thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  are  essen- 
tial requisites  in  good  farming.  By  deep  plow- 
ing we  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  a  com- 
plete upturning  of  the  subsoil  to  a  depth  of 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches,  as  this  would 
prove  of  itself  injudicious.  Soils  ot  shallow 
depth  of  surface  soil,  especially,  must  not 
have  more  than  a  couple  of  inches  of  their 
subscil  brought  to  the  surface  at  once.  A 
gradual  increase  of  depth  of  tillage  must  take 
place,  so  as  to  enable  the  texture  of  the  up- 
turned subsoil  to  become  well  disintegrated 
by  the  influence  of  exposure  to  air  and  sun. 
For  shallow  soils,  a  turning  plow  running  at 
a  depth  of  eight  inches  is  suflScient;  but  let 
this  be  followed  by  a  subsoil,  running  in  the 
same  furrow,  that  will  break  and  loosen  the 
subsoil  to  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
more,  without  bringing  it  to  the  surface.  This 
may  seem  to  many  farmers  a  useless  waste  of 
time  and  animal  power;  but  it  is  really  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  make  these  same  parties  believe 
that  deep  plowing  is  one  of  the  best  preven- 
tives of  drought.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  well  subsoiled  land  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing more  moisture  to  growing  plants  during 
dry  weather,  than  that  which  has  been  plowed 
shallow. 

Routine  has  killed  many  operations  and 


avocations,  which,  with  a  little  judicious  obser- 
vation of  natural  laws,  would  otherwise  have 
proved  successful.  We  have  entered  an  era 
in  which  progressive  knowledge  alone  can 
lead  the  farmer  to  success.  We  use  the  term 
in  contradistinction  to  retrogressive  know- 
ledge, which,  unfortunately,  seems  to  be  the 
rule  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  was  lucky  for  a  man  to  be  born 
late.  If  this  is  true,  he  should  keep  his  know- 
ledge on  a  par  with  the  march  of  progress  in 
sciences  relating  to  his  avocation  in  life,  or 
better  for  him  to  have  been  born  in  the  time 
of  his  grandfather. 

We  cannot  forbear  this  little  digression 
from  our  subject,  by  noticing  the  almost  gen- 
eral use  of  antiquated  plows,  which,  for  effi- 
ciency in  their  work,  are  scarcely  better  than 
the  implement  described  by  Virgil.  At  a 
recent  plowing  match,  out  of  twenty-three 
plows  entered,  eighteen  were  of  the  primitive 
pattern,  as  u-ed  by  the  first  settlers  of  the 
country.  We  make  all  due  allowance  for 
necessity,  especially  in  an  impoverished  coun- 
try, but  the  continued  use  of  i-nplements  con- 
structed against  all  rules  of  traction  and  scien- 
tific principles,  is  injudicious,  if  not  suicidal. 
The  common  rooter,  half  shovel,  twister,  or 
whatever  name  is  given  to  the  old  pattern 
plow  referred  to,  is  a  more  expensive  imple- 
ment, at  a  first  cost  of  two  or  three  dollars, 
than  one  of  the  late  improved  plows  is  at  ten, 
or  even  fifteen. 

The  average  depth  of  the  work  of  this  plow 
is  not  over  three  inches.  Upon  this  pretense 
of  plowing,  a  crop,  and  a  good  one  at  that, 
is  expected  to  grow.  The  roots  of  the  corn» 
when  two  weeks  old,  will  reach,  the  undisturb- 
ed subsoil;  lateral  roots  are  necessarily 
forced  to  grow  in  greater  number  than  when 
the  tap  root  is  enabled  to  penetrate  the  soil 
to  a  greater  depth.  The  first  drought  of  sum- 
mer is  immediately  visible  upon  the  crop. 
The  whole  root  structure  of  the  plant  being 
superficial,  all  the  moisture  of  the  soil  is 
absorbed  by  a  few  days  warm  weather.  The 
waste  of  tractive  power  in  these  implements 
is  incredible.  More  labor  is  required  by  the 
animal  to  even  stir  the  ground  at  this  shallow 
depth  than  would  plow  it  well  to  a  depth  of 
eight  inches,  by  using  a  plow  constructed  upon 
correct  principles  of  dynamics. 

Deep  plowing  is  necessary  to  laj'  the 
foundation  of  any  crop.    It  is  much  easier  for 
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man  and  team  to  spend  a  few  days  more,  dur- 
ing spring  or  winter,  in  plowing  the  land 
thoroughly,  than  to  devote  this  extra  time  in 
performing  that  operation  in  warm  weather, 
when  the  crop  is  growing.  If  the  useless  la- 
bor in  trying  to  break  up  the  land  after  the 
crop  is  planted,  was  spent  before  planting, 
the  result  would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of 
the  farmer.  It  is  time  that  old-fashioned  ideas 
should  be  abandoned.  Filial  duty  does  not 
require  us  to  take  pattern  after  our  parents 
in  all  cases.  If  our  grandfather's  plows  suited 
him,  and  the  ideas  of  his  period,  it  is  evident 
that  the  present  era  requires  a  different  and 
improved  implement,  as  well  as  a  better  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  in  general. — Auguata  Farm- 
er and  Gardener. 


BuMBiiE  Bees. — The  Turf,  Field  and  Farm 
says:  Boys  think  it  glorious  fun  to  fight 
bumble  bees,  but  they  should  not  be  encour- 
aged in  the  warfare.  Bumble  bees,  like  all 
the  Tiymenoptera,  play  an  important  part  in 
the  great  field  of  nature.  The  vein-winged 
insects  which  fly  from  flower  to  flower  do  not 
injure  or  destroy  the  flowers,  but  make  them 
productive  by  disturbing  their  pollen.  They 
also  rid  us  of  innumerable  noxious  caterpillars 
and  other  insects  which  they  convert  into 
wholesome  food  for  their  offspring.  The 
ordinary  honey  bee  performs  its  work  well  in 
the  fertilization  of  Avhite  clover,  but  its  pro- 
boscis is  not  long  enough  to  enable  it  to  reach 
the  nectaries  of  the  red  clover.  For  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  red  clover  we  must  rely  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  bumble  bee.  Darwin 
has  called  attention  to  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  number  of  cats  in  a  given 
district  and  the  yield  of  red  clover  seed.  The 
mice  destroy  bumble  bees,  and  the  cats  de- 
stroy the  mice  ;  therefore,  the  more  cats  the 
more  bumble  bees  ;  the  more  bumble  bees  the 
greater  is  the  red  clover  yield.  In  order  to 
make  red  clover  grow  more  abundantly  in 
New  Zealand  than  it  does,  some  enterprising 
gentlemen  are  talking  of  importing  colonies 
of  bumble  bees  from  England.  Our  young 
friends  will  thus  see  how  earnestly  the  bee  is 
desired  in  countries  where  he  works  not. 
Then,  should  we  not  protect  what  we  already 
have,  and  which  performs  such  important 
services  in  our  fragrant  meadows  ?  We 
think  so,  even  if  it  does  interfere  with  the 
wild  pleasures  of  careless  boyhood. 


Aid  for  Weak  Chickens. — Many  of  our 
best  books  on  poultry  discourage  any  attempt 
to  assist  a  weak  chicken,  when  its  own  efforts 
to  burst  its  prison  walls  are  ineffectual.  It  is 
urged  that  any  excitement  about  the  nest 
worries  the  hen  exceedingly ;  that  the  opera- 
tion is  an  exceedingly  delicate  one,  not  to  be 
rudely  or  hastily  performed  ;  and  that  even 
when  the  poor  little  creature  survives  at  the 
time,  it  will  not  live  to  maturity. 

"With  regard  to  these  objections,  we  say, 
when  it  appears  that  part  of  the  brood  have 
been  hatched  some  time,  twelve  hours  perhaps, 
let  the  mother  with  the  chickens  already  out 
be  furnished  with  afresh  nest,  where  they  may 
have  a  little  food  within  reach.  If  an  egg  has 
been  "chipped"  and  no  further  progress  made 
take  a  pair  of  sharp  pointed  scissors,  and  cut 
up  to  the  blunt  end  of  the  egg,  and  in  that 
vicinity  remove  one-third  of  the  whole  shell, 
but  do  not  draw  blood ;  then  place  what  re- 
mains in  the  nest  under  the  hen. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  with  this 
treatment  death  was  the  impossibility ;  the 
probability,  life  and  strength.  The  writer 
once  employed  this  method  upon  an  egg  after 
it  had  been  "chipped"  and  lain  wholly  uncov- 
ered for  fifteen  hours.  In  six  hours  the  chicken 
was  on  its  legs,  and  afterward  grew  to  be  a 
heavy,  healthy  bird. 

A  chicken  which  is  too  feeble  to  hatch  natu- 
rally must  surely  die  if  assistance  be  withheld  ; 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  nature  will  rally,  when  encouraged 
and  stimulated  by  the  cooperations  of  man, 
and  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  for  our  troublc- 
with  that  satisfaction  which  results  from  the 
saving  of  life. — Mass.  Ploughman. 


So:j[Ebody  very  correctly  says  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  rotation  in  crops  should  be  extended 
to  the  flower  garden  as  well  as  the  field.  Ro- 
tation of  crops  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
agriculture.  No  less  is  it  important  to  horti- 
culture. The  crops  of  our  flower  gardens  must 
be  treated  to  the  same  rotation  as  is  applied 
to  our  farm  creps.  The  verbena,  heliotrope, 
and  rose  must  change  their  position  each  year, 
precisely  as  do  the  potato,  squash  and  turnip. 
How  to  accomplish  this  in  our  too  little  borders 
is  not  so  very  easy  to  decide.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  to  change  the  number  and  kinds  of 
our  bedding  plants,  and  to  set  them  out, as  far 
as  possible,  in  other  places  than  those  they 
occupied  last  year. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

THE    PLUM-(PRUNUS   DOAIESTICUS.) 

WE  furnish  our  patrons  the  present 
month  with  a  bunch  of  luscious  plums 
— plums  as  they  wtrt  in  times  of  yore,  and 
which  some  of  us  can  still  remember  in  the 
days  of  our  boyhood — plums  which  are  still 
cultivated  successfully  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  but  plums  which  m'c,  in  this  country, 
may  only  know  in  name,  or  in  our  "plumologi- 
cal"  records,  if  we  do  not  soon  find  some 
means  to  circumvent  their  great  enemy,  the 


Curculio.  There  are  said  to  be  over  three 
hundred  varieties  of  the  plum  under  cultiva- 
tion, in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  all 
are  said  to  have  been  produced  from  one  or 
two  original  stocks.  Perhaps  there  is  no  fruit 
more  widely  diflfused  than  the  plum,  and  cer- 
tainly none  has  become  more  precarious  in 
its  culture,  in  this  country,  than  this  luscious 
and  healthful  fruit. 

The  plum  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  also  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  we  have  also  two  native 
species  in  this  country,  namely,  the  common 
"  Wild  plum"  (Prunus  americana)  and  the 
"  Chickasaw"  or  "  Wild-goose  plum"  (Prunus 
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chicJcasa),  but  these,  before  the  march  of  civili- 
zation and  improvement,  are  becoming  rare 
also.  A  wild  plum  grows  abundantly  in  some 
parts  of  California,  which,  judging  from  the 
seeds  alone,  we  think  must  be  a  third  species. 
The  "  Gage,"  which  is  said  to  be  only  a  va- 
riety of  domesticus,  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, originally,  by  a  family  of  that  name, 
although  in  France,  from  whence  it  was  de- 
rived, it  is  called  the  Reine  claude,  after  the 
wife  of  Francis  I.,  who  introduced  it  thither. 
The  Damson  came  originally  from  Damascus ; 
the  Orleans  from  the  city  of  that  name  in 
France.  Prunes  are  only  dried  plums,  also 
called  "French  plums."  The  "  Washington 
plum"  is  said  to  have  originated  in  New  York, 
near  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  The  "Gen- 
eral Hand  plum,"  we  believe,  originated  in 
Lancaster  county. 

According  to  Rind,  based  upon  a  statement 
in  the  Pomological  Magazine,  the  Washington 
had  a  curious  origin.  The  parent  tree  was 
purchased  in  the  New  York  market,  but  it 
remained  barren  a  number  of  years,  when, 
during  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, the  whole  trunk  was  struck  to  the  earth 
and  destroyed.  But  the  root  afterward  threw 
out  a  number  of  vigorous  shoots,  all  of  which 
were  allowed  to  remain,  and  finally  produced 
fruit,  and  from  this  origin  the  afterward  fa- 
mous "  Washington  plum"  was  disseminated. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  be  competent  to  give 
advice  on  this  subject,  but  we  may  be  allowed 
to  suggest  that  perhaps  if  we  eschewed  graft- 
ing, budding  and  excessive  pruning,  and  re- 
turned to  original  shoot  culture,  we  might 
possibly  restore  our  lost  prestige  in  the  pro- 
duction of  plums.  It  seems  to  us,  at  all  events, 
that  things  could  not  be  worse  than  they  are 
now.  A  large  number  of  plums  drop  from  the 
trees  every  season,  without  ever  having  been 
stung  by  the  Curculio.  R. 


MARKETING,      CULTIVATION,     PRE- 
SERVATION    AND    DESCRIPTION 
OF    THE     VARIETIES     OF 
VEGETABLES. 

No.  7. 

BY  JOHN   G.    KRKIDER,    LANCASTER,  PA. 

MELONS. 

In  this  latitude  we  must  give  the  melon  all 
the  advantages  we  can  command,  in  order 
to  secure  early  maturity  and  good  quality  *,  the 


most  sheltered  sunny  exposure,  and  the  warm- 
ests  oil  must,  therefore, be  selected.  The  same 
course  of  treatment  is  recommended  as  for 
cucumbers.  The  varieties  most  valuable  for 
market  and  family  use,  are  the  musk  varieties. 
The  nutmeg  is  a  handsome,  roundish  fruii, 
flattened  at  the  ends  and  roughly  netted  all 
over  ;  flesh,  thick  green,  melting,  very  sweet, 
high  flavored  and  uniform. 

The  Green  Citron. — This  is  similar  to  the 
nutmeg ;  flesh  green,  melting,  and  sugary. 

Jenny  Lind  Canteloupe. — This  is  a  small 
early  variety,  and  similar  to  the  beechwood, 
and  of  fine  flavor. 

The  Beechwood  Canteloupe  is  an  early  and 
very  delicate  flavored  variety,  but  of  small 
size  ;  very  desirable  for  family  use,  but  not 
profitable  for  market  use. 

Water  Varieties.— T!h&  mountain  sweet  is 
the  most  productive,  and  really  the  best  for 
market  use  or  private  growers ;  when  pure 
and  properly  grown  it  will  attain  a  very  large 
size  ;  has  a  very  thin  rind,  and  flesh  sweet 
and  juicy.  Mountain  sprout — this  variety  dif- 
fers from  the  mountain  sweet  in  color,  being 
striped  with  different  shades  of  green  ;  is  ra- 
ther late,  and  will  keep  longer  in  the  fall. 

OKRA  OR   GOMBO. 

This  is  a  highly  esteemed  vegetable  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  very  generally  cultivated 
also  in  the  North.  The  seed-pods  are  used 
in  soup  when  young  and  tender,  to  which  it 
imparts  an  aromatic  flavor  ;  it  is  also  stemmed 
and  served  up  with  butter.  Sow  the  seed  late 
in  spring,  in  very  rich  soil,  in  drills  two  feet 
apart;  observing  that  the  ground  is  warm, 
as  if  cool  and  moist  the  seed  will  invariably 
rot.  AVhen  the  plants  are  up,  thin-out  to  one 
foot  apart.  The  green  pods  may  be  preserved 
for  winter  use  by  cutting  them  In  halves ; 
string  and  dry  them ;  the  seed^  can  also  be 
ripened,  which  when  roasted  makes  a  very 
excellent  substitute  for  coffee.  There  are  only 
two  varieties  that  are  of  any  value,  the  tall 
and  dwarf.  The  tall  okra  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  and  produces  small  pods.  The  im- 
proved dwarf  grows  to  but  half  the  size  of  the 
tall,  and  produces  as  much  again ;  the  pods 
are  much  larger,  and  this  proves  the  best  va- 
riety. 

MUSTARD. 

Mustard  is  a  hardy-annual,  cultivated  as  a 
small  salad  for  greens  for  the  table,  and  medi- 
cinal   purposes,    and  for  seasoning  pickles. 
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For  salad  in  summer,  sow  thickly  in  a  shady 
place,  and  use  like  common  cress.  For  seed, 
sow  early  in  two  feet  drills,  and  thin  out  to 
six  inches.  The  crop  must  be  gathered  before 
fully  ripe,  in  a  cloudy  day,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  to  prevent  the  seed  from  shelling. 
The  varieties  are  the  yellow,  which  is  usually 
preferred  for  salad,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
light  green,  pinnatified,  mild  and  tender  when 
young;  the  brown,  which  is  a  much  larger 
plant  than  the  yellow,  ar.d  has  much  darker 
leaves — flowers  small,  pods  smooth,  and  lying 
close  to  the  stem— seed  brown  and  very  pun- 
gent.    This  is  preferred  for  grinding. 

NASTURTIUM    OR    INDIAN  CRESS. 

Sow  early  in  spring  in  good  rich  ground ; 
the  plants  should  be  trained  to  a  trellis  or 
rods.  The  leaves,  flower-buds,  and  green 
seed  pods,  when  plump  and  tender,  preserved 
in  vinegar,  make  excellent  pickles.  The  yel- 
low is  the  best  for  pickling ;  the  crimson  is 
generally  cultivated  for  the  flowers. 

ONIONS. 

To  raise  large  onions  the  soil  must  be  loamy, 
of  good  depth  and  very  rich ;  it  should  be  pre- 
pared by  heavily  manuring  with  rich  compost, 
avoiding  fresh  stable  manure,  thoroughly  har- 
rowed or  raked  fine,  and  it  should  receive  a 
coat  of  wood  ashes  for  a  top  dressing.  The 
onion  sets— the  ones  grown  from  seed  and 
designed  to  be  planted  for  large  ones  in  the 
following  spring — are  called  little  onions  or 
sets,  and  are  sold  by  the  quart,  peck  or 
bushel,  in  the  dry  state.  Sow  the  seed  for 
sets  early  in  spring,  very  thickly  in,  beds  or 
drills,  and  keep  well  weeded  ;  as  soon  as  the 
tops  die  off"  in  the  summer  remove  them  to 
a  dry  airy  place.  For  full-grown  onions, 
plant  out  the  sets  early  in  the  following 
spring,  in  rows  about  two  inches  apart ;  the 
rows  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  of  hoeing. 
By  this  process,  onions  of  a  large  size  can  be 
grown  early  in  the  season.  The  first  large 
onions  that  make  their  appearance,  take  up 
and  tie  in  bunches  and  market  them ;  they 
sell  very  rapidly  early  in  the  season.  In  order 
to  preserve  during  winter,  take  them  up  when 
the  tops  have  died,  remove  to  a  dry,  airy 
place,  and  when  dry  store  away  where  they 
will  be  free  from  frost.  The  varieties  for 
general  culture  are 

EXTRA  EARLY  RED, 

the  earliest  variety,  rather  smaller,  lighter 


colored  and  more  flat  shaped  than  the  large 
red,  is  very  productive  and  keeps  well. 

LONG  RED  WETUERSFIELD, 

a  very  valuable  variety  for  a  general  crop  of 
good  size  deep  red  ;  roundish,  productive  and 
keeps  well. 

danver's  yellow  ; 
an  early,  productive,  good  keeping  variety.  It 
is  thick,  heavy  and  straw  colored. 

WHITE  OR  silver  SKIN. 

This  is  the  mildest  variety,  and  generally  pre- 
ferred for  table  use;   color  pure  white,  but 
does  not  keep  very  well  during  winter. 
{To  be  continued) 


CURLED  LEAVED  WILLOW. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  change  of  vegeta- 
tion and  its  tendency  of  reverting  to  its  origi- 
nal type,  can  see  it  beautifully  exemplified  in 
the  Woodward  Cemetery,  of  this  city. 

There  are  several  fine  specimens  of  the 
ring-leaved  willow,  Salix  crispa,  which  have 
branches  of  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  Salix 
Bahylonica — the  Babylonian  or  weeping 
willow,  which  is  the  original  type  of  the  ring- 
leaved  variety. 

The  weeping  willow  was  transplanted  from 
the  plains  of  Babylon,  and  spread  through 
Europe  by  means  of  the  poet  Pope,  who  re- 
ceived a  specimen  from  Smyrna. 

The  idea  associated  with  this  willow,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  1 37th  Psalm,  is  truly  touching : 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered 
Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows 
in  the  midst  thereof.  For  there  they  that 
carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us  a  song ; 
and  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth, 
saying.  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  How 
shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land?  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning,"  &c. 

The  ring-leaved  variety,  with  its  curled  and 
tinted  leaves,  is  well  known  as  an  ornamertal 
tree  in  cultivation,  and  usually  constant  in  its 
habit,  when  propagated  by  cuttings. 

There  is  another  variety,  Salix  jSTapoleona, 
from  St.  Helena,  which  diff'ers  from  the  origi- 
nal type.  This  has  round,  reddish  shoots,  and 
the  leaves  without  stipules. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  sport  in 
the  willow  of  the  Woodward  Cemetery,  in  the 
summer  of  1861.    Mr.  Levi  H.  Crouse,  of  this 
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city,  referred  to  the  matter  a  week  ago,  and  no 
doubt  many  visitors  have  witnessed  this  sport, 
which  some  consider  caused  by  grafting. 

I  am  not  a  convert  to  Darwin's  whole  theory 
and  speculations,  but  this  much  I  know  by  per. 
sonal  observation, that  from  some  cause  or  other 
varieties  are  formed,  which  perpetuate  their 
peculiar  features  indefinitely— and  again 
subject  to  relapse,  with  the  original  form  or 
die-out,  while  other  varieties  take  their  place. 
Many  facts  are  upon  record  that  sustain 
Darwin  in  much  that  he  advances  in  his  theory. 
Still,  as  in  my  former  article,  the  original  must 
be  accounted  for.  And  if  the  willows  of 
Babylon,  by  change  of  soil  and  climate,  have 
undergone  modifications  so  as  to  constitute 
marked  varieties,  still  in  this  example  the 
original  type  is  reproduced  by  a  certain 
branch  having  its  original  cell  formation  or 
primitive  action  in  development. 

J.  Stauffer. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

CURRANT    AND    GOOSEBERRY  SAW- 
FLY. 

Nematus   Ventricossus-Klug, 
(Continued  from  Juno  Number,  Page  113.) 

AND  not  only  this  ;  but  they  will  point  to 
another  significant  fact,  that  no  de- 
structive native  insect,  or  other  animal,  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  this  country,  ever  in- 
creases there,  or  retains  its  destructive  char- 
acter there,  as  it  does  here;  and  they  will 
pomt  you  to  the  "  pea-weevil,"  the  plum  and 
peach  curculio,  and  many  other  instances,  in 
support  of  this  theory.  In  Europe  they  have 
no  marsupial  animal,  but  in  this  country  we 
have  the  of  ossum,  an  animal  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  remains  of  the  tld  geologic  series 
than  any  they  have  in  Europe.  But  if  ours  is 
the  older  country,  Australia  is  the  oldest,  for 
there  nearly  all  their  mamals  are  marsupial, 
and  they  have  a  quadruped  that  has  not  only 
a  bill  like  a  duck,  but  that  also  lays  eggs  like  a 
duck,  which  evinces  the  antiquity  of  that  coun- 
try, although  in  point  of  discovery  it  seems  to 
be  the  most  recent.  But  we  are  inadvertently 
wandermg  away  from  our  currant- worm,  which 
is  now  threateniug  the  cuiTant  and  goose- 
berry crop  of  these  States,  and  which,  if  not 
arrested,  will  as  certainly  efi"ect  the  destruc- 


tion of  these  crops  as  the  curculio  has  the 
plum  crop.  As  we  said  before,  the  eggs  of 
this  insect  are  deposited  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  along  the  main  nerves  or  veins, 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  out  the  young 
worms  begin  by  cutting  small  holes  in  the 
leaves,  which  increase  in  size  as  the  animal 
increases  until  the  whole  is  devoured.  If 
these  leaves  are  plucked  off  and  destroyed,  as 
soon  as  they  are  discovered  to  be  punctured 
or  perforated,  the  worms  will  be  forestalled 
The  best  application  is  said  to  be  powdered 
white  hellebore,  which  may  be  obtained,  at  a 
moderate  price,  in  any  respectable  drug  store. 
A  common  tin-cup,  or  mustard-box,  with  fine 
gauze  or  muslin  tied  over  the  top,  will  answer 
for  a  duster,  and  the  plants  should  be  freely 
dusted  with  this  substance,  during  calm 
weather,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  blown 
away,  but  under  any  circumstances  the  person 
applying  it  should  take  a  position  to  the  wind- 
ward of  the  bushes.  Although  hellebore  is 
poisonous  in  large  doses,  yet  a  small  quantity 
will  have  no  other  effect  than  to  produce  vio- 
lent sneezing.  The  best  and  most  pungent 
article  should  be  used,  as  an  inferior  quality 
will  have  little  effect  on  the  worms.  k. 

[By  some  oversight,  the  concluding  part  of 
our  article  on  this  subject  was  omitted  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Farmer,  and  as  they  con- 
tain what  we  consider  the  most  important  in- 
formation to  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower,  viz. : 
the  remedy  of  destroying  these  destructive 
animals,  wo  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  re- 
produce them  here.  Nothing,  however,  was 
irrecoverably  lost  by  their  omission,  for  it  was 
then  already  too  late  in  the  season  to  profit  by 
the  remedy  in  the  destruction  of  the  first 
brood.  But  a  second  brood  will  be  developed 
in  July  and  August,  or  perhaps  wholly  in  the 
latter  month,  and  these  may  be  circumvented 
by  a  proper  application  of  the  remedy  above. 
Since  the  writing  of  our  article  for  the  June 
number  of  our  journal,  we  have  succeeded  in 
breeding  two  female  specimens  of  the  mature 
saw-fly,  so  that  we  now  have  it  in  larvce,  in 
pvpa  and  in  imago.  These  mature  flies  were 
evolved  from  the  pupa  on  the  1st  and  2d  days 
of  June,  60  that  they  are  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  date  mentioned  in  the  body  of  our 
article.  This  may,  however,  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and 
Lot  subjected  to  the  variations  of  temperature 
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which  take  place  in  the  open  air,  for  heat 
always  hastens  the  development  of  insects, 
whilst  cold  retards  it. 

These  mature  insects  which  were  developed 
under  our  own  observations  do  not  differ  fron*. 
the  description,  so  far  as  it  was  given,  in  the 
forepart  of  our  article,  except  that  they  are 
less  in  size.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  larvcc  were  sent  in  a  small  closed  box,  by 
mail,  to  Conestoga  Centre,  in  this  county,  and 
from  thence  to  us  in  Lancaster  city,  and  that 
they  may  have  been  somewhat  starved  in 
their  feeding,  before  they  changed  to  pupa. 
This  often  happens  in  gregarious  insects ; 
those  larv(z  the  most  amply  fed,  produce 
larger  insects  than  than  those  scantily  fed. 
This  is  also  manifest  in  other  animals,  espe- 
cially swine,  where,  if  the  litter  is  large,  there 
will  be  various  sizes,  like  the  tubes  of  an 
organ— from  an  alio  or  falsetto  above,  down 
to  a  bass  or  a  6arrow)-tone  below.] 


THE  LADY-BIRDS  AND  THE  POTATO 
VINES. 

COCCINELLA  VS.  SOLANIUM. 

"We  have  heard  from  several  sources,  that  a 
"  certain  6wsr,"  in  this  vicinity,  was  destroying 
the  potato  tops,  and  we  were  apprehensive 
that  somehow  that  scourge  of  the  potato  crop, 
in  the  western  States — DoryphoralO-lineatco — 
might  have  been  accidentally  introduced  here, 
but  from  all  the  specimens  of  the  supposed 
destroyers  sent  to  us,  and  from  all  the  de- 
scriptions given  us  of  others,  we  find  that  some 
people  have  been  frightened  at,  and  have 
been  destroying  their  own  friends,  for  we  find 
them  all  to  be  the  larvfe  of  coccinelli  or  "  Lady- 
birds." One  party  was  so  confident  that  they 
saw  "that  very  insect"  eating  the  potato 
tops,  that,  to  reassure  ourselves,  we  confined 
in  a  box  with  a  glass  top,  where  we  could 
note  all  its  actions.  We  put  in  some  potato 
leaves,  and  these  it  thoroughly  canvassed,  and 
finding  nothing  in  them  or  on  them  desirable 
to  its  tastes,  it  abandoned  them,  and  left  them 
to  wilt  and  wither.  But  on  putting  in  a  rose- 
bud, full  of  fat  "Rose-lice" — Aphis  rosea— it 
soon  appropriated  them.  These  larvae  are 
called  Aphidiphaga,  from  the  fact  that  they, 
and  their  lady-bird  progenitors,  feed  on  the 
various  species  of  aphids,  and  if  people  only 
exercised  a  little  discrimination,  they  could 
make  the  discovery  for  themselves.    We  say 


discrimination^  because  it  will  require  such  an 
observation  to  determine  between  friends  and 
foes,  for  there  are  coccinellaus  also  that  are 
vegetable  feeders,  especially  our  largest  (yel- 
low and  black  spotted)  "  northern  lady-bird" — 
Epilaclina  borealis — which  feeds  on  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  squash  and  pumpkin  vines.  As 
an  evidence  of  how  thorough  the  observations 
of  those  people  are  who  are  hardest  to  con- 
vince to  the  contrary,  one  person  informed 
us  that  he  had  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
against  these  potato  bugs,  but  he  was  too  late, 
for  they  had  already  laid  their  eggs,  and  con- 
sequently the  leaves  all  "  crumpled  up,"  and 
in  the  cavities  beneath  he  found  hundreds  of 
little  greenish  "  young  potato  bugs,"  some  of 
them  having  wings.  Exactly  so.  These  were 
aphids,  and  the  lady-bird  laxvfe  were  there  to 
feed  upon  them. 

There  are  two  other  conspicuous   insects 
which  do  feed  on  the  potato  tops,  but  these 
cannot    be  easily  confounded  with  the  lady- 
birds.   Indeed  we  may  say,  there  are  four 
species  of  these,  some  of  which  are  occasion- 
ally found  on  the  potato.    We  allude  to  the 
American  "  Blister  Beetles"  (Cantharid^). 
The  striped  species— iy^^ari/^aia— a  brownish- 
yellow  insect,  with  black  longitudina,l  stripes, 
and  over  an  inch  in  length,  is  perhaps  the 
worst  of  them  all.    Then  there  is  an  asb-col- 
ored    species — -Lytta  cinerea — of  about  the 
same  size  ;  the  margined  species — Lytta  mar' 
ginata — black-colored  and  margined  with  ash 
gray,    which   is    perhaps    the  largest;    the 
black  species — Lytta  atrata — which    is  the 
smallest  of  the  four.    But  these  insects  are 
only  found  on  the  potatoes  in  their  mature 
beetle  states,  and  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  this  plant,  but  are  found  on  other  succulent 
vegetation  of  various  kinds,  both  wild  and  do- 
mesticated.   The  larvce  of  these  insects  feed 
on  the  roots  of  vegetation,  under  ground,  and 
therefore  are  not  so  well  known,  nor  so  easily 
destroyed  as  the  perfect  insects  are.    When 
these  insects  are  disturbed  they  immediately 
draw  in  their  feet  and  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
this  fact  may  therefore  suggest  a  remedy  to 
trap  them.    But  there  is  another  smaller  in- 
sect Ihxt  feeds  upon  the  potato  tops,  both  in 
its  mature  and  its  larva  states,  that  might 
possibly  be  confounded  with  lady-birds,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  same  section  or  division 
of  the  order  CoLEorTERA.     We  allude  to  the 
"three-lined   leaf-beetle" — Lema    trilineata; 
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but  the  larva  of  this  insect,  which  approxi- 
mates nearest  to  those  of  the  lady-birds, may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  them,  and  all 
other  larvse  that  infest  ihe  potato  tops,  by  its 
habit  of  casting  its  excrement  on  its  back, 
sometimes  its  whole  body,  excepting  only  the 
head  and  a  marginal  line  on  each  side,  being 
80  covered  as  to  almost  hide  the  body  of  the 
larva  beneath  it.  Whatever  the  object  of  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  this  peculiarity  en- 
ables us  to  distinguish  this  insect  from  all 
others  infesting  the  potato  as  a  most  danger- 
ous enemy,  when  it  exists  in  great  numbers, 
and  especially  so  as  this  is  a  double  brooded 
insect,  and  therefore  attacks  the  potatoes  both 
early  and  later  in  the  season,  whilst  the  others 
named  are  only  single  brooded.  Perhaps  the 
best  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  these  and 
other  leaf-eating  insects  is  dusting  the  plants 
with  WTiite  Hellebore.,  as  recommended  in  our 
article  on  the  "  Saw-flies."  Indeed,  this  is 
considered  about  the  best,  cheapest  and  easi- 
est applied  general  remedy  that  is  so  far 
known.  "  Paris  Green"  is  also  considered  a 
good  remedy,  but  if  not  skillfully  applied  is 
more  likely  to  injure  the  plants  than  the  first 
named. 

The  potato  has  other  enemies,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  them  all  in  one  short 
article.  In  a  recent  half  hour's  visit  to 
two  "  potato  patches"  said  to  be  infested  with 
"  potato-bugs,"  we  captured  the  f'  llowing  in- 
sects :  "  Tortoise-beetle  " — Cassida  clavata — 
"  cucumber-beetles  " — Diabrotica  vittata  and 
ll-ptinctata — "  Plant-bugs  " — Capsus  linealaris 
and  oblineatus — "Potato  flea-beetle" — Haltica 
striata,  "  Cherry-bug" — Macrodadylus  subspi- 
nosus — "  Soldier-beetle" — ChauUognathus  pen- 
sylvanicus,  and  Coccenilla  munda,  binotaia  and 
vovemnotata,  or  "  lady  birds,"  besides  any 
number  of  "  potato-plant-lice  " — Aphis  sola- 
nium  ?  perhaps.  Although  some  of  the  potato 
vines  were  seriously  damaged,  yet  the  damage 
seemed  to  have  been  principally  done  by  a 
suctorial  insect  or  insects,  and  therefore  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  it  to  ApJiix 
and  Capsus.  When  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are 
not  gnawed,  or  eaten  entirely  away,  but  on 
the  contrary  are  merely  wilted  or  crumpled, 
we  may  know  that  they  have  been  punctured, 
and  the  juices  sucked  out  by  some  insect 
which  is  provided  with  a  sucker  instead  of 
jaws.  Now  we  found  the  potato  tops  in  these 
"  patches  "  crumpled  or  wilted,  but  entire  *, 
therefore  we  conclude  the  chief  damage  was 


done  by  the  suctorials,  of  which  the  owners 
took  no  account,  but  waged  their  warfare 
against  the  lady-birds  and  their  larva,  simply 
because  they  were  the  most  conspicuous. 

R. 


CORRESPON  DENCE. 


PRUNING  TREES. 


BY  CYRUS  T.  FOX. 


THE  advantage  of  pruning  was  never 
more  fully  exemplified  than  by  the 
writer's  treatment,  this  spring,  of  his  currant 
bushes.  Having  a  large  number  of  plants, 
many  of  them  old  and  containing  considerable 
dead  wood,  I  gave  them  a  thorough  cleaning 
out  with  a  pair  of  pruning  shears,  removing 
so  much  wood  that  my  neighbors  thought  I 
had  ruined  the  plants,  so  far  as  their  effec- 
tiveness for  this  season  was  concerned.  I 
then  thoroughly  loosened  the  ground  around 
the  roots,  eradicating  all  grass  and  weeds, 
and  worked  a  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure 
into  the  soil.  As  a  consequence,  the  bushes 
put  forward  a  magnificent  growth  of  young, 
clean  wood,  which  was  profusely  covered 
with  blossoms ;  and  now  the  bushes  are  so 
full  of  scarlet  clusters  that  not  only  do  I  not 
know  what  to  do  with  all  the  fruit,  but  the 
branches  are  so  loaded  that  they  hang  upon 
the  ground  in  danger  of  breaking. 

So,  too,  with  all  other  fruits  ;  the  pruning 
knife  and  pruning  shears  should  be  freely 
used.  Our  trees  and  our  plants  are  allowed 
to  develop  too  much  wood-growth,  and  con- 
sequently bear  too  little  fruit.  Entering 
apple  orchards  we  find  the  trees  encumbered 
with  worthless  and  unproductive  suckers  and 
limbs.  So,  too,  with  grape  vines  which  are 
suff'ered  to  carry  too  many  canes,  and  which 
are  covered  with  leaves,  but  not,  as  they 
should  be,  with  fruit.  After  the  growing 
canes  have  attained  a  certain  length  they 
should  be  nipped  off",  and  not  be  permitted  to 
extend  themselves  further.  Bud  pruning,  by 
rubbing  off"  the  buds  with  the  fingers,  is  also  a 
very  beneficial  method  of  thinning  out,  and 
should  be  constantly  practiced. 

The  same  remarks  as  to  pruning  fruit  trees 
will  hold  good  in  regard  to  flowering  plants 
and  shrubbery  of  all  kinds.  Plants  that  de- 
velope  a  great  abundance  of  leaves  never 
bloom  well.    Roses,  dahlias,  petunias,  lanta- 
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nas,  verbenas  and  all  flowering  plants  that  are 
rampant  growers  should  be  judiciously  clipped. 

In  evergreens,  an  arbor-vilte,  or  hemlock, 
left  to  itself  will  make  but  a  poor,  straggly 
specimen  ;  but  cut  the  branches  freely,  and 
many  new  twigs  will  be  produced,  giving  the 
tree  a  condensed  and  beautiful  appearance. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  received  a 
number  of  peach  trees,  which  had  been  sent 
out  too  late  by  the  nurseryman  and  were 
"  pretty  well  gone,"  but  by  cutting  them  down 
to  mere  walking  sticks,  they  were  planted 
and  all  grew,  but  had  all  the  limbs  been  left 
upon  them,  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the 
trees  could  never  have  sustained  so  many 
buds,  and  the  trees  would  not  have  survived. 

Again  we  say,  use  the  pruning  knife  and 
pruning  shears  freely. 

West  Cocalico,  June  22, 1871. 


RANDOM    SKETCHES   AND    FARM 
ITEMS— No.  6. 

BY  H.  M.  ENGLB. 

THE  season  has  been  propitious ;  an  ex- 
cellent wheat  harvest  is  at  this  time  al- 
most secured.  The  cool  weather  for  two 
weeks  past  was  worth  tens  of  thousands  to 
our  farmers  in  the  wheat  crop  alone. 

Corn  is  still  backward;  but  July  and 
August  are  the  months  which  have  most  in- 
fluence upon  this  crop,  so  we  need  not 
despair. 

The  oats  crop  must  necessarily  be  short, 
under  the  most  favorable  weather,  hence- 
forth. 

The  hay  crop  is  light  but  of  first  quality,  so 
that  stock  will  keep  well  on  it ;  don't  predict 
a  hay  famine  for  next  spring  •,  there  is  not  so 
much  danger  as  with  barns  full  of  hay  made 
from  grass  of  rank  and  succulent  growth. 

Unless  we  get  a  thorough  soaking  rain  soon, 
the  early  potato  crop  will  not  be  a  full  one. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  plant,  especially 
such  as  require  a  short  season;  (none  better 
than  Early  Rose  to  plant  late ).  I  planted  seed 
of  the  latter  early  in  July,  from  which  I  raised 
a  crop  cqxial  to  any  that  I  have  ever  raised. 

There  hcs  been  so  much  ground  prepared 
for  tobacco,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has 
not  been  planted ;  would  it  not  be  well  to 
plant  such  ground  with  potatoes?  The  crop 
may  not  be  worth  as  much  in  dollars  and  cents 


as  that  of  tobacco,  but  its  real  intrinsic  value 
would  certainly  be  greater. 

Sweet  corn  may  also  be  planted  as  late  as 
the  first  week  in  July,  and  a  ready  market  be 
found  for  the  crop  at  remunerative  prices. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  sweet  corn 
planted  late,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  table  use  in  the 
cool  fall  season,  is  of  superior  quality  to  that 
grown  in  mid-summer. 

We  must  all  admit  that  the  sea?ons  have 
much  to  do  with  the  making  and  unmaking  of 
our  crops ;  the  question,  however,  presents 
itself  whether,  or  not,  by  a  better  system  of 
husbandry  the  crops  would  be  more  certain. 

I  shall  here  offer  a  few  hints.  As  wheat  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  more  uncertain 
than  other  field  crops,  might  not  the  simple 
selection  of  seed  have  a  favorable  influence  ? 
Were  the  same  attention  paid  as  with  corn, 
the  result  would,  no  doubt,  be  marked.  For 
instance,  farmers  select  their  seed  corn,  ear 
by  ear,  and  then  reject  one  or  both  ends,  re- 
taining only  the  most  perfect  grains  for  seed. 
This  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  corn 
not  "  running  out,"  (according  to  the  general 
expression.) 

To  pursue  the  same  course  with  wheat 
would,  of  course,  be  a  laborious  task  ;  but,  with 
a  strong  grain-fan  to  blow  out  all  except  plump 
and  heavy  grains,  and  then  a  screen  to  sift  out 
all  small  grains,  would  make  very  excellent 
seed  wheat. 

Again :  the  earliest  wheats  are  generally 
the  best  and  most  certain.  The  Tappahan- 
nock,  or  Baughton,  is  an  instance  ;  with  some 
drawbacks,  it  has  seldom  proven  a  failure.  A 
close  observer  will  generally  find  some  heads 
ripening  several  days  earlier  than  the  bulk  of 
the  crop.  By  selecting  such,  a  new  and  valu- 
able variety  may  be  obtained.  With  such  va- 
riety, the  same  can  be  repeated  until  a  kind 
may  be  obtained  that  will  be  a  week  or  ten 
days  earlier  than  any  other  that  we  know  of 
in  this  section. 

The  quantity  of  seed  is  another  mooted 
question.  From  the  best  authorities  obtaina- 
ble it  is  evident  that  with  the  drill  there  is 
generally  too  much  seed  planted;  we  venture 
the  assertion  that  too  deep  planting  is  a  gen- 
eral fault ;  wheat  very  often  shares  the  same 
fate. 

It  is  also  a  question  whether  in  our  good 
wheat  soils  concentrated  or  special  fertilizers 
must  not  be  applied  to  make  wheat  and  other 
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crops  more  certain.  Any  soils  become  ex- 
hausted by  continual  cropping;  it  seems 
folly  to  expect  a  plant  to  extract  from  the 
soil  any  element  of  which  it  has  been  ex- 
hausted, or  which  it  does  not  contain.  It  is 
not  asserted  that  by  applying  the  above 
means  sure  crops  would  thereby  be  secured, 
but  certainly  the  old  routine  has  not  been  a 
success  for  some  years. 

Many  fruit  trees  are  again  over  loaded  with 
fruit.  It  seems  to  be  a  hard  matter  to  impress 
people  with  the  necessity  of  thinning  out,  or 
rather  to  estimate  the  quantity  which  a  tree 
should  be  allowed  to  bear  in  order  to  mature 
its  crop,  retain  its  vigor,  and  at  the  same  time 
develop  and  fully  mature  fruit  buds  for  the 
next  crop.  Such  errors  have  often  caused  the 
production  of  an  inferior  crop  ;  destroyed  not 
only  the  prospects  for  the  next,  but  future 
prospects  generally,  by  either  partially  or  to- 
tally destroying  the  tree;  such,  however,  is 
more  frequently  the  consequence  with  young 
trees  just  coming  into  bearing. 

The  strawberry  season  is  just  oyer,  having 
yielded  a  fair  crop  of  its  most  luscious  fruit. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  relished  to  their 
hearts'  content  this  most  delicious  of  edibles; 
but  as  many  more  have  either  never  had  a 
taste,  or  not  a  suflSciency  to  enjoy  it. 

Such  should  not  be  the  case  with  a  fruit  that 
will  produce  full  crops  in  almost  any  soil  and 
climate,  (at  least  in  this  country),  and  with  no 
special  requisite  other  than  proper  cultiva- 
tion, which  is  very  simple. 

There  are  excuses  for  those  who  have  no 
ground,  or  who  are  renters  from  year  to  year, 
but  for  persons  who  have  their  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  it  is  criminal  neglect  not  to 
plant. 

Persons  of  the  latter  class,  raising  children 
and  not  strawberries,  neglect  a  duty  both  to 
their  children  and  to  their  Maker.  The  reason 
we  lay  particular  stress  on  strawberries^  is, 
that  the  growing  of  them  will  educate  a 
person  to  plant  other  fruits  also. 

Our  insect  enemies  are  already  mustering 
their  forces;  the  question  is,  who  shall  be 
the  victors?  The  Curculio  has  made  his 
crescent  marks  wherever  he  has  not  been  cap- 
tured. His  crop  is  as  sure  as  any  other  for  next 
spring. 

Caterpillars  have  also  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  if  not  destroyed  at  once  will  pro- 
duce many  an  unsightly  object,  besides  doing 


a  vast  amount  of  injury.  An  hour's  labor 
now  in  destroying  them  will  be  worth  more 
than  a  day  a  month  or  two  hence. 

The  drop-worm  is  already  visible,  and  will 
develop  rapidly  ;  hand  picking  is  the  only  re- 
medy for  Ais  extermination.  Strong-soap  suds 
for  the  rose-slug,  and  quick-lime  for  the  pear- 
slug,  are  effectual  in  destroying  them. 

Marietta,  Pa.,  June  20. 


LEACHED  ASHES  AS  A  MANURE. 

An  agricultural  journal  of  Germany  calls 
renewed  attention  to  the  great  value,  as  a 
manure,  of  soap-boilers'  leached  ashes,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  are  prepared  by  mixing 
wood  ashes  with  fresh  burnt  lime,  and  boiling 
or  leaching  the  two  together  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaiiiing  a  caustic  lye.  Although  the 
soluble  salts  are  removed  from  these  ashes,  the 
insoluble  parts  remain,  namely,  the  carbo- 
nates, sulphates  and  phosphates,  principally 
lime  salts,  accompanied  generally  by  a  little 
caustic  lime.  J<  xperience  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  substance  equal  to  leached  ashes  of  this 
kind  for  manure,  not  excepting  even  the  rich- 
est guanos ;  the  vegetation  of  the  cereals 
becoming  broader  than  common  by  its  use, 
and  the  stalks  more  tubular,  while  the  leaves 
grow  of  a  dark,  bluish  green.  The  value  of 
this  application  is  seen  more  particularly  in 
meadows,  where,  curiously  enough,  nearly  all 
the  ordinary  grass  disappears  in  consequence, 
and  instead  of  it  a  thick  vegetation  of  red 
clover  is  met  with,  fwhich  will  be  renewed 
year  by  year  for  a  long  time,  without  addi- 
tional supply. 


For  Flies  on  Horses.— Take  two  or  three 
small  handfuls  of  walnut  leaves,  upon  which 
pour  three  quarts  of  cold  water  ;  let  it  infuse 
one  night,  and  pour  the  whole  next  morning 
into  a  kettle,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  When  cold,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
The  way  to  use  it  is  to  moisten  a  sponge,  and 
before  a  horse  goes  out  of  the  stable,  let  those 
parts  which  are  most  irritable  be  smeared  over 
with  liquor,  v;z. :  Between  and  upon  the  ears, 
and  neck,  and  flanks,  etc.  Not  only  the  gen- 
tleman or  lady  who  rides  out  for  pleasure  will 
derive  pleasure  from  the  walnut  leaves  thus 
prepared,  but  the  coachman,  the  wagoner, 
all  others  who  use  horses  during  the  hot 
weather. 
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DCr"  We  call  the  attention  of  our  subscrib- 
ers to  the  yellow  slip  on  the  cover  showing 
the  amount  of  their  indebtedness,  and  will  be 
obliged  for  prompt  remittances. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  liberal  in- 
ducements to  agents  we  are  offering  in  our 
advertising  columns  for  new  subscribers. 

We  also  take  occasion  to  say  that  no  paper 
will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrearages  are 
paid,  as  the  postal  laws  very  explicitly  state 
that  when  one  or  more  papers  are  taken  from 
the  P.  0.  the  person  becomes  responsible.  All 
who  find  on  the  yellow  slip  on  the  Farmer 
"Jan.  09,"  "May,  70,"  "Feb.  71,"  or  any 
date  prior  to  "  July,  71,"  will  know  they  are 
in  arrears,  and  our  tcims  are  in  advance. 


OCT^  We  commenced  illustrating  our  journal 
in  our  last  issue,  and  the  kind  treatment  we 
have  received  from  our  subscribers  and 
friends  urges  us  to  continue.  We  present  in 
this  issue  two  very  fine  engravings  which  have 
been  procured  at  considerable  expense.  We 
are  determined  to  make  the  Farmer  a  suc- 
cess, and  ask  the  assistance  of  our  friends  to 
make  it  the  jcurnal  of  the  day. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  a  journal, 
such  as  the  Farmer,  published  in  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  counties  in  the  State,  should 
not  have  a  circulation  of  from  5,000  to  10,000. 


ICT"  We  want  an  agent  in  every  township 
in  the  State  to  canvass  for  subscribers,  and 
are  willing  to  give  them  all  the  profits  for  the 
next  two  years.  We  have  all  the  necessary 
material  to  begin  work  with  at  our  office,  and 
will  give  it  to  any  good,  responsible  parties 
that  call  or  address  the  publishers  by  mail. 


\^Zr'  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr.  J. 
G.'s  communication  in  reference  to  the  "  Big 
pumpkin,"  also  the  four  seeds  of  the  same, 
and  his  order  for  the  Fa.rmer,  which  it  en- 
closed. We  have  disposed  of  two  of  the 
seeds,  which  have  been  planted  and  are  grow- 
ing finely,  and  as  we  are  not  engaged  in  the 
practical  part  of  Horticulture,  we  will  part 
with  the  remaining  two  to  any  of  our  patrons 
who  may  desire  them  ;  and  only  regret  that 
we  had  mislaid  both  letter  and  seeds,  and  did 
not  make  this  announcement  sooner.  This 
pumpkin,  which  our  correspondent  names  the 
"  Little  Farmer  of  Alleghany,"  attains  a 
weight  of  116  lbs.  and  6  feet  G  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  quality  for  culinary  pur- 
poses is  reported  to  be  superior.  We  wish 
him  success  in  its  culture,  and  also  some  of 
those  premiums,  for  his  remembrance  of  us, 
and  The  Farmer, 


[]C7*As  an  illustration  of  the  esteem  in 
which  our  journal  is  held  by  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers, we  would  state  that  several  have, 
during  the  past  month,  caused  the  yellow 
slips  on  their  paper  to  read  "Jan.  '74." 


Ov"  The  following  complimentary  notice, 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Farm,  an  agricultural 
paper  published  in  Philadelphia,  shows  that 
the  Farmer  is  steadily  winning  its  way  to 
public  appreciation  and  confidence  : 

The  Lancaster  Farmer  is  a  handsome 
20  page  octavo,  published  monthly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lancaster  County  Agricultu- 
ral and  Horticultural  Society,  and  edited  by 
our  old  and  respected  friend  and  former  con- 
tributor, S.  S.  Rathvon,  assisted  by  Alexander 
Harris.  It  is  conducted  with  ability,  and 
gives  promise  of  becoming  very  popular.  We 
wish  it  all  possible  success.  Lancaster  county 
alone  should  furnish  sufficient  subscribers  to 
make  it  a  profitable  concern.  Terms,  $1.25 
per  annum. 
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MEETING   OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  the  Orphans'  Court  Room,  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  on  Monday,  June  5th,  1871, 
Henry  M.  Engle  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved 
without  dissent. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox,  from  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  matter  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  submitted  the  report  of  the  same, 
and  whilst  favoring  the  inauguration  of  such  a 
society,  yet  did  not  deem  it  expedient  that  the 
new  society  should  in  any  wise  be  connected 
with  the  Agricultural  Society.  Report  of  com- 
mittee adopted. 

The  Secretary  now  proceeded  to  read  the 
address  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Diffenderfer,  entitled 
"  Trip  Through  the  South."  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  the  doctor  for  his  able  and  in- 
structive essay. 

Johnson  Miller,  of  "Warwick,  read  a  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  his  town- 
ship, and  he  was  followed  by  H.  K.  Stoner, 
Levi  S.  Reist,  C.  T.  Fox,  M.  D.  Kendig, 
Calvin  Cooper,  and  Dr.  P.  W.  Hiestand,  each 
of  whom  submitted  verbal  reports  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  crops  in  their  respective  districts. 

George  Whitson,  H.  H.  Stehman  and  Wm. 
A.  Wilson,  Esqs..  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

Quite  an  interesting  discussion  sprang  up 
as  to  the  origin  of  insects,  plants,  &c.,  &c. 
Some  of  the  members  evinced  by  their  re- 
marks a  seemingly  strong  acquiescence  in  the 
iheory  of  spontaneous  production  (one  at 
present  that  is  making  so  much  noise  in  the 
public  prints),  but  this  was  as  vigorously  com- 
batted  by  others,  and  amongst  the  rest  by 
Henry  M.  Engle,  who  showed  himself  as  by 
no  means  willing  to  accept  the  newly-vaunted 
theory. 

The  subject  of  the  production  of  wheat  was 
taken  up,  and  it  was  discussed  whether  its 
growth  will  pay  at  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 

Johnson  Miller  submitted  a  carefully  pre- 
pared calculation  that  would  establish  the 
position  that  the  culture  of  wheat  would  even 
pay  in  Lancaster  county  at  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre.  He  considered  the  value  of  the  straw 
as  a  large  item  of  its  worth. 

C.  L.  Hunsecker  remarked  upon  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  Lancaster  county  wheat,  and 


said  that  flour  made  therefrom  is  not  worth  by 
from  SL50  to  $2.00  per  barrel  as  much  as 
wheat  raised  in  the  West.  He,  however,  con- 
siders, inasmuch  as  the  straw  of  a  wheat  crop 
is  very  valuable  in  enabling  the  farmers  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  their  farms,  its  cul- 
ture should  by  no  means  be  abandoned. 

H.  M.  Engle  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
occasion  for  farmers  having  crops  of  but 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  If  our  farmers  would 
do  as  the  British  agriculturists  had  done  they 
could  raise  much  larger  crops.  Bone  dust 
he  regarded  as  a  great  fertilizer  for  wheat. 

P.  S.  Reist  viewed  the  subject  chosen  for 
discussion  as  an  important  one,  yet  he  re- 
garded success  in  wheat  culture  as  rather 
depending  upon  the  farmer's  own  care  and 
attention.  While  many  who  buy  farms  find 
themselves  unable  to  make  a  living  at  the 
business,  yet  do  we  not  see  plenty  of  farmers 
who  make  money  upon  their  farms  and  get  rich, 
indeed,  and  do  it  in  this  and  no  other  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  industry  and  frugality  they 
make  use  of  that  enables  these  farmers  to 
accumulate  money.  He  believed  more  wheat 
can  be  grown  per  acre  by  our  farmers  than 
generally  is  grown,  and  to  accomplish  this 
more  science  must  be  applied  than  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  this  must  come  to  pervade  the  whole 
community.  He  himself  has  grown  as  high 
as  30  and  85  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the 
best  of  seasons.  More  can  be  grown,  and  it 
only  requires  that  additional  skill  be  em- 
ployed, and  success  must  crown  our  efforts. 

A.  J.  Groff  had  been  listening  with  great 
anxiety  to  hear  the  plan  laid  down  by  which 
the  large  crops  of  wheat  can  be  grown,  and 
he  does  not  so  particularly  care  of  hearing 
about  big  yields  of  wheat.  Let  us  come  down 
to  dots,  gentlemen,  and  give  us  the  plan  you 
propose  to  raise  these  crops. 

Ephraim  Hoover  was  free  to  admit  that  if 
we  wish  to  go  by  figures  in  the  raising  of 
wheat  or  other  crops,  it  will  be  found  more 
profitable  to  sell  our  farms  and  invest  in  pay- 
ing securities  the  proceeds  and  take  the  world 
easy.  This,  however,  would  not  keep  up  the 
business  of  life,  for  crops  must  be  grown,  and 
we  may  as  well  do  this  as  others.  He  thought 
it  a  good  plan  to  obtain  our  seed  wheat  from 
wheat  grown  upon  land  different  from  our 
own.  As  to  the  advantage  of  drilling  or  sow- 
ing wheat  broadcast,  he  is  rather  inclined  to 
favor  the  former  method,but  he  is  indeed  rather 
undecided  in  the  matter. 
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Israel  L.  Landis  did  not  believe  It  would 
pay  to  grow  wheat  at  15  bushels  per  acre. 
As  for  straw,  other  things  could  be  raised  to 
supply  its  place.  We  do  not  raise  cotton,  and 
yet  it  was  a  very  necessary  article  of  culture  ; 
and  if  therefore  the  growins;  of  wheat  no 
longer  pays  in  Lancaster  county,  why  not  let 
us  go  into  the  culture  of  that  which  will  be 
profitable  ?  Whenever  a  plan  can  be  discov- 
ered that  will  enable  us  to  raise  35  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  we  can  easyly  take  up  its  cul- 
ture again. 

H.  K.  Stoner  thought  that  if  wheat  culture 
would  not  pay  in  the  case  of  any  farmer,  he 
should  turn  his  attention  to  that  which  would 
remunerate  him  better.  He  thought  green 
manuring  was  a  little  too  much  neglected  by 
our  farmers,  and  if  it  was  but  fairly  tried  he 
thought  farmers  would  be  able  to  grow  better 
crops  of  wheat  and  other  crops  likewise.  He 
had  seen  admirable  results  from  green  ma- 
nuring. 

Levi  S.  Reist  does  not  believe  farmers  can, 
as  a  usual  thing,  raise  much  over  15  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre. 

Jacob  Stauffer  stated  that  green  manuring 
in  England  had  been  attended  with  better  re- 
sults than  had  attended  the  application  of 
barn-yarn  manure.  This  may  be  seen,  as  he 
states,  by  reference  to  Johnson's  Reports. 

J.  H.  Musser  would  feel  desirous  to  have 
the  plan  specially  laid  down,  by  which  farmers 
can  raise  from  five  to  ten  bushels  of  wheat 
more  per  acre  than  is  at  present  raised. 

The  subject  of  the  discussion  of  the  tobacco 
question,  introduced  by  Israel  L.  Landis,  was 
postponed  till  the  next  meeting. 

After  some  interchange  of  opinion  it  was 
concluded  to  hold  no  strawberry  exhibition. 

Society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REVIEW  OF  MAY  NUMBER. 


Advice  to  Farmers.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Decatur,  Marion 
&  Co.,  Ind.,  it  was  asserted:  "In  order  to 
derive  the  greatest  profit  from  the  farm,  the 
owner  of  it  must  confine  himself  to  his  one 
occupation.  If  he  attempts  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  mechanic  or  a  physician  in  con- 
nection with  his  farming,  it  is  evident  that 
one  or  both  of  his  pursuits  will  be  only  par- 
tially successful.  He  should  not  abandon  the 
cultivation  of  any  kmd  of  grain  or  vegetables 
because  the  crop  the  preceding  year  was  so 
large  as  to  bring  the  prices  low." 


BY 

< 


HUMBOLDT. 


S.  p.  E''s.  essay  on  man's  inhumanity  to 
brutes  has  been  produced  not  too  soon  ;  al- 
though public  sentiment  in  this  section  may 
not  yet  be  prepared  to  adopt  its  teachings, the 
agitation  of  the  subject  will  necessarily  pro- 
duce good  results.  The  organizing  of  socie- 
ties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
should  spring  into  existence  in  every  county 
of  our  State  and  United  States. 

Concentrated  Fertilizers. — The  result  of  the 
use  of  said  manures  is  not  as  well  understood 
by  farmers  generally  as  it  should  be,  else 
there  would  not  be  so  many  conflicting  re- 
ports. 

Corn  Culture. — This  report  contains  many 
good  and  important  hints,  although  it  con- 
flicts in  some  respects  with  the  practice  of 
many  very  successful  corn-growers  in  this  and 
other  sections.  The  query  is  whether  in  this 
fast  age  the  hoe  will  not  be  superseded  by  the 
machine. 

/.  G.  K.  still  continues  to  remind  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer  what  vegetables  to  plant. 

C.  T.  Fox  has  also  an  excellent  list  of  vege- 
tables in  May  number.  It  seems  unaccounta- 
ble that  there  should  be  so  many  good  vege- 
tables unknown  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

Pollen  and  Fecundation,  by  J.  S. — This  sub- 
ject embraces  a  wide  field  not  only  for  curiosity, 
but  also  for  thought,  reflection  and  labor. 

Entomology. — Trust  the  hints  by  R.,  how  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  bean-weevil, 
will  be  heeded  and  followed  to  the  letter. 
Common  sense,  as  well  as  self-interest,  should 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  damages  which 
may  result  by  negligence  in  this  matter. 

Remedy  for  Diarrhoea. — It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable that,  if  nature  intended  the  blackberry 
for  medicine,  it  would  be  contained  in  the 
fruit  rather  than  in  the  root;  at  least  it  would 
be  easier  to  take.  With  some,  however,  the 
whisky  or  brandy  might  be  an  inducement  to 
take  the  root. 

The  Big  Trees  of  California  continue  to 
cause  admiration  and  amazement.  Trust  the 
greed  for  dollars  and  cents  will  not  cause 
them  all  to  be  cut  down  before  some  of  us 
Lancaster  county  Dutch  have  taken  a  glance 
at  them. 
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The  new  Sulky  Plow,  by  L.  S.  E.,  must  have 

some  attractions  beside  its  utility.    Hope  our 

wives  will  not  insist  on   monopolizing   the 

plowing  and  compel  their  husbands  tk  cook 

the  meals  and  take  care  of  the  babies. 

t 

Manufacturing  Cheese  in  Lancaster  County, 

by  L.  S.  i?.— This  is  an  important  subject,  and 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  farmers  in 
this  section.  There  are  many  farms  cultiva- 
ted for  grain  crops  that  cannot  be  made  pay 
in  that  way,  but  which  would  be  well  adapted 
to  and  would  pay  well  if  properlj^  applied  to 
dairying  purposes. 

The  author  of'"'-  Random  Sketches''"'  has  given 
us  a  very  meagre  sketch  in  the  May  number. 
Suppose  be  is  almost  entirely  muddled  with 
legislative  affairs;  we  will,  however,  excuse 
him,  hoping  he  has  not  become  demoralized 
by  the  protracted  session. 

How  to  Plant  Corn,  from  a  correspondent 
of  the  Country  Gentleman,  from  York,  Pa. 
This  gentleman  apparently  starts  out  with 
the  object  to  learn,  but  closes  with  his  own 
theory,  which  he  considers  par  excellence  to 
any  other  method.  His  theory  of  deep  plant- 
ing is,  however,  not  much  followed  by  the 
most  successful  corn-growers. 

Cotton-seed  Oil. — Cotton  may  again  become 
king,  should  the  seed  become  of  as  much  value 
as  the  Rural  Carolinian  would  have  it. 

/.  C.  W.  gives  some  very  good  practical  ad- 
vice how  to  manage  Brahma  fowls  for  profit. 
His  method  of  curing  and  preventing  is  sensi- 
ble, and  were  it  generally  practiced  there 
would  not  be  so  much  complaint  of  gapes  and 
chicken  diseases. 

Cheese  vs.  Beef  for  Food. — Why  not  say 
cheese  against  pork,  when  the  vast  amount 
of  milk  is  taken  into  account  which  is  contin- 
ually fed  to  hogs  ?  The  nutrition  which  it 
contains  would  make  a  much  larger  quantity 
and  also  of  far  better  quality,  than  that  which 
is  returned  by  feeding  it  to  porkers. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. 
— The  monthly  assemblage  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  wisdom,  which  meets  in  the  Or- 
phans' Court-room,  Lancaster,  seems  to  be 
quite  a  venerable  body.  May  it  extend  its 
influence  in  such  a  way  that  Lancaster  county 
shall  ere  long  be  emphatically  and  unequivo- 
cally the  uarden,  not  only  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  of  America. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  WEST. 

BY  LEVI  S.  REIST. 

DURING  my  recent  trip  in  the  West,  dry 
weather  prevailed  from  Ohio  to  Kansas. 
In  many  places,  in  May,  the  Indians  set  fire  to 
the  grass,  brush,  and  fences  along  the  rail- 
road. 

In  Ohio,  the  wheat  was  very  short,  as  it 
was,  indeed,  all  over  the  West.  In  Ohio,  they 
grow  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  northern  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  summer  wheat  is  grown ;  in  Wis- 
consin and  southern  Illinois,  winter  wheat — 
all  smooth  chaff— stood  thick  on  the  ground. 
It  was  very  short,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
rust.  In  Illinois,  they  are  troubled  in  many 
places  with  the  potato  bug,  which  destroys 
the  tops  above  the  ground.  I  saw  women  and 
children  in  small  gardens  picking  the  bugs  off 
in  little  tin  boxes,  which  is  the  only  way  they 
can  save  their  potatoes. 

I  saw  the  fii'St  vineyards  in  Pennsylvania  on 
the  Ohio  river,  where  I  saw  many  vines  all 
on  stakes,  often  on  hill-sides,  so  steep  that  a 
man,  by  misstep,  before  the  poles  are  fastened, 
may  roll  down  for  a  hundred  feet  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  I  noticed  vineyards  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois  on  elevated  places  ;  but  the  best  place 
for  vineyards  that  I  saw  of  all  was  in  the  Mis- 
souri valley  along  the  Missouri  river,  from 
Council  Bluff  to  St.  Louis.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  Council  Bluff  hills  I  saw  beautiful  vine- 
yards, but  in  no  State  is  the  vine  grower  more 
successful  than  in  Missouri. 

Joseph  C.  Dickinson,  formerly  from  this 
county,  has  eleven  acres  in  grapes,  in  Clay 
county,  Missouri.  Mr.  Horning,  of  Westport, 
Jackson  county.  Mo.,  has  a  large  vineyard, 
and  sells  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wine 
in  a  year.  The  Catawba,  Concord,  Ives  seed- 
ling, and  a  Virginia  seedling,  are  the  best 
varieties  grown  by  him.  Mr.  Dickinson  took 
me  to  his  place,  treated  me  very  liberally 
with  wine,  and  made  me  a  present  of  some 
pure  Catawba  wine,  which  I  brought  home 
with  me  to  Lancaster  county.  I  hereby  re- 
turn my  thanks  to  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr. 
Horning  for  their  kind  entertainment  while  I 
was  in  Missouri. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  do  very  well;  apple,  pear, 
peach  and  plum  trees  grow  twice  as  fast  as 
ours ;  the  peach  is  as  yet  clear  of  the  yellows 
and  the  peach  worm.  I  saw  peach  trees  that 
had  the  appearance  of  being  twenty  or  thirty 
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years  old,  and  as  fresh  as  our  two  yearling 
peach  trees.  The  native  plum  is  yet  in  its 
perfection, both  in  Missouri  and  Kansas;  they 
are  of  different  size  and  color,  from  yellow  to 
red,  and  very  delicious.  Many  places  in  Mis- 
souri remind  a  person  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
especially  Westport,  four  miles  frcm  Kansas 
City,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  limestone  soil, 
and  walnut  groves,  and  white  and  red  clover 
in  abundance. 

One  fruit  tree  is  generally  missing  all  over 
the  Western  States,  viz. :  the  sweet  cherry. 
Pennsylvania  has  more  sweet  cherry  trees 
than  a  half  dozen  Western  Stales  together. 
I  have  nowhere  noticed  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  sweet  cherry  tree  outside  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  but  the  early  Richmond  is  the 
cherry  of  all  cherries.  In  the  west,  espe- 
cially in  Illinois,  I  noticed  whole  orchards  of 
the  early  Richmond,  and  so  in  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. The  Morello  does  well  in  Missouri. 
The  Black  Knot  is  not  as  yet  known,  and 
very  little  of  the  Curculio.  Melons  are  a 
great  luxury  in  the  West,  and  do  as  well  there 
as  in  New  Jersey.  In  the  limber  line  our 
common  Black  Oak  is  almost  everywhere 
missing  in  the  west,  and  they  have,  instead, 
almost  everywhere,  the  Jack  Oak,  a  species  of 
Black  Oak,  very  scrubby  in  appearance,  but 
which  grows  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  is  used  for  rails.  White  Oak  is  seen 
ofien,  and  the  trees  become  larger  than  with 
us.  Hickory  and  Shellbark  are  common  ;  so 
are  the  Ash  and  Elm.  I  noticed  no  But  on- 
wood  after  I  left  Ohio  till  I  came  to  the  Mis- 
souri liver.  It  often  appeared  to  me  as  if  the 
Cotton  tree,  a  western  tree,  and  Button- 
wood  tree,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
which  would  become  the  most  majestic  tree 
of  the  lorest. 

The  river  bottoms  were  literally  covered 
with  small  and  large  trees.  I  saw  cotton 
trees  that  would  be  four  feet  in  diameter, 
sixty  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the  under  growth 
of  large  trees  generally  consists  of  the  Paw- 
paw •,  for  miles  in  Illinois  the  yellow  locust  is 
all  destroyed  by  the  borer.  It  does,  however, 
well  in  Missouri.  In  Illinois  they  cultivate 
the  Lombardy  poplar  in  nurseries  with  maple 
and  other  forest  trees.  They  have  them 
planted  for  miles  along  the  road  sides.  The 
walnut  is  also  propagated  very  fast  over  the 
Brairie  States.  Many  of  the  prairie  farmers 
have  several  acres  started  in  forest  trees,  and 
in  general  they  plant  the  most  of  that  kjnd  of 
trees  that  make  copious  growth, 


THE  NUTRITIVE    VALUE    OF   MILK. 

DR.  OLIVER  C.  WIGGIN,    of   Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  bears   the  follow- 
ing testimony  to  the  value  of  milk : 

The  nutritive  value  of  milk,  as  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  animal  food,  is  not  gener- 
ally appreciated.  There  is  less  difference  be- 
tween the  economical  value  of  milk  and  beef- 
steak (or  eggs  ©r  fish)  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  quantity  of  water  in  a  good  qual- 
ity of  milk  is  86  per  cent.,  in  round  steak  75 
per  cent.,  in  fatter  beef  60  per  cent.,  in  eggs 
about  68  per  cent.  From  several  analyses 
mado  last  winter,  I  estimated  sirloin  steak, 
(reckoning  loss  from  bone.)  at  35  cents  a 
pound,  as  dear  as  milk  at  24  cents  a  quart  ; 
round  steak  at  20  cents  a  pound,  as  dear  as 
milk  at  14  cents  a  quart ;  eggs,  at  30  cents  a 
dozen,  as  dear  as  milk  at  20  cts.  a  quart.  Many 
laborers  who  pay  17  cents  for  corned  beef 
would  consider  themselves  hardly  able  to  pay 
10  cents  for  milk,  when  in  fact  they  could  as 
well  aff'ord  to  pay  15  cents. 

Milk  is  a  most  wholesome  and  economical 
food  for  either  rich  or  poor.  It  ought  to  be 
more  largely  used.  If  the  money  expended 
for  veal  and  pork  were  expended  for  milk,  I 
doubt  not  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  both 
the  stomach  and  pocket,  especially  during  the 
warm  season.  Relatively  speaking,  then, 
milk  at  ten  cents,  or  even  12  cents  a  quart,  is 
the  cheapest  animal  food  that  can  be  used. 
Whether  farmers  can  afford  to  produce  it 
cheaper  is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide.  It  is 
very  probable  that  were  they  to  ask  12  cents, 
a  very  large  number  of  poor  people  would  re- 
frain from  its  use  from  mistaken  notions  of 
economy,  notwithstanding  they  are  excessive 
meat-eaters.— il/^on<AZy  Agr.  Report. 


THE  ENGLISH  SPARROWS. 

A  writer  in  the  World  says :  Evil  reports  of 
what  our  sparrows  are  doing  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts come  to  us.  It  is  a  fact  to  lament,  yet 
nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  that  these  little  Eng- 
lish birds  are  very  good  citizens,  but  behave 
very  badly  as  soon  as  they  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  go  into  the  country.  It  will  soon  be 
seen  that  it  was  an  ill-advised  measure  to 
bring  them  here  at  all,  for  although  they  de- 
stroy the  larva?  of  insects  and  keep  caterpil- 
lars frorrj  covering  us  in  the  summer,  yet  when 
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they  get  into  the  fields  they  descend  upon  the 
wheat  and  the  young  rye  as  dissipated  youth 
fall  upon  the  old  rye,  but  with  more  disastrous 
eflfects  upon  the  original  owners  thereof.  In 
some  countries  a  reward  is  paid  for  the  dead 
body  of  a  sparrow,  and  for  all  sparrow  eggs 
that  may  be  found  and  destroyed,  so  that  they 
fairly  come  under  the  bead  of  vermin.  But 
the  damage  done  is  not  alone  to  the  grain  \ 
there  is  hardly  a  more  quarrelsome  and  tyran- 
nical bird  than  this.  He  fights  with  the  robin 
and  overcomes  him  by  numbers ;  he  worries 
and  drives  away  the  beautiful  Baltimore  oriole, 
the  most  welcome  and  lovely  of  our  summer 
visitors,  whose  orange  and  vermillion  hues  on 
a  background  of  black,  and  whose  plaintive, 
mellow  notes  are  the  delight  of  the  world— 
who  comes  all  the  way  from  Mexico  to  us 
only  to  find  little  gray  thieves  in  possession  of 
his  old  haunts,  determined  not  to  share  with 
him,  but  on  the  contrary,  bent  on  his  destruc- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  adult  sparrow  cares 
very  little  for  larvae  and  very  much  for  grain  ; 
gives  the  former  to  his  young  while  he  him- 
self lives  as  much  as  possible  on  the  latter. 
So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  dangerous  a  denizen 
of  the  country  he  is.  As  for  beauty,  except 
that  which  comes  from  quick  motion,  he  has 
none  of  it,  although  he  is  picturesque  and 
piquant.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  country  a  few  days  ago  and 
saw  a  handsome  cock  robin  standing  on  the 
ground,  surrounded  by  sparrows,  who  watched 
every  movement  he  made,  and  every  once  in 
a  while  would  dart  at  him  as  a  boy  throws  his 
peg-top,  stab  him  with  their  beaks,  fly  after 
him  when  he  flew,  pestering  and  making  life 
a  burden  to  him.  "When  the  orioles  came  last 
summer,  looking  for  their  houses— for  some 
had  learned  to  occupy  houses — they  had  to 
perch  on  trees  and  look  longingly  at  their 
homes,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which  stood  a 
big  sparrow  on  guard,  as  pert  and  ready  to 
fight  as  a  gamin.  The  farmers  are  complain- 
ing already,  and  think  it  would  be  well  to  im- 
port a  few  lively  sparrow-hawks  to  decimate 
the  little  gray  thieves  and  murderers. 

Tumbler  Cake. — Two  and  one-half  tnmb- 
lers  of  sugar,  three-fourths  of  a  tumbler  of 
butter,  one  tumbler  of  milk,  four  tumblers  of 
flour,  five  eggs,  leaving  out  two  yolks,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda,  spice  or  fruit  to  taste. 


Greek  Color  in  Pickles.— It  is  said  that, 
to  impart  an  excellent  green  color  to  pickles, 
they  must  be  first  covered  with  boiling  hot 
salt-water,  and,  after  a  short  time,  the  water 
poured  ofi",  and  the  pickles  drained.  They  are 
then  to  be  placed  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  cov- 
ered with  boiling  vinegar,  the  top  put  on,  and 
the  whole  kept  at  a  lukewarm  temperature  for 
a  long  time,  the  vinegar  being  poured  off" 
every  day,  heated  to  boiling,  and  turn  again 
upon  the  pickles.  This  is  to  be  continued  un- 
til the  color  is  a  beautiful  green.  The  vinegar 
used  in  this  process  is  then  to  be  poured  off, 
replaced  by  fresh,  and  the  jar  closed  tightly. 
This  method  of  coloring  is  perfectly  harmless, 
although  the  result  is  as  bright  a  green  as 
that  of  verdigris. 


REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MARKET. 


Wednesdat,  Jure  28— Flour— No  essential  change 
to  record  in  the  market.  The  trade  is  dull,  the  inquiries  be- 
ing confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  wants  of  the  home 
trade.  About  1000  barrels  changed  handx,  including  sn- 
perflne,  at  S5a550  per  barrel;  extras  at  $562)^a575; 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  extra  family  at  $6  50a 
7  37)^  ;  Pennsylvania  do  do  at  Sf!6a650  ;  Indi>ina,  Illinois 
and  Ohio  do  do  at  $6  87i^a7f0,  and  fancy  brands  at 
higher  figures.  Rye  Flour  ranges  from  $5  50  to  !S575,  ac- 
cording to  quality.  In  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing  to  fix 
quotations. 

Grain— In  Wheat  there  is  very  little  doing.  Small  sales 
of  western  red  at  SI  50at  55  ;  amber  at  $1  60  ;  and  white 
at  !S1 60al  65  A  small  lot  of  choice  new  Delaware  red 
sold  at  J*162.  Rye  sells  at  $lal  10  per  bnshel.  Corn  is 
very  quiet.  Sales  of  1500  bushels  Pennsylvania  yellow  at 
76c  ;  6000  bushels  western  at  72a74c  ;  and  10,000  bus^hels 
do  on  secret  terms.  Oats  meet  a  limited  inquiry.  Sales 
of  2000  bushels  western  at  64a65c.  In  Barley  and  Malt  no 
transactions.  Th«  receipts  to-day  are  as  follows  :  1836 
barrels  flour,  6100  bushels  wheat,  22,700  bushels  corn,  6200 
buahtils  oats  and  920  barrels  whisky. 

Provisions— There  is  very  little  doing,  but  prices  are 
unchanged.  Small  sales  are  making  at  $16  per  b*rrel  for 
Mess  Pork  ;  14al6c  per  pound  for  Bacon  Hams  ;  13a13>^c 
per  pound  for  Pickled  Haras  ;  G%c,  for  Salt  Shoulders, 
and  lOj^allc  per  pound  for  Lard  in  barrels  and  tierces. 

Seeds— In  Cloverseed  there  is  nothing  doing ;  we  quote 
at  O^alOc.  Timothy  is  quoted  at  $5a6.  Flaxseed  is  dull 
at  $2  20  per  bushel. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

MONDAT,  June  26— The  Cattle  marlret  was  dull  this 
week,  and  prices  were  rather  lower  2400  head  arrived 
and  sold  at  7><;a7^c  for  extra  Pennsylvania  and  western 
steers  ;  6ii7c  'for  fair  to  good,  and  4xa5xc  per  pound 
gross  for  common,  as  to  quality. 

Cows  were  without  change  ;  260  head  sold  at  $30a60 
per  head. 

Sheep  were  in  fair  demand  at  an  advance  ;  13,000  head 
sold  at  5a6c  per  pound  gross   as  to  condition. 

Hogs  were  dull ;  3000  head  sold  at  $6  57  per  100  pounds 
net. 


NEW  YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 


Monday,  June  26 Cattle  lavor  sellers  ;  poor  to  rae- 

diuin  Sxaioxc  ;  medium  to  fair  steers  lO^atlc  ;  good 
stners  :indfat  oxen  llxallj^c.  Veal  very  weak  ;  sales 
at  5  ^i  a8c.    Sheep  dull  and  lower  at  4a8c.    Hogs  quiet. 
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AGRICULTURAL, 

SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

THE  question  is  often  asked,  does  farm- 
ing pay  ?  Farming,  as  well  as  almost  any 
other  business,  will  pay,  if  the  requisite  means 
are  made  use  of  to  render  it  profitable  to  fol- 
low the  same.  "We  see  some  men  succeeding 
as  farmers  and  others  who  fail  of  success,  and 
so  we  see  in  all  branches  of  business  ;  again, 
some  appear  to  be  successful  in  almost  any 
kind  of  business  in  which  they  may  embark. 
Is  there  anything  in  luck,  it  is  often  inquired, 
that  enables  some  men  to  get  up  in  the  world,as 
it  is  called,  and  depresses  others?  We  are 
no  believers  in  luck,  further  than  that  some 
men  are  fitted  by  nature  and  education  better 
to  see  the  chances  of  life,  and  having  seen 
them,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages. 
What  is  it,  then, we  first  inquire,  that  enables 
a  farmer,  or  any  other  man,  to  advance  his 
condition  in  life,  and  rise  to  a  more  comfort- 
able condition  by  means  of  the  surroundings 
that  he  may  gather  about  him.  One  will  start 
out  in  life,  destitute  of  all  means,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  he  will  be  found  the  possessor 
of  a  farm  or  other  objects  of  comfort,  while 
his  comrade,  reared  along  side  of  him  will, 
on  the  contrary,  although  seeming  to  have  the 
same  advantages,  lag  behind  in  the  race, 
and  be  found  at  the  end  of  life's  journey  no 
pace  advanced;over  which  he  started.  The 
former  has  had  no  superior  education  to  the 
latter,  and  yet  he  far  outstrips  his  companion 
in  surrounding  himself  with  the  means  that 
enable  him  to  live  more  comfortably  and  ex- 
ert a  different  influence  in  society. 
This  difference  in  the  two  individuals  we  have 
noticed  is  a  radical  one,  and  lies  at  the  foun- 


dation of  all  distinction  in  society.  At  pres- 
ent we  shall  not  pretend  to  inquire  whence  it 
flows,  as  that  might  lead  to  too  wide  a  field  to 
be  discussed  in  the  scope  of  an  article  such  as 
we  propose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  what  ob- 
serving men  see  all  around  them.  All  this 
arises  from  the  disposition  possessed  by  one 
and  another  that  enables  one  man  to  accumu- 
late means  and  causes  another  to  fail.  What 
is  this  disposition,  it  may  be  asked  ?  We  re- 
ply, it  is  that  disposition, from  whatever  source 
derived,  that  induces  a  man  to  make  the  most 
possible  use  out  of  the  means  within  his  reach. 
When  this  is  done  growth  8ets;in,  and  where 
there  is  growth  it  must  be  in  some  direc- 
tion, and  if  the  direction  be  that  of  means 
accumulation,  wealth  is  gathered  together. 
Observe  and  learn  the  history  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  who  have  accummulated  a 
competency  of  wealth,  and  you  will  discover 
that  it  has  been  done  by  the  slow  and  gradual 
increase  of  years,  yea,  of  a  life-time>  That 
is  the  only  natural  and  sure  road  to  pecuniary 
success.  Where  you  find  a  man  who  has  made 
his  advance-mark  in  life  by  the  slow  and  sure 
process  dictated  by  his  own  inherent  principle, 
you  will  see  one  who  very  seldom  becomes  a 
bankrupt.  But,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
accumulations  are  vast  and  rapid,  and  where 
greater  risk  supervenes,  there  you  see  the 
wrecks  strewn  upon  the  beach  in  large  num- 
bers, so  much  so  that  the  cautious  fear  to  ven- 
ture in  such  dangerous  quarters.  Their  at- 
tempted speedy  accumulation  is  a  violation  of 
the  natural  laws  of  the  social  body  politic,  and 
when  disaster  ensues  they  cannot  complain. 
Is  there,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  a  sure  road  to 
success,  and  one  that  brings  with  it  no  risks  ? 
Always  subordinate  to  a  higher  rule  than  that 
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of  man,  there  is  such  a  road  to  business  suc- 
cess, health  and  strength  permitting.  By  this 
it  is  meant  that  any  man  who  sets  out  in  life 
and  follows  the  honest  laws  of  society  and 
adheres  strictly  thereto,  is  sure  to  advance, 
provided  he  be  accorded  that  health  and  bod- 
ily vigor  that  is  the  ordinary  lot  of  mankind. 
Take  the  farmer  who  begins  with  no  wealth 
to  back  him,  and  who  rises  until  he  becomes 
the  owner  of  a  farm.  And  how  does  he  do 
this?  He  does  not  accomplish  this  in  one 
year,  or  two,  but  it  is  the  result  of  long  years, 
perhaps  of  slow  accumulations.  The  rule 
holds  the  same  in  all  other  business  and  avo- 
cations of  life.  Let  the  laboring  man  who  earns 
his  certain  amount  of  wages  have  the  disposi- 
tion, and  he  is  sure  to  rise.  He  begins  by  a 
little  being  saved  of  his  earnings,  and  this 
little  is  constantly  being  added  to,  and  he 
goes  on  until  he  has  quite  a  sum.  This 
sum  of  earnings  begins  to  aid  his  career 
in  the  shape  of  means  invested  in  some  one 
thing  or  other,  and  his  course  becomes,  on  the 
principle  of  geometrical  progression,  a  con- 
stantly increasing  momentum. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  some  branches  of 
business  become  more  remunerative  at  times 
than  others,  but  the  great  matter  of  success 
lies  and  is  found  in  the  principles  of  individu- 
als. It  does  not  seem  to  flow  from  education 
alone,  for  we  see  men  destitute  of  education 
who  had  the  sagacity  to  accumulate  property 
while  those  of  superior  education  fail 
therein.  Did  we  say  sagacity  ?  Yes  ;  sagacity 
alone  indicates  what  we  mean  ;  for  a  certain 
amount  of  superior  intuition  is  always  found 
to  be  possessed  by  those  who  are  able  to  ac- 
cumulate over  those  who  fail  in  this. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  reason  why  men  of 
wealth  are  found  safer  counselors,  as  a  usual 
thing,  than  those  who  never  accumulate,  a 
larger  amount  of  judgment  being  possessed 
by  them.  Such  a  view  may  be  thought  harsh  ; 
but  there  is  no  use  in  shutting  our  eyes  to 
facts,  for  they  are  stubborn  things,  and  will 
assert  themselves  in  face  of  all  opposition. 

It  is  useless  to  inquire,  does  farming  pay  ? 
Farming  or  other  business  will  pay  provided 
it  be  conducted  according  to  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  society.  There  are  but  few  farmers 
who  do  not  gradually^  increase  their  accumu- 
lations slowly  and  surely,  and  there  is  no 
haste  with  them  to  get  rich.  It  is  in  their  case 
usually  the  work  of  a  life-time.  Their  ances- 
tors before  them  so  accumulated.    Such  who 


do  not  possess  the  principle  of  accumulation, 
or  who  do  not  prudently  live  in  accordance 
with  their  means,  never  increase  their  gains 
save  by  inheritance,  or  by  those  gamblmg  ad- 
ventures that  in  the  end  oft  prove  fleeting. 

We  hold  it  to  be  a  truth  implanted  in  na- 
ture, that  he  that  would  thrive  must  do  so  by 
an  observance  of  the  laws  plainly  discernable 
from  the  workings  of  society  and  the  histories 
of  mankind.  Patient  attention  to  business, 
frugal  management  of  our  means,  and  economy 
observed_in  all  our  operations,  will  almost  in 
all  cases  lead  to  comfort,  independence  and 
respect  in  society.  An  anxious  and  morbid 
desire  and  haste  to  grow  rich  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  our  being,  and  induces  those  poc- 
sessed  of  such  feelings  to  make  unnatural  ef- 
forts for  accumulation ,  which  rarely  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

Another  matter  that  should  be  observed,  is 
to  seek  accumulation  only  by  legitimate 
means,  otherwise  the  possession  will  not  en- 
sure that  respect  that  may  be  supposed.  It  is 
wealth  alone,  accumulated  by  proper  means, 
that  affords  the  possessor  respect.  All  pos- 
sessions do  not  aftbrd  that  coveted  prize. 

H. 

HORTICULTURE. 


POMOLOGICAL   GOSSIP. 

WE  here  present  our  readers  with  a  fine 
print  of  an  apple,  and  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  give  it  the  one  assigned  to  the 
same  or  similar  apple  in  Downing's  great 
work — that  of  "  Red  Republican" — which  ori- 
ginated in  Lycoming  county,  Pa.  Tree  spread- 
ing moderately  and  of  vigorous  growth.  The 
fruit  is  large,  roundish  oblate;  skin,  yellowish, 
striped  and  shaded  with  red,  and  sprinkled 
with  large  and  small  whitish  spots  or  dots  . 
stalk, short  in  a  large  cavity  ;  calyx,  closed  ;  ba2 
sin  broad,  deep  and  furrowed  ;  quality,  good  5 
flesh  rather  coarse,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid — 
December  to  January.  But  like  apples  them- 
selves, even  when  taken  from  the  same  tree, 
may  find  committee-men  of  other  localities 
ready  to  declare  that  it  is  the  old  redstreake, 
"  such  net  welder,  winder  wer,"  or  something 
else  ;  hardly  two  agree. 

Apples,  considered  new  varieties,  are  cata- 
logued to  the  number  of  l,500,with  all  sorts  of 
names,  and  local  histories  and  synonames,  it 
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were  a  waste  of  time  to  enumerate ;  and  as  no 
system  is  observed,  all  depends  upon  the 
memory.  This  arises  from  the  change  in 
seedlings,  grafts  or  budding,  and  depends 
uj)on  laws  that  govern  or  influence  vegetable 
development,  which  are  not  clearly  under- 
stood. 

A  curious  instance  is  recorded  in  Vol.  I. 
part  3  and  4,  page  802  of  "  New  York  Board 
of  Agriculture  Transactions."  A  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  John  Jay,  describing  an  apple 
tree  in  New  York,  which  bears  fruit,  each 
being  half  sour  and  half  sweet ;  and  this  was 


this  separate  action  must  extend  through  the 
new  formation  of  the  flower  and  fruit. 

The  great  diversity  of  apples  and  pears, 
their  names  and  synonyms  are    perplexing. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  hard  names   excite 
funny  thoughts.    The  following  verses,  touch- 
ing this  question,  are  too  good  to  be  lost : 

What's  lu  a  name?— SAaieyjsar,  or  Sliakes-Pear. 

Biierre  de  KuckiugUeim  !    Browa  Rucrro  I 
'Tis  a  wonderful  jargon,  yes  sir-ree  ! 
Fits  to  utter,  and  cramps  to  spell, 
Dutch,  English  and  French  in  a  jargonelle! 

Diyenno  d'Alencon  d'Hiver  gris ! 


produced  by  splitting  two  scions— one  of  a 
sweet  apple  and  the  other  sour — longitudinally 
through  the  bud,  then  banding  the  two  to- 
gether as  one  scion,  and  then  grafting  this 
spliced  scion  as  one  into  the  stock. 

This  and  similar  cases  would  indicate  that 
the  sap  vessels  have  their  peculiar  secretions 
longitudinally,  and  acting  independently  with- 
out mixing  with  the  adjoining  cells  of  the  dif- 
ferent scion.  This  might  arise  in  the  parts 
united  by  a  callous  membrane  being  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  scions  sufficiently 
tense  to  prevent  lateral  communication.    But 


Van  Mons.  Leon  lo  Clerc  !  Dear  me! 
Bless  the  branches  and  save  the  root. 
If  all  that  "talking"  should  turn  to  fruit ! 

ICIect  me  king,  and  I'll  make  a  law. 
Entitled  "An  act  for  your  lower  Jaw  ;" 
Syllables  two  sliall  name  a  tree, 
And  the  pear  shall  perish  that  carries  three. 

IIow  often  do  we  hear  the  word  "  Buerre" 
pronounced  Burry,  Bu-ur,  or  Beaur,  instead  of 
giving  it  the  true  sound,  as  if  spelled  "Burray." 
So  with  many  other  names.  But  how  can  it 
be  helped,  when  French  or  outlandish  names 
are  given  to  fruit?  Many  a  scholar  is  unable 
to  give  the  true  pronunciation  of  these  French 
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names,  unless  he  has  paid  attention  to  the 
idioms  of  that  language.  But  horticulturists  are 
like  other  folks— fond  of  novelty,  and,  like 
fashionable  ladies, 

"All  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past,' 

So  wehavecrackvarieties,  lauded  to  the  skies, 
this  year — and  like  with  the  past,  whose  very 
name  and  memory  have  perished,  a  few  years 
hence  to  be  displaced  by  others. 
But  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  says — 

"  Wherefore  did  nature  pour  her  bounties  forth 
With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawing  hand. 
Covering  the  earth  with  odors,  fruits  and  flocks. 
Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable, 
But  all  to  please  and  sate  a  curious  taste  ?" 

I  did  not  design  to  speak  about  the  culture 
of  fruit,  nor  enter  into  any  special  description; 
as,  the  dear  knows,  we  have  any  quantity  of 
such  matter;  and  being  led  away  into  the  po- 
etic field,  I  will  conclude  this  article  by  quoting 
from  Pope's  Essay  on  Man — which  embodies 
thoughts  that  arise  in  contemplating  upon  the 
subject  in  a  general  view — we 

"  See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain, 
See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again  ; 
All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply, 
By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die  ; 
Like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  matter  boruo. 
They  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 
Nothing  is  foreign  ;  parts  relate  to  whole  ; 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  soul 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 
Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast ; 
All  serv'd,  all  serving;  nothing  stands  alone  ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  whure  it  ends  unknown." 

Finally,  since  having  indulged  in  this  mood 
—with  a  greeting  to  the  readers  of  The 
Farmer — and  their  horticultural  pursuits  : 

"  Yes,  brothers,  secure  from  all  turmoil  and  danger 

You  reap  what  you  sow,  for  the  soil  is  your  own  ; 

You  spread  hospitality's  board  for  the  stranger. 

And  care  not  a  iig  for  the  king  on  his  throne  ; 

May  you  never  know  want,  for  ye  live  by  your  labor. 

Crowned  with  honor — clothed  in  the  Christians  bright  armor. 

Loving  yourselves  no  more  than  your  neighbor. 

Thus  may  you  flourish  and  sustain— 'the  Farmer.'  " 

J.  S. 


MARKETING,  CULTIVATION,  PRESER- 
VATION AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
VARIETIES  OF  VEGETABLES. 

No.  8. 

BY  JOHN  G.  KREIDER,  LANCASTER,  TA. 
PARSLEY. 

THE  garden  parsley  is  a  very  useful  and 
healthful  vegetable.  Its  seasoning  flavor 
for  soups  and  stews  is  very  agreeable  to  many. 
It  may  be  preserved  by  drying  it  till  crisp,  in 


summer ;  then  rub  it  fine  between  the  hands 
and  put  it  up  in  bottles  for  winter  use.  Sow 
the  seed  in  drills  on  rich  soil,  one  foot  apart ; 
when  the  plants  are  of  good  size,  thin  out  to 
three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  The 
varieties  most  valuable  are 

DunneWs  Triple  Curled — Leaves  b'^autifully 
curled ;  extra  fine  for  garnishing. 

Dwarf  Curled — Excellent ;  mostly  used  for 
framing. 

Plain  Parsley — The  hardiest  and  strongest 
growing  variety  in  cultivation;  an  ordinary 
covering  of  straw,  &c.,  will  protect  it  through 
the  winter. 

PARSNirS. 

The  parsnip  is  a  biennial  plant  similar  to  the 
turnip  and  carrot  in  duration;  it  is  very  desi- 
rable for  winter  use.  To  preserve  them 
during  winter  for  spring  sale,  take  them 
up  in  fall  and  pit  them  away  so  that  they  can 
be  had  any  time  in  winter;  but  if  only  wanted 
for  spring  use,  or  for  sale,  it  is  the  best  to 
leave  them  in  the  beds  where  they  grow,  as 
they  are  entirely  hardy ;  marketing  can  be 
done  from  the  time  they  are  full  grown  in  fall 
until  late  in  spring,  by  the  peck,  bushel  and 
barrel.  The  parsnip  succeeds  best  in  a  deep, 
rich  soil.  Sow  the  seed  early  in  spring  in  drills 
ten  to  twelve  inches  apart.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  appear,  the  soil  must  be  stirred  with 
the  hoe  until  the  leaves  cover  the  ground. 
There  is  only  one  variety  which  I  hold  to 
be  worthy  for  cultivation,  which  is  the 
"  hollow-crowned,"  the  best  garden  variety. 
Roots  oblong,  ending  somewhat  abruptly  with 
a  small  tap  root.  It  grows  mostly  below  the 
surface. 

PEAS. 

The  pea  is  a  hardy  annual  plant,  of  great 
antiquity  as  a  culinary  vegetable.  For  an 
early  crop,  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  in  working  condition  in 
spring,  in  warm,  light,  rich  soil,  that  has  been 
manured  the  previous  year.  Sow  the  seed  in 
double  rows,  six  or  eight  inches  apart  for 
stakes,  and  in  single  rows,  without  slakes, 
two  to  three  feet  apart  according  to  the  va- 
riety. In  gathering  for  market  great  care 
should  be  taken  on  account  of  the  soft 
condition  in  which  it  requires  that  they 
be  gathered.  The  packing  for  shipping  to 
distant  markets  should  be  done  in  latticed 
boxes  or  baskets,  and  should  never  exceed 
over  a  bushel  in  a  box  or  basket.    The  varie- 
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ties  are  very  numerous,  but  I  will  give  only 
those  that  have  proved  profitable  for  market 
and  family  use. 

EARLY  VARIETIES. 

Daniel  O'Eourke — A  very  popular  variety  ; 
early;  grows  to  about  three  feet  in  height; 
pods  well  filled ;  peas  of  good  size  and  quali- 
ty, and  of  the  finest  flavor. 

Extra  Early — This  is  a  few  days  earlier  than 
the  preceding,  but  not  quite  so  large  in  the 
pod ;  very  productive  and  desirable  for  private 
use. 

Tom  Thumb — Dwarf  variety ;  stout  and 
branching ;  very  early  and  of  excellent  quali- 
ty ;  yields  abundantly. 

SECOND  EARLY  VARIETIES. 

Champion  of  England— A  standard  variety; 
considered  by  all  to  be  the  best  grown  for  a 
second  early  crop  ;  of  delicious  flavor ;  very 
productive  ;  peas  and  pods  of  large  size  ;  it 
is  a  tall  growing  variety,  four  to  five  feet  in 
height,  and  requires  to  be  staked  up. 

LATE  VARIETIES. 

Large  White  Marrow-fat — An  excellent  and 
profitable  sort ;  pods  large  and  full ;  very  pro- 
ductive ;  growing  from  three  to  five  feet. 

Black  Eye  Marrowfat — An  excellent  varie- 
ty either  for  garden  or  field  culture ;  it  is  also 
as  productive  as  the  preceding. 

Tall  Sugar — Edible  pods  ;  excellent  in  the 
green  state  ;  pods  and  peas  large  ;  also  very 
productive ;  grows  five  feet  in  height. 

Dwarf  Sugar — Edible  pods ;  this  grows  only 
to  the  height  of  two  feet,  and  is  earlier  than  the 
tall  varieties,  but  the  pods  and  peas  are  not 
,  (^uite  as  large  but  fully  as  productive. 

PEPPER. 

Capsicum,  or  pepper,  is  a  tender  annual, 
much  esteemed  for  its  seasoning  qualities. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  mild  and  sweet. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  hot  beds  or 
window-boxes,  early  in  March,  in  shallow 
drills  six  inches  apart,  and  transplant  in  the 
open  ground,  when  summer  weather  has  com- 
menced and  the  plants  have  attained  to  the 
height  of  three  to  five  inches  ;  one  foot  apart 
each  way  for  garden  culture.  A  rich,  light 
sandy  soil  and  warm,  is  best  suited  to  its  cul- 
ture. The  crop  is  not  grown,  generally,  in 
very  large  quantities,  except  where  pickle  fac- 
tories are  near,  for  which  it  is  mostly  used. 
The  most  valuable  varieties  are  Bull-nose,  or 
Bell,  an  early  variety,  of  mild  flavor ;  rind 


thick  and  fleshy  ;  pods  large.  It  is  much  es- 
teemed for  pickling. 

Squash — Pods  compressed,  more  or  less  rib- 
bed ;  skin  smooth  and  glossy  ;  flesh  thick,  but 
more  acrid  than  the  Bell,  and  a  few  days  later. 

Sweet-mountain — Similar  to  the  Bull-nose  in 
shape  and  color,  but  larger  and  milder  in  flavor, 
and  is  mostly  used  for  stufling  purposes. 

Cayenne — The  pods  of  this  variety  are  quite 
small,  cone-shaped  ;  color  red  when  ripe.  The 
pods  are  both  used  in  the  green  and  ripe  state 
for  pickling ;  but  when  ripe  it  is  extremely 
acrid. 

Cherry — The  pods  are  erect,  nearly  globular 
or  cherry  form;  and  at  maturity,  of  a  deep, 
rich,  glossy  scarlet  color ;  slightly  acrid. 

PUMPKIN. 

The  pumpkin  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
farm  than  the  garden.  For  an  agricultural 
plant  it  is  of  great  value  for  cattle,  while  a 
few  distinct  varieties  are  excellent  for  pies. 
Pumpkins  are  not  so  particular  in  regard  to 
soil  as  melons  or  cucumbers.  They  are  gene- 
rally raised,  on  a  large  scale,  on  cultivated 
farms,  between  the  hills  of  Indian  corn.  The 
Large  Cheese,  and  Cashaw  Crook-neck,  may 
be  planted  in  fields  by  themselves  with  suc- 
cess, eight  to  ten  feet  apart  each  way,  and  four 
seeds  to  the  hill,  according  to  the  variety 
planted.    The  varieties  most  valuable  are  : 

Large  Cheese — Hardy  and  very  productive  ; 
skin  fine,  deep  reddish  orange;  flesh  thick, 
yellow  and  fine  grained,  sweet  and  well  fla- 
vored ;  a  variety  for  family  use. 

Cashaw — Similar  to  the  above  in  many  re- 
spects, but  is  of  more  value,  as  it  can  be 
kept  for  family  use  through  the  whole  winter. 

Connecticut  Field — A  large  yellow  variety, 
the  best  for  field  culture ;  productive  and 
valuable  for  feeding  to  stock. 

Mammoth — A  very  large,  coarse  growing 
variety,  very  productive ;  grows  to  a  large 
size,  often  weighing  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


TRAPPING  INSECTS. 

GiRARD  National  Bank,  ) 

Philadelphia,  July  10, 1871. 5 
S.  S.  Ratiivon,  Esq.— Dear  Sir :    I  send 
you  by  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  a  quan- 
tity of  moths,  beetles,  &c.,  which  I  caught  in 
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24  quart  bottles,  each  half  full  of  molasses 
and  vinegar,  in  equal  parts.  The  bottles  were 
suspended  from  apple  trees.  I  have  four  times 
as  many  bottles  up,  but  I  threw  the  balance 
of  the  insects  away.  If  you  can  distinguish 
these  insects  sufficiently  to  give  the  names 
and  habits  of  those  which  are  the  most  de- 
structive to  fruit  or  vegetables,  so  that  I  may 
communicate  the  information  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society,  of  which  we 
are  both  members,  I  will  be  obliged  to  you. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 
W.  L.  ScnAFFER. 

As  we  always  desire  to  do  all  the  good  we 
can  that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  op- 
portunities, and  to  disseminate,  as  widely  as 
possible,  any  information  we  may  be  able  to 
impart  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
above  communication,  we  have  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  answer  it  through  the  columns  of  The 
Farmer,  on  account  of  its  general  interest. 

The  insects  referred  to  came  to  hand,  and 
after  separating  the  clotted  mass  we  counted 
1,892  specimens,  belonging  to  the  orders  Lin- 

DOPTERA,  COLEOrTERAjHYMENOPTERA,  and 

DiPTERA ;  but  many  of  the  first  named  order 
were  specifically  undistinguishable,  their  spe- 
cific character  being  obliterated  by  their  im- 
mersion in  the  liquid,  and  their  consequent 
adhesion;  but  this  is  not  much  of  a  loss  to 
horticulture.  All  the  insects  of  this  order — 
including,  in  common  language,  the  Butter- 
fiies  and  Moths— are  the  fruitful  progenitors 
of  the  various  kinds  of  true  "  caterpillars  " 
and  "  cutworms,"  and  all  are  more  or  less  de- 
structive to  vegetation  of  some  kind,  as  well 
as  fruits,  woolen  fabrics,  bee-hives,  &c.,  and 
therefore  no  one  can  go  very  far  wrong  m  de- 
stroying them,  without  discrimination. 

Only  four  specimens  of  these  Lepidopterous 
insects  belonged  to  the  Durnia,  or  day-flyers; 
namely,  two  of  tJanessa  aM/topa,  the  larvse  of 
which  are  vcy  destructive  to  the  foliage  of 
the  poplar  and  the  willow ;  and  two  of  Euda- 
mus  tytirus,  one  of  the  leaf-rollers,  which  in- 
fest the  common  and  the  honey-locust ;  554 
belonged  to  the  ISTocturnia,  or  night-llyers, 
and  we  recognize  among  them  various  spe- 
cies of  Catocala,  Calimorpha,  Notodonta,  Arc- 
tia,  Spilosoma,  Apatela,  Agrotis,  Hadena,  Anis- 
opteryx,  Hypena,  Carpocapsa^  Tortrix  and 
Tinea.  These  include  canker-worms,  hairy 
caterpillars,  the  bee-moth,  cut-worms  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  leaf-rollers,  apple  worms,  and  other 
hateful  and  destructive  larvce.    Although  the 


destruction  of  these  insects  in  the  imago  state 
is  doubtless  a  good  work,  under  any  circum- 
stances, yet  the  real  good  we  do  will  depend 
upon  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
have  deposited,  their  eggs  before  they  have 
come  to  partake  of  the  "  seductive  sweets"  in 
our  traps.  Nevertheless,  we  recommend  our 
correspondent  to  fight  them  "  on  that  line" 
all  summer,  and  until  late  autumn. 

Of  coleopterous  insects,  there  were  125 
specimens,of  which  four  were  Elaphideon  puta- 
tor,  the  common  long-horned  "Oak-pruner," 
and  all  the  others  belonged  to  the  family 
ELATERiDiE,  commonly  called  "  hammer- 
bug,"  and  the  larva3  of  which  are  either  wood- 
borers,  grain,  grass,  and  corn-root  feeders; 
some  of  which  are  recognizable  as  the  destruc- 
tive "  wire-worm."  Among  these  we  recog- 
nize Melanotus,  Agriotes,  Elater,  Liidius,  Za- 
brus,  Athous,  Dolopius,  and  others.  These, 
therefore,  may  also  be  destroyed  without  dis- 
crimination. 

There  were  106  pecimens  of  Ilymcnopte  r- 
ous,  or  "clear-winged"  insects,  and  57  of  these 
were  Vespa  maculata,  the  common  "  hornet ;" 
10  are  Vespa  i/erwanica,  the  common"  yellow- 
jacket,"  and  2  Vespa  vidgaris,  a  species  which, 
like  the  hornet,  builds  a  spherical  nest  in 
bushes;  10  a,ve  jjoUstes  angidatus ;  11,  P.  fus- 
catus ;  2,  Bombus ;  2,  Eiimenus ;  2,  Apis  and 
10,  Formica.  All  thsc  insects,  in  the  imago 
state,  are  fond  of  the  juices  of  such  fruits  as 
are  the  ripest,  sweetest  and  most  luscious,  and 
often  disfigure  the  finest  specimens  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  nectarine,  and  berries  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  but  in  the  larvcc  state  they  are 
entirely  harmless. 

But  as  these  and  other  Hymenoptertc  ren- 
der us  some  service,  we  cannot  recommend 
their  indiscriminate  slaughter,  except  on  the 
score  of  necessity,  being  found  in  bad  company. 
For  instance,  Eumenes,  being  fossorial  in  its 
habits,  catches  and  stores  its  earth-cells  with 
noxious  caterpillars,  to  feed  its  young.  A2ns 
supplies  our  tables  with  honey,  and  produces 
the  useful  resin  called  "  bees-wax."  Bomhus 
assists  in  vegetable  fertilization.  Vespa  macu- 
lata  makes  a  raid  on  annoying  house-flies ;  but 
Formica,  which  are  species  of  ants,  are  some- 
times pests  in  various  ways,  and  Polistes,  the 
paper-making  wasps,  are  rather  neutral  in 
character,  and  therefore  it  makes  very  little 
difi'erence,  one  way  or  another,  in  regard  to 
them. 

Of  DiPTERA  there  were  1,103  specimens,  of 
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which  seven  belonged  to  the  genus  Tabanus, 
large  forest-flies,  very  annoying  to  horse-flesh ; 
and  the  remainder  belonged  to  the  family 
MusciD.E.  These  were  mainly  Caliphora  vomi- 
iorm,  and  Aa?7;yia— flesh-flies,  or  "  blow-flies," 
and  Musca  domestica,  regina  and  hirticoUis, 
common  house-flies,  and  allied  species.  Much 
as  flies  may  annoy  us  in  the  imago  state,  yet 
in  the  larvce  state  they  perform  an  important 
sanitary  function  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
by  their  assistance  in  the  decomposition  of  pu- 
trid animal  and  vegetable  matter — indeed,  we 
should  have  an  unhealthy  miasmatic  atmos- 
phere if  we  had  no  moschetoes  nor  flies.  But, 
as  these  had  already  performed  their  chief  use 
before  they  were  captured — except  such  as 
may  not  have  yet  deposited  their  eggs — we 
need  not  regret  their  destruction,  or  make  a 
special  discrimination  in  their  favor. 

Perhaps  a  very  careful  and  correct  enume- 
ration of  these  insects,  would  have  demon- 
strated that  there  were  at  least  two  thousand 
specimens  in  the  mass,  and  yet  among  all 
these  there  was  not  a  single  curcuUo.  There  are 
CuRCULiONiD.E  that  are  pollonaceous  or  mil- 
liflcous,  but  the  one  that  infests  the  peach 
and  the  plum  seems  to  only  "  lay  low"  and 
plan  mischief. 

On  the  whole,  our  correspondent,  we  think, 
is  doing  ajood  work,  and  we  trust  our  readers, 
who  are  "concerned,"  will  do  likewise.     R. 


J.  G.  G.,  Esq.,  Mouniville,  Lan.  Co.— The 
insects  collected  from  the  flowers  of  the  "com- 
mon Sumac,"  some  with  long,  deflexed  and 
conspicuouslj'-veiued  wings,  some  with  rudi- 
meutal  wings,  and  others  with  no  wings  at 
all,  are  the  larvae, pupm  and  iviago  of  a  Pseu- 
do-neuropterous  species,  belonging  to  the 
family  Psocid^k,  of  which  there  are  about 
a  dozen  different  species  described  as  be- 
longing to  North  America.  They  are  often 
found  densely  congregated  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  old,  moss-covered  pailings,  fence  rails, 
stones,  and  like  places,  feeding  on  the  minute 
lichens  which  grow  there.  They  have  promi- 
nent eyes,  long  and  slender  antennie  and  legs, 
and  are  fast  runners  when  disturbed,  but  mani- 
fest a  strong  disposition  to  keep  close  together 
in  masses,  when  iu  repose.  We  have  found  a 
species  very  abundant  on  the  flowers  of  the 
"  Alianthus,"  and  about  the  only  insect  which 
occurs  on  that  tree  in  any  considerable  num- 
bers.   They  are,  however,  entirely  harmless, 


and  therefore  no  danger  need  be  apprehended 
from  them  to  vegetation.  Your  insect  is  pro- 
bably Psocus  re?jo«ws,  which  is  also  sometimes 
found  massed  on  the  bark  of  old  apple  trees. 
The  species  vary  very  much,  and  are  diflicult 
to  determine,  even  by  those  who  make  their 
study  a  specialty.  They  are  very  delicate  in 
their  structure,  and  are  very  easily  crushed  in 
handling.  We  are  under  obligations  to  the 
'Squire  for  the  specimens  furnished,  a  very 
important  matter,  and  one  which  very  few 
persons  consider,  when  they  desire  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Entomology. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Manhelm  Township,  July  10, 1871. 

Messes.  Editors— X>ear  Sirs:  Having  re- 
ceived and  looked  over  the  last  number  of  the 
Lancaster  Farmer,  I  there  found  that  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the 
Orphan's  Court  Room  in  the  city  of  Lancas- 
ter, quite  an  interesting  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  the  production  of  wheat,  or  the 
profits  of  farming,  was  introduced,  and  to 
some  extent  discussed. 

Knowing  the  generous  and  indulgent  spirit 
you  possess,  I  would  humbly  venture  to  ask 
permission  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  subject,  at  some  time  indulging  the 
hope  that  the  gentlemen  who  were  engaged 
in  the  discussion  (whose  names  I  may  have 
occasion  to  use),  will  not  look  upon  me  as  a 
critic,  but  deal  with  me  as  a  fellow  farmer, 
who  is  about  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  they  are 
in  the  mire,  with  regard  to  the  successful 
raising  of  the  wheat  crop  ;  sincerely,  gentle- 
men it  is  information  I  am  seeking. 

As  I  am  no  grammarian,  and  consequently 
a  poor  writer,  I  therefore  trust  that  you  will 
excuse  all  errors  that  I  may  commit. 

In  the  flrst  place :  with  your  permission  I 
will  examine  the  tabular  statement  of  Mr. 
Johnson  Miller,  with  regard  to  the  production 
of  his  100  acre  farm,  for  the  period  of  six 
years;  that  is,  from  1804  to  1860  (both  in- 
cluded), as  published  in  the  June  number. 

Mr.  Miller  has  failed  to  give  us  a  balance 
sheet,  to  show  what  the  actual  profits  of  six 
years'  farming  operations  were.  I  beg  par- 
don, and  trust  that  he  will  excuse  me  for  en- 
deavoring to  do  so.  According  to  Mr.  Miller's 
statement,  for  six  years  he  had  an  income 
from  all  sources  oil'  the  farm,  of  Sll,712.48, 
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and  the  expenses  for  the  same  period  of  time 
were  S8,21G.99.  Now,  deducting  expenses 
from  income,  will  leave  a  balance  or  profit  of 
$3,495.49,  for  six  years ;  whether  Mr.  Miller 
counted  anything  for  himself  and  family  does 
not  appear ;  but  if  he  has,  he  certainly  has 
been  very  moderate  in  his  charges  for  their 
time  and  services  during  that  time.  Takingthe 
average  of  the  six  years'  charge,  for  farm 
hands,  we  will  have  S2G3.C0  I  per  year,  for 
all  the  labor  requisite  on  a  one  hundred  acre 
farm.  This  certainly  appears  to  be  a  very  low 
figure  ;  so  low,  indeed,  sirs,  that  I  would  not 
know  how  to  go  about  having  the  labor  done 
for  that  amount  of  money,  because  a  single 
good  hand  on  a  farm  during  the  time  spoken 
of  (and  even  now)  commands  from  $200  to 
S225  and  board  per  year,  besides  the  extra 
hands  required  for  harvesting  and  thrashing 
crops,  &c. 

N'ow,  taking  Mr.  Miller's  100  acres  of  land,  at 
about  the  average  cost  for  the  last  eight  years, 
which  I  think  would  be  $200  per  acre,  would 
make  a  capital  of  $20,000  invested,  which,  at 
6  per  cent.,  will  yield  $1,200  interest,  and 
counting  this  at  simple  interest  for  six  years  we 
will  have  $7,200.  Now  deduct  profits  of  farm- 
ing operations  from  interest,  and  it  will.leave 
Mr.  Miller  miaus  $3,804.51. 

I,  for  my  part,  Messrs.  Editors,  cannot  see 
how  raising  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre 
(as  intimated  in  the  report  of  yourlastmeetlng, 
inferred  from  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Miller,) 
will  pay  any  one  engaged  in  it.  My  sad  expe- 
rience is,  that  it  will  not. 

However  much  I  may  diff'er  with  Mr.  Miller, 
with  regard  to  the  profits  of  a  farm, when  only 
fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  raised  to  the 
acre,  I  nevertheless  admire  the  course  he  has 
laid  down  for  himself,  and  would  say  to  him  : 
go  on,  your  course  is  commendable,  and 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all  our  young  farmers. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  to  learn  that  he  at- 
tributes the  adoption  of  his  course  to  the 
teachings  of  Prof.  Beck.  I  myself  am  under 
great  obligations  to  the  venerable  gentleiiian 
for  impressing  the  same  spirit  upon  the  mind 
of  one  with  whom  I  am  closely  connected. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  discussion  on  the 
production  of  wheat,  among  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  I  find  Mr.  C.  L.  Hunsecker, 
an  old  and  experienced  miller  of  Lancaster 
county,  and  whose  judgment  with  regard  to 
quality  of  wheat  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
He  states  that  flour  made  of  wheat  raised 


here  is  worth  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  bbl.  less 
than  that  made  of  Western  wheat,  and  urges 
the  raising  of  the  crop  for  straw.  If  straw  is 
the  consideration,  had  we  not  better  raise 
rye. 

Mr.  Engle  was  of  the  opinion  that  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  British  Agricultu- 
rists there  could  be  more  than  fifteen  bushels 
raised  to  the  acre,  and  recommended  the  use 
of  bone-dust.  Mr.  P.  S.  Reist  viewed  the  sub- 
ject in  a  somewhat  different  light,  and  attribu- 
ted the  blame  entirely  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  farmers.  He  says  that  some  farmers  get 
rich  while  others  fail.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
fact,  but  the  majority  of  those  that  get  rich 
had  rich  parents  who  left  them  enough  to 
start  in  life,  with  a  farm  or  two  free  of  in- 
cumberances,  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
well  calculated  to  smooth  the  rough  and  rug- 
ged path  to  wealth  on  the  farm ;  whilst  others 
purchased  farms  about  half  covered  with 
mortgage  and  judgment  (a  very  unhandy  man- 
tle to  wear  when  only  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat 
can  be  raised  to  the  acre),  it  must  as  a  matter 
of  course  pinch  and  cramp  in  all  corners. 
Mr.  Reist  believes  there  can  be  more  wheat 
raised  to  the  acre;  so  do  I,  and  certainly 
would  do  so  if  I  knew  how.  He  says  he  has 
raised  from  30  to  35  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  but 
fails  to  point  out  the  process  by  which  he 
did  it.  I  myself  have  raised  that  number  of 
bushels,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm  that  aver- 
aged 40  bushels ;  but  this  was  years  ago,  when 
a  failure  in  the  wheat  crop  was  hardly  thought 
of,  or  was  a  novelty  at  least.  I  believe  with 
Mr.  Reist,  that  we  as  farmers,  are  behind  the 
times,  in  scientific  agricultural  knowledge. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Groff  has  like  myself,  been  looking, 
listening,  reading  and  experimenting,  with 
great  anxiety  of  mind,  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  a  hold  of  some  plan  by  which  to  raise 
the  good  old  crops  again,  but  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  with  the  exception  of  this 
year,  which  I  think  is  a  full  crop  both  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

Mr.  E.  Hoover  was  rather  undecided  in  his 
opinion,  and  seems  to  be  farming  more  for 
pleasure  than  for  profit. 

My  respectable  friend,  I.  L.  Landis,  is  of 
opinion  that  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre  will  not 
pay.  So  every  one  else  who  has  tried  it  must 
believe,  and  he  seems  to  think  we  might  raise 
cotton.  Our  soil  no  doubt  might  be  well 
enough  adapted  to  raise  the  cotton  crop,  but 
would  our  seasons  be  long  enough  ? 
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The  green  manuring,  of  which  Mr.  II.  K. 
Stoner  speaks,  I  have  seen  tried,  and  tried  it 
myself,  with  about  the  same  success  as  with 
barn-yard  manure. 

Mr.  Levi  S.  Reist  appears  to  be  despairing, 
and  believes  that  farmers  cannot  raise  much 
more  than  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Last  fall  wo  manured,  plowed,  harrowed, 
and  sowed,  as  usual,  and  this  season  have 
reaped  as  good  a  crop,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  as  we  have  harvested  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  "What  has  wrought  this  change  ? 
or,  what  was  wrong  for  a  number  of  years  ? 
Was  there  some  deficiency  in  the  soil?  or, 
was  it  owing  to  some  atmospheric  changes 
that  proved  detrimental  to  the  nourishing, 
filling,  and  ripening  of  the  wheat  berry? 
There  is  a  Scriptural  passage  that  may  be  ap- 
plicable here,  and  that  is :  "  Paul  may  plant, 
and  Apollos  water,  but  God  must  give  the 
increase." 


Messrs.  Editors  :  Having  advised  farmers 
in  a  former  number  of  The  Farmer  to  manu- 
facture their  own  fertilizers,. I  would  now 
again  remind  them  of  the  proper  time  to  com- 
mence a  compost  heap.  This  should  be  done 
so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  a  top  dressing  on 
wheat  after  it  is  sowed,  in  the  last  days  of 
September  or  the  beginning  of  October.  I 
would  recommend  late  sowing  when  manure 
is  on  hand  to  give  it  a  top-dressing.  By  good 
managemement  a  farmer  may  make  a  large 
pile  of  manure  soon  after  harvest  from  the 
straw  of  the  rakings  and  seed  wheat.  A 
s>eparate  manure  heap  should  be  made 
fcide  by  side,  and  the  situations  so 
constructed  that  the  washing  rains  and 
melting  snows  can  pass  through  them  so  as  not 
to  wash  away  the  richness  of  the  manure. 
Tlie  liquor  of  the  main  heap  should  run  into 
and  be  contained  in  the  compost-heap,  and 
this  bhould  consist  of  fresh  stable  manure 
made  after  harvest,  mixed  with  chatf  and 
straw,  and  all  waste  vegetable  matter  about 
the  farm,  mixed  every  week  with  either  plas- 
ter of  paris,  slaked  lime,  or  a  little  swamp 
muck.  One  hundred  bushels  of  air-slaked 
lime,  or  half  a  ton  of  plaster  of  paris  would 
answer  to  distribute  in  the  compost  weekly,  for 
ten  weeks,  to  make  enough  manure  to  give 
an  eight  or  ten  acre  field  a  good  top-dress- 
ing. There  is  nothing  that  assures  a  crop  of 
wheat  better  than  a  good  top-dressing.  We 
raised  our  best  wheat  this  year  on  a  second 


crop  through  top-dressing,  on  what  was  con- 
sidered the  poorest  field.  It  is  very  much  to 
be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  construction  of  barn-yards.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  and  cheap  than  the  pro- 
per construction  u{  cattle-yards  ;  it  can  bo 
made  concave  with  very  little  expense ; 
all  dung-yards  should  be  so  constructed  that 
outside  water  cannot  run  in,  nor  inside  liquid 
run  out.  Indeed  it  is  a  wise  saying  that  "  ma- 
nure is  the  farmer's  greatest  wisdom.''  It  has 
often  been  said  that,  in  tlie  West,  manure  is 
of  no  account ;  so  it  was  said  of  Old  Virginia  ; 
they  used  formerly  to  burn  their  straw  on 
their  fields  after  harvest ;  the  consequence  was 
that  you  can  now  buy  impoverished  lime- 
stone land  for  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre.  But  manure  will  even  tell  on  the  rich 
prairies  of  Illinois.  As  an  illustration  ;  a.-aan 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  great  cattle- 
yard  of  Chicago  bought  several  hundred  acres 
of  land ;  he  might  have  suppose  it  to  have 
been  rich  enough  for  all  purposes ;  but  ho 
thought  differently.  He  engaged  the  waste 
manure  in  the  cattle-pens,  and  had  it  hauled 
out  on  the  cars  to  his  prairie  farm,  spread  it 
over  the  beautiful  green  sward  of  his  fields, 
and  the  result  was,  two  or  three  times  as  much 
hay  from  the  acre,  and  much  better  than  the 
common  prairie  hay.  He  sells  His  hay  at  the 
cattle-yard— takes  hay  in  and  manure  back  — 
and  his  farm  makes  money  for  him  like  a 
gold  mine.  Hoping  that  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  Farmer  will  try  and  make  a  compost- 
heap,  as  recommended,  and  haul  it  on  his 
wheat  field,  after  it  is  sowed,  as  a  top-dress- 
ing, and  report  the  result  to  the  society. 

L.  8.  r. 

^~ 

Elizabeth  Fakms,         ( 
Brickerville,  July  14, 1871.  J 
Messrs.  Rathvon  &  Harris— G'en^s ;  As 
I  agreed,  I  will  give  you  a  report  of  the 
Elizabeth  Farms  Cheese  Factory,  for  the  month 
of  June,  1871. 

Number  of  pounds  of  milk  consumed,    57,003 
"  "  cheese  produced,    5,740 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  milk 

to  each  pound  of  cheese,        -        -    9  93-100 
Number  of  pounds  of  cheese  sold 

during  the  morth,     -       -        .        7,9814-9 
Net  amount  realized  from  sale  of 

chec'je, §^1,274  GG 

Also  a~.out  400  cheeses  on  hand. 

Yours,  &c.  with  due  respect, 

C.  W.  F.  Street,  Sup't. 
Cx.  Dawson  Coleman,  Proprietor. 
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[The  manufacture  of  Cheese  is  becoming  a 
subject  of  importance  in  the  productions  of 
our  county.  The  above  report  speaks  for 
itself,  and  iUustrates  an  encouraging  phase  in 
the  matter  of  our  domestic  produce,  especially 
(since  it  is  becoming  manifest  that  our  cereals 
are  less  productive  and  certain  than  they 
were  in  our  earlier  agricultural  history.  It 
also  opens  a  door  to  those  who  may  be  too 
conscientious  to  devote  the  soil  to  some  other 
better  paying  crops  than  wheat,  oats  and  rye, 
in  case  their  unproductiveness  should  fall  be- 
low the  present  average  too  far  to  pay  the 
farmer  for  his  hard  labor.  It  also  opens  a 
wider  door  to  the  introduction  of  more  pro- 
lific milch-stock,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  blessings  of  the  nineteenth^  century 
among  us.  We  wish  the  enterprise  abundant 
success,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will  secure  it, 
without  regard  to  our  wishes,  as  it  ougH  to. — 
Eds.I 


STRAWBERRY  CROP— LARGE  YIELD. 


MESSRS.  EDITORS  :  In  a  copy  of  the 
Mound  City  Messenger  sent  me,  I  see  a 
notice  by  the  editor  of  the  large  crop  of  straw- 
berries raised  by  Mr.  F.  A.Hogendobler,  who 
formerly  resided  near  Mountville,  this  county, 
but  now  near  Villa  Ridge,  Pulaski  county, 
Illinois.  The  editor  says  :  "Mr.  H.  this  season, 
from  one  scant  acre  in  strawberries,  has 
realized  S560.  This  amount  was  realized 
over  all  expenses,  cost  of  boxes,  picking, 
freight,  &c.  The  picking  alone  cost  him  over 
seventy  dollars.  Besides  this,  he  allowed  a 
neighbor  to  pick  considerable  for  market,  at 
the  nominal  sum  of  two  cents  per  quart,  and 
others  for  their  own  use." 

Mr.  Ilogendobler  has  also  just  informed 
me  by  letter,  July  8th,  that  he  commenced 
shipping  peaches  about  two  weeks  ago  (this 
was  about  the  last  week  in  June).  First, 
Hale's  Early,  now  Froth's  Early,  then  Craw- 
ford's Early,  George  the  Fourth,  and  so  on. 
lie  is  getting  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
one-third  of  a  bushel,  and  thinks  he  may  safely 
say  he  will  have  over  a  thousand  bushels,  and 
that  they  will  average  him  through  the  season 
about  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 
He  never  saw  grapes  bear  so  full,  has  one 
hundred  and  fifty  vines,  and  judges  that  each 
vine  will  average  a  bushel  of  grapes  *,  no  rot 
or  mildew.  His  fig  trees,  too,  are  loaded  with 
fruit. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGES. 

Prof.  Kelsey,  at  Kansas  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty's meeting,  June  7th,  1871,  stated  that  he 
had  set  out  two  hundred  miles  of  hedge  this 
season,  and  could  raise  a  hedge  for  about 
twenty-five  cents  per  rod.  That  it  was  the 
custom  once  to  plant  close — six  to  eight  inch- 
es apart — and  cut  back  each  year,  but  the 
practice  had  not  succeeded  so  well,  as  some  of 
the  plants  had  been  crowded  too  thick  and  they 
died  out,  leaving  gaps.  Now  he  planted  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  inches  apart  and  cultivated 
well,  and  when  strong  enough,  plashed  it  by 
cutting  half  through  close  to  the  ground,  so 
as  to  bend  the  plants  down  horizontally  with 
the  row,  filling  up  the  vacant  places,  and 
keeping  the  hedge  trimmed  narrow,  so  the 
plants  will  have  light  and  air,  and  not  die  out. 
By  this  method,  in  four  or  five  years  you  will 
have  a  hedge  impervious  to  bulls  or  bears — 
pigs  or  chickens. 

NO  MORE  PRUNING  OF  TREES. 

In  my  young  days  I  was  told  that  when  wG 
transplant  a  tree  it  was  necessary  to  cut  back 
or  reduce  the  top  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
the  loss  of  roots,  and  I  always  acted  on  that 
principle,  and  I  have  been  under  the  belief 
that  trees  grew  more  vigorously  and  certainly 
by  having  their  tops  reduced  ;  now,  however, 
in  our  old  days,  we  are  told  our  practice  has 
been  all  wrong. 

Dr.  Stayman,  of  Kansas,  associate  editor  of 
the  Western  Pomologist,  strongly  protests 
against  the  old  practice  of  pruning  trees  in  all 
cases.  He  says  :  "Whenever  a  limb  or  twig  is 
amputated,  there  is  a  commencement  of  dis- 
ease. That  trees  when  transplanted  should 
never  be  cut  back ;  that  he  has  in  thousands  of 
instances,  on  transplanting  trees  in  orchards, 
&c.,  tried  the  experiment  of  reducing  the  tops, 
and  that  almost  without  an  exception  those 
trees  not  pruned  were  the  most  healthy, 
thrifty,  and  in  a  few  years  had  out-grown  the 
trees  that  were  cut  back.  If  we  shorten  in,  or 
prune  a  tree  at  transplanting,  we  rob  it  of  its 
buds,  which  are  the  germs  of  life,  and  in  that 
proportion  retard  its  growth  and  prolong  its 
evaporation,  and  hasten  its  destruction.— 
Scraps  gleaned  by  J.  B.  G. 


The  eye  of  a  master  will  do  more  work  thatt 
bis  hands. 
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[D^  "We  call  the  attention  of  our  subscrib- 
ers to  the  yellow  slip  on  the  cover  showing 
the  amount  of  their  indebtedness,  and  will  be 
obliged  for  prompt  remittances. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  tho  liberal  in- 
ducements to  agents  we  are  oflfering  in  our 
advertising  columns  for  new  subscribers. 

AVe  also  take  occasion  to  say  that  no  paper 
will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrearages  are 
paid,  as  the  postal  laws  very  explicitly  state 
that  when  one  or  more  papers  are  taken  from 
the  P.  O.,  the  person  becomes  responsible. 
All  who  find  on  the  yellow' slip  on  the  Farm- 
er "Jan., '09,"  "  May, '70,"  "Feb.,  '71,"  or 
any  date  prior  to  "Aug.,  '71"  will  know  they 
arc  in  arrears,  and  our  terms  are  in  anvance. 


OCT'  We  want  an  agent  in  every' township  in 
the  State  to  canvass  for  subscribers,  and  are 
willing  to  'give  them  all  the  profits  for  the 
next  two  years.  We  have  all  the  necessary 
material  to  begin  work  with  at  ouroftice,  and 
will  give  it  to  any  good,  responsible  parties 
that  call  or  address  the  publisher  by  mail. 


MEETING   OF  AGRICULTURAL    AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SOCIETY  met  July  3, 1 871,  in  the  Orphans' 
Court  Room,  and  organized.  Henry  M. 
Engle,  President,  and  A.  Harris,  Secretary. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  There  being  but  few  members  in 
attendance,  a  motion  was  made  and  adopted, 
postponing  the  discussion  of  the  tobacco  and 
wheat  questions  to  next  meeting. 


S.  S.  Rathvon  read  an  essay  on  insect  larv- 
ology.  H.  M.  Engle  presented  to  the  society 
two  volumes  of  Bates's  History  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  Mr.  Engle  for  the  donation.  Society, 
on  motion,  adjourned. 


We  have  received  and  placed  upon  our  ex- 
change list  No.  3,  "Vol.  I.  of  The  Patent  lli<jU 
Gazette,  published  by  the  "  Inventors'  Exhi- 
bition and  Patent-Right  Association,"  12 
Warren  street,  New  York.  This  is  a  sixteen 
page  royal  quarto,  on  good  paper,  and  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  those  who  may  have  busi- 
ness with  the  Patent  Ollice  Department,  or 
who  are  in  the  patent  right  business.  It  has 
its  executive  offices,  its  trustees,  its  advising 
and  consulting  attorneys  and  its  experts. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed  to 
Henry  Gemer,  P.  O.  box  4544,  New  York. 
Send  for  a  prospectus. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  history 
of  the  late  war  in  Europe  between  Germany 
and  France,  issued  by  the  National  Publishing 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  written  by  J. 
B.  McCabe,  one  of  our  most  popular  Ameri- 
can authors.  It  is  a  work  of  near  800  pages, 
and  its  typographical  execution  is  superb. 
The  work  includes  a  complete  history  of  the 
war  from  the  period  of  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  contending  parties 
until  the  final  overthrow  of  the  communist 
party  in  Paris.  The  work  is  illustrated  with 
near  150  engravings.  From  our  examination 
of  the  work  it  strikes  us  as  being  one  of  great 
merit,  as  it  depicts  in  smooth  and  flowing  lan- 
guage the  varied  battle  scenes  between  the 
two  greatest  combatants  of  modern  times. 
The  causes  that  originally  led  to  the  war  are 
depicted  and  set  forth  in  a  manner  that  only 
couldbe  done  by  one  having  the  inside  view  of 
the  workings  of  European  politics..  The  story 
of  this  Titanic  contest  can  only  be  found  iu  a 
work  of  the  character  of  the  one  just  issued, 
and  all  persons  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  world's  history  should  be 
in  possession  of  such  a  work.  It  is  issued  in 
English  and  German,  and  the  publishers  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  canvassers  in  every 
county  of  the  United  States.  The  edition  wc 
have  examined  is  the  German  one,  and  its 
style,  while  easy,  is  so  brilliant  and  eloquent 
that  the  sublime  beauty-chill  is  oft  excited  in 
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the  perusal  of  its  glowing  periods— a  sign 
surely  indicative  that  a  gifted  pen  has  wrought 
in  its  composition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

REVIEW  OF  JULY  NUMBER. 

BY  HUMBOLDT. 

THE  essay  of  W.  L.  D.  will  be  read  with 
interest.  It  is  facts  collected  by  close 
personal  observation.  The  glowing  account 
of  the  luscious  fruits  which  can  be  produced 
in  Florida  might  induce  our  pomological  friend, 
J.  B.  Garber,  to  migrate  thither,  even  in  his 
advanced  age. 

Seasoning  of  Foof^Z.— This  is  an  important 
subject.  Persons  differ  so  much  in  regard  to 
it  that,  perhaps,  six  months  of  the  year  have 
their  advocates  as  best.  It  is  time  the  ques- 
tion were  settled. 

Wheat  Culture.— The  question  of  how  to 
produce  the  best  wheat  has  been  discussed 
and  written  upon  so  much  that  it  has  become 
almost  stale.  However,  as  it  affects  so  large 
a  proportion  of  mankind,  it  is  important  that 
the  subject  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
producer. 

Beep  Plowing. — A  sensible  article,  and 
proves  that  there  are  also  progressive  men  in 
the  South.  Were  iLs  teachings  followed,  it 
would  prove  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  South, 
but  wherever  carried  into  effect,  notwithstand- 
ing Dr.  Trimble's  theory  to  the  contrary. 

Bumhle-Bees. — According  to  the  Turf,  Field 
and  Farm,  the  bumble-bee  plays  a  more  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  economy  of  nature  than 
he  has  hitherto  received  credit  for.  Who 
knows  but  he  may  yet  receive  Legislative 
protection,  should  his  services  become  better 
understood.  The  hint  given  by  the  Mass. 
Ploughman  is  plausible  and  worthy  of  trial. 

The  Plum,  by  i?.— The  question  of  plums 
or  no  plums  seems  to  hinge  simply  upon  cur- 
culio  or  no  curculio.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
he  may,  with  proper  means  and  vigilance,  be 
kept  at  bay  so  much  as  to  make  the  plum 
crop  as  certain  as  any  other  fruit.  This  is 
proven  by  the  success  of  parties  who  syste- 
matically apply  the  jarring  system.  Kone 
other  has  yet  been  so  generally  successful. 

Ladybirds  and  Potato  Vines. — Mr.  R.  has 
so  often  urged  the  importance  of  being  able 


to  distinguish  our  insect  friends  and  foes, 
which  the  article  referred  to  proves  is  not  at 
all  understood.  Unless  the  matter  be  better 
understood  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  must 
continue  to  grope  their  way,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  the  dark. 

C.  T.  F.  urges  the  free  application  of  the 
pruning-knife  to  fruit  trees.  There  is  much 
force  in  his  remark,  but  its  indiscriminate  use 
at  an  improper  season  may  and  often  has 
caused  more  injury  then  benefit. 

Random  Sketches  by  H.  M.  E. — The  article 
contains  some  valuable  hints,  which,  if  closely 
observed,  might  be  of  great  value  to  persons 
generally,  and  a  benefit  to  the  community  at 
large. 

Leached  Ashes  as  a  Manure. — That  this  is 
valuable  as  a  manure,  there  is  no  question, 
but  that  no  substance  is  equal  to  it  is  rather 
too  sweeping  an  assertion. 

If  a  decoction  of  walnut  leaves  will  effectu- 
ally keep  off  flies  from  horses  and  cattle  it 
seems  cruel  not  to  relieve  our  dumb  animals 
from  being  continually  tormented  by  these 
pests. 

We  trust  the  illustrations  in  The  Farmek 
will  be  appreciated.  They  are  a  sure  indi- 
cation that  your  journal  is  progressing.  The 
complimentary  notice  given  by  the  Journal  of 
the  Farm  also  bears  testimony  thereto. 

Observations  of  the  West,  by  S.  S.  B. — It  is 
evident  that  the  gentleman  keeps  his  eyes 
open  when  abroad,  as  he  has  always  some- 
thing to  report  that  is  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic— farmers  in  particular. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Milk,  by  Dr.  0.  G.  W.— 
A  very  important  question,  financially,  to  all 
consumers  of  the  article,  and  were  it  not  that 
doctors  so  much  disagree,  it  might  make  a 
considerable  revolution  in  our  culinary  de- 
partment. 

English  Sparrows.— Tvust  the  charge  against 
these  nearly  naturalized  citizens  will  not  be 
sustained.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  those 
who  imported  them  had  not  made  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  nature  and 
habits.  Should  they  prove  enemies  instead 
of  friends,  the  sooner  they  are  exterminated 
the  better.     What  will  our  ornithologist  say 

to  it  ? 

♦ 

SWARMING  BEES. 

We  extract  the  following  from  an  essay 
read  before  the  Champaign  County  Agricultu- 
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ral  Society,  at  a  late  meeting,  by  H.  J.  Dun- 
lap,  as  reported  in  the  Champaign  County  Ga- 
zette : 

Apiarians  who  attend  to  their  bees  do  not 
have  any  natural  swarms  if  they  can  help  it, 
but  swarm  them  artificially.  This  is  done  in 
many  ways.  My  practice  is  to  use  two 
swarms  to  make  a  third.  First,  the  bees  are 
smoked  with  rotten  wood— this  renders  them 
docile ;  then  two  or  three  frames  of  comb, 
with  adhering  bees,  are  taken  out  and  placed 
in  a  clean  hive — this  is  placed  where  the  old 
one  stood, and  the  old  one,  after  having  empty 
combs  or  frames  to  replace  those  taken  out, 
is  removed  to  the  place  of  another  hive  which 
has  plenty  of  bees,  and  this  hive  is  removed 
to  another  situation.  I  prefer  to  commence 
at  one  end  of  the  row  of  hives  when  possible 
— but  sometimes  this  cannot  be  done,  for  they 
may  not  all  be  strong  enough  to  divide.  Care 
phould  be  taken  to  jilace  the  heaviest  swarms 
together,  then  it  will  be  more  easily  done.  In 
three  or  four  days  the  third  swarm,  which  so 
far  has  only  been  removed, maybe  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  The  old  bees  returning 
from  the  field  naturally  return  to^their  old 
home,  and  are  well  received  by  even  strange 
swarms  if  laden,  while  one  that  comes  empty- 
handed  will  be  destroyed.  In  this  manner  of 
dividing  swarms  it  makes  but  little  difference 
which  hive  gets  the  old  queen ;  but  if  a  new 
queen  is  ready,  or  a  sealed  queen  cell,  then 
we  must  know  where  the  old  queen  is,  for  she 
will  destroy  either.  It  is  no  more  possible  for 
two  queens  to  exist  in  one  hive  without  fight- 
ing than  it  is  for  two  women  to  rule  in  the 
same  house  without  getting  up  a  "muss,"  al- 
though exceptions  have  been  knowiA  in  both 
cases. 

The  b3es,  on  being  deprived  of  their  queen, 
immediately  commence  to  repair  her  loss  by 
making  queen  cells,  often  twenty  or  thirty  in 
one  hive.  This  is  doubtless  to  guard  against 
accidents.  In  fifteen  days  the  young  queen 
issues,  and  the  balance  of  the  cells  are  de- 
stroyed. In  three  or  four  days  she  leaves  the 
hives  for  the  purpose  of  mating,  then  returns 
never  to  leave  it  again  until  she  leads  out  a 
swarm  or  dies.  Where  natural  swarming 
takes  place,  the  young  queen  sometimes  leads 
out  the  second  swarm  on  the  ninth  day  after 
the  old  queen  has  left.  Bees  reverse  the  rule 
in  vogue  now-a-days — the  old  ones  leave  the 
house  to  the  children  and  commence  over 
again  themselves.    It  would  doubtless  please 


many  of  the  young  folks  to  have  their  ances- 
tors follow  the  same  plan. 

The  young  queen  commences  laying  about 
the  20th  day,  and  in  40  days  afterward  her 
first  children  will  fly  out  of  the  hive.  The 
time  of  flying  out  may  vary  some  either  way. 
My  first  Italians  did  not  fly  until  45  days  after 
the  queen  was  introduced,  although  the  hive 
was  full  of  them  twenty  days  after  her  intro- 
duction. 

We  can  now  account  for  the  failure  of  many 
late  swarms.  We  see  that  it  requires  sixty 
days  from  the  time  that  a  queen  cell  is  started 
before  there  are  any  young  bees  to  commence 
gathering  honey.  The  ordinary  period  of  a 
bee's  usefulness  is  said  to  be  five  or  six  weeks 
during  the  honey  season,  although  I  believe 
they  are  said  to  live  seven  months  at  the  out- 
side, when  not  required  to  work  hard.  There- 
fore we  see  that  early  swarms  are  the  most 
profitable.  All  stocks  should  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  divide  as  soon  as  the  white  clover 
commences  to  blossom.  This  lasts  usually 
forty  days,  sometimes  longer,  although  in  a 
dry  season  like  last  year  but  little  honey  is 
derived  from  it.  During  this  time  even  a  weak 
swarm  may  lay  up  stores  to  carry  it  through 
the  last  two  weeks  of  July,  and  the  first  two 
of  August,  when  buckwheat  and  other  plants 
sh«uld  render  honey  abundant.  Now,  if  we 
have  divided  our  swarms,  say  the  first  week 
in  June,  we  have  an  abundance  of  honey  for 
the  young  bees  to  eat,  and  a  surplus  that  will 
enable  them  to  live  over  the  famine  that  is 
almost  certain  to  come  in  July  or  August, 
after  which  time  there  will  be  plenty  of  young 
active  workers  to  gather  surplus  for  the  apia- 
rian and  winter  stores  for  themselves.  Should 
we,  however,  neglect  our  swarming  until  July, 
we  weaken  the  swarm  just  when  they  most  need 
all  their  strength.  The  queen  fills  the  cells 
with  eggs,  the  young  bees  eat  the  honey  in  the 
hive  and  that  brought  in  by  the  reduced  mem- 
bers faster  than  it  can  be  produced.  The  end 
may  be  easily  seen.  The  worker  becomes 
discouraged,  as  many  a  man  has  done,  who 
sees  his  daily  earnings  eaten  up  before  he  has 
fairly  earned  them  ;  his  credit  is  played  out 
(bees  don't  have  the  habit  of  lending,  although 
the  strong  make  forced  loans  from  the  weak) 
and  in  his  desperation  he  also  borrows  from 
his  neighbors  or  commits  suicide. 

In  such  cases  the  bees  are  attacked  by 
moths— by  robbers— and  abandon  their  hives 
in  disgust.    Many  such  cases  occur  every  yea  r 
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and  the  bee-keeper  is  none  the  wiser.  In  all 
cases  of  swarming,  we  should  give  the  new 
swarm  either  a  queen  or  a  capped  queen  cell. 
This  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Oftentimes,  when  destitute  of  a  queen,  a 
worker  will  attempt  to  fulfill  her  duties,  but  in 
such  cases  her  progeny  are  all  drones.  A  fer- 
tile worker  usually  deposits  her  eggs  promis- 
cuously, while  a  queen  deposits  hers  in  regu- 
lar order,  one  in  each  cell.  The  other  leaves 
the  eggs  sticking  on  the  sides  of  the  cells, 
often  a  dozen  in  one  cell.  In  a  case  like  this 
cards  of  comb  with  eggs  and  brood  must  be 
given  the  swarm,  first  removing  the  bee  that 
lays  the  eggs.  This  will  make  them  raise  a 
queen. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER. 

THE  editor  of  How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay 
writes  of  the  above  as  follows :  I  con- 
sider Alsike  or  Sweedish  clover  more  valuable 
than  Red  clover.  It  is  more  hardy  and  per- 
manent than  Red  clover,  as  the  coldest  weath- 
er does  not  affect  it ;  its  roots  branch  far  more, 
and  penetrate  the  soil  with  three  times  as 
many  rootlets.  Therefore,  as  a  subsoiler  and 
fertilizer,  it  is  three  times  as  valuable  ;  and  it 
stools  to  a  greater  extent,  throwing  out  many 


stalks,  and  the  stalks  throw  out  many  branch- 
es, thus  making  a  very  large  amount  of  fine 
forage  of  first  quality.  Alsike,  in  most  soils, 
makes  a  very  tall  growth,  but  being  of  a  fine 
growth,  it  lodges, unless  sown  with  some  stiff 
grasses,  or  other  forage  plants  that  will  hold 
it  up.  Timothy,  oats  and  Lucerne  are  good 
forage  plants  to  sow  with  Alsike.  And  it  will 
stay  green  longer  than  most  of  our  forage 
plants,  and  through  the  winter  offers  the 
largest  bite  of  green  food,  as  it  covers  the  soil 
in  one  perfect  mat.  It  is  at  this  time,  Janu- 
ary 5th,  a  perfect  green  mat,  six  inches  thick, 
of  succulent  food,  that  stock  of  all  kinds 
devour  with  great  relish.  I  have  had  it  grow 
to  the  height  of  six  feet  six  inches  on  mode- 
rately rich,  moist  soil ;  but  it  all  lodged  for 
the  want  of  support.  The  last  hay-making, 
it  was  cut  three  feet  in  height,standing  alone  at 
that  height ;  it  made  the  best  hay.  Of  all  the 
other  forage  plants  grown,  it  stands  cropping 
better  than  the  other  clover.  Whilst  the  Red 
clover  fields  look  bare  and  nearly  blank,  the 
Alsike  fields  are  one  mass  of  dried  and  green 
forage.  It  is  one  of  the  best  honey  plants, 
as  the  common  bee,  with  the  Italian,  make 
it  their  head-quarters  in  the  flowering  sea- 
son, as  can  be  seen  by  the  vast  number  gath- 
ering honey  from  flower  to  flower.  Alsike 
can  be  left  standing  longer  in  condition  to  be 
cut  as  hay,  than  almost  any  other  forage 
plants  ;  but  when  left  stand  too  long  the  seed 
will  be  lost,  as  it  readily  shells  its  seed  out ; 
therefore,  if  seed  is  wanted,  it  must  be  cut  as 
soon  as  the  pods  commence  to  turn  yellow, 
otherwise,  if  left  to  get  over-ripe,  the  seed 
will  be  lost.  The  first  crop  must  be  cut  for 
seed.  From  two  to  three  quarts  are  sown  per 
acre,  when  other  seed  is  sown  with  it — from 
three  to  four  quarts  are  sown  alone.  It  should 
be  sown  as  other  Red  clover  is  sown,  and  at 
the  same  time.  If  seed  is  the  object,  it 
should  be  sown  on  clean  ground,  as  the  seed 
is  fine ;  other  grass  seed  will  be  troublesome 
to  get  out. 


THE  REPOSE  OF  FLOWERS. 

Almost  all  flowers  sleep  during  the  night. 
The  marigold  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun,  and 
with  him  rises  weeping.  Many  plants  are  so 
sensitive  that  their  leaves  close  during  the 
passage  of  a  cloud.  The  dandelion  opens  at 
five  or  six  in  the  morning,  and  shuts  at  nine 
iu  the  evening.    The  common  daisy  shuts  up 
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iLs  "  (lay's  eye"  to  meet  the  early  beams  of 
the  morniug  sun.  The  crocus,  tulip,  and  many 
others,  close  their  blossoms  at  difTerent  hours 
towards  evening.  The  ivy-leaved  lettuce 
opens  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  closes  at 
four  in  the  afternoon.  It  begins  to  expand  its 
magnificent,  sweet-scented  blossom  in  twi- 
liglit;  it  is  full  blown  at  midnight,  and  shuts, 
never  to  open  again,  with  the  dawn  of  day. 
In  a  clover  field  not  a  leaf  opens  until  after 
sunrise.  So  says  a  celebrated  English  author, 
who  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
plants,  and  often  watched  them  during  their 
quiet  slumber.  Those  plants  which  seem  to 
1)0  awake  all  night  he  styles  "the  bats  and  owls 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom." 


POTATO  BUGS. 

[See  July  number  of  The  Farmer,  p.  135,  second  column.] 

Tlie  Potato  Bug  is  doing  considerable  dam- 
age in  this  county.  The  insect  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  has  six  yellow 
stripes  along  the  back.  It  attacks  the  later 
potato  and  tomato  patches,  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  the  stalks  are  entirely  denuded 
of  leaves.  One  patch  of  potatoes  is  mention- 
ed, which  was  very  promising,  but  which  now 
will  not  produce  anything. 

THE  above  paragraph  purports  to  reflect 
a  voice  from  Somerset  county, Maryland, 
and  was  extracted  from  the  columns  of  the 
Princess  Anne  Ilerald,  by  a  Baltimore  paper, 
out  of  which  it  was  cut,  and  sent  to  us.  "  l^he 
Potato  bug" — is  very  indefinite,  when  we 
know  that  there  are  eight  or  ten  depredators 
upon  the  potato  vines,  and  we  donH  know 
which  one  the  people  mean. 

Here  is  something  more  satisfactory  :  Mr. 
Deitz,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  sends  us  a  box 
containing  ten  specimens  of  "  a  potato  bug," 
which,  he  says,  "is  destroying  our  potatoes, 
beets  and  tomato  viaes  up  here,  and  are  in- 
creasing to  an  alarming  extent."  The  names 
x)f  these  insects  are  Lyita  Marf/inata,  and  Lytta 
Vittata,  being  two  distinct  species.  They  be- 
long to  the  coleoptrous  family  Cantharidce, 
and  are  commonly  known  as  "  Blister-beetles''^ 
— indeed,  there  is  a  California  species  which 
possesses  the  blistering  qualities  almost  as 
'Strongly  as  the  "Spanish  fly,"  sold  by  drug- 
gists, and  which  belongs  to  the  same  family. 

We  have  known  these  insects,  besides  two 
Or  three  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  in 
this  locality,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 


past,  and  destructive  as  they  may  be  when 
they  are  numerous,  they  are  not  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  the  "Colorado  potato-bug," 
which  is  so  destructive  to  the  potato  crop  of 
the  Western  States,  and  which  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent species,  and  belongs  to  a  different  fam- 
ily. We  presume  from  the  size  mentioned  in 
the  above  extract  that  these  are  the  same  in- 
sects alluded  to  therein.  Hand-picking, drench- 
ing with  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap ,  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  tobacco,  dusting  with  White  Hellebore, 
or  Paris  green,  are  the  usual  remedies,  but  the 
latter  must  be  cautiously  handled,  as  they  are 
rank  poisons.  These  insects  only  attack  po- 
tatoes, beets,  tomatoes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
succulent  vegetation  In  their  mature  state — the 
larva  living  and  feeding  under  ground— and 
their  season  is  limited,  there  being  only  one 
brood  In  a  year  ;  but  the  Colorado-bug— i?o/-y- 
phora  10-Zinea/a— produces  many  broods,  the 
larva  and  imago,  both  feeding  on  the  vines,  and 
undergoing  their  transformations  there  also. 

R. 


THE  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

The  cattle  known  Indiscriminately  as  Jer- 
sey and  Alderney  cattle  are  the  same.  The 
correct  name  for  them  Is  Jersey  cattle.  The 
cattle  have  sometimes  been  named  the  "  crum- 
ple-horned,"  but  they  are  now  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Jersey."  One  of  the  breed- 
ers who  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  im- 
provement of  this  breed,  says  they  are  mis- 
called Alderney,  and  that  the  true  name  is 
Jersey.  It  Is  stated  by  C.  L.  Couteur  that 
the  cattle  of  the  Island  of  Alderney  were  im- 
proved by  the  Jersey,  which  had  been  more 
carefully  selected.  The  Channel  Islands, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney  and  Sark,  are  the 
native  home  of  these  cattle;  and  they  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  the 
province  of  Normandy,  In  France.  An  origi- 
nal Jersey  was  very  far  from  being  a  hand- 
some animal.  Its  redeeming  points  were  its 
soft  eyes,  fine  head.  Its  spotted,  fawn-like 
color,  its  gaily  crumpled  horns  and  its  capa- 
cious udder ;  but  it  was  ewe-necked,  hollow- 
backed,  high-shouldered,  flat-ribbed,  steep- 
rumped  and  cat-hammed.  These  bad  points, 
however,  have  been  bred  out,  and  the  Jersey 
is  now  straight,  full,  deep,  and  with  considera- 
ble breadth  and  medium  size.  They  are  re- 
garded with  favor  on  account  of  their  rich 
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milk,  and  the  quality  of  butter  they  will  pro- 
duce, lu  fact,  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey  farmer 
regards  the  butter-makingfproperty  as  most 
important,  because  it  is  from  it,  on  account  of 
the  excellent  color  and  flavor,  that  he  derives 
Ills  high  prices  and  his  chief  revenue.  Within 
the  past  twenty  years  these  cattle  have  ma- 
terially increased  in  size,  and  they  are  noted 
for  fattenmg  with  great  facility  when  they 
are  fed  for  that  purpose.  Beyond  their  value 
in  the  dairy  they  have  been  little  used  as  a 
profitable  cattle,  either  to  cross  with  or  keep 
as  stock,  where  beef  was  the  object.  As  a 
breed  that  furnishes  a  class  of  cows  adapted 
for  families,  and  as  pets  in  the  household  of 
suburban  residents  of  cities,  they  have  become 
favorites,  and  hence  we  see  them  largely 
bred  in  Kew  England,  Kew  Jersey,  and  in 
some  parts  of  New  York. — Michigan  Farmer. 


SHOULD  LAND  LIE  LONG  UNDER 

GRASS. 

In  a  system  of  farming  which  makes  grain 
and  root  crops  the  main  products,  in  which 
the  land  is  devoted  to  tillage,  and  pastures 
and  meadows  are  secondary  in  importance,  I 
think  experience  proves  it  unwise  to  let  a 
field  remain  longer  than  two  years  under  grass. 
If  the  object  sought,  by  letting  the  field  remain 
in  grass,  be  to  fertilize  it  thereby,  two  sea- 
sons are  enough  to  get  the  best  efl;'ects  from 
clover  which,  of  course  should  be  the  crop 
used.  If  the  field  is  allowed  to  be  under  grass 
a  long  time,  a  turf  of  June  grass,  white  clover, 
red  top,  or  timothy  is  formed,  the  soil  is  com- 
pacted, and  the  roots  of  the  grasses  cause  a 
great  deal  of  extra  labor  in  tilling  a  hoed 
crop,  and  often  are  not  killed  the  first  season, 
but  grow  and  damage  the  succeeding  grain 
crop.  Wire  worms  and  grubs  are  more  apt  to 
work  in  a  corn-crop  that  is  planted  on  a  stifi" 
soil,  than  on  a  tender,  young  clover  lay. 

I  have  observed  that  those  farmers  raise 
the  best  crops  who  do  not  let  the  fields  lie  more 
than  two  years  under  clover.  Then  manure 
and  plant  corn,  sow  barley  or  oats  the  next 
year,  then  seed  with  clover  again  and  summer- 
fallow  for  wheat. 

Later  years  we  have  more  trouble  from  the 
corn-grub  than  formerly,  we  think  so  at  least, 
though  this  enemy  to  corn  was  familiar  to  the 
Indians.  Where  there  is  danger  from  this 
source,  it  is  safer  to  summer-fallow  first,  then 
plant  corn,  and  so  spring-grain  and  seed  down. 


I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  objecting 
to  an  old  sod  for  a  corn  crop,  but  that  its 
tough  grass  roots  often  are  not  killed  by  the 
cultivation  given  to  corn,  and  live  over  and 
damage  the  grain  following;  and  that  wire- 
worms  and  grubs  are  apt  to  work  more  injury 
in  the  old  sod  than  in  a  new  one. 

Mowing  a  good  field  for  tillage,  several  sea- 
sons in  succession,  injures  it  for  bearing  grain 
crops ;  it  is  nearly  as  bad  as  other  cropping. 
A  field  that  lies  two  years  under  clover  should 
have  one  crop  of  clover  pastured,  or  else  per- 
mitted to  go  down  on  the  field.  A  crop  of 
clover  hay  followed  by  one  of  seed,  taken 
from  a  field,  runs  it  as  much  as  any  grain 
crop." — Rural  Home. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  in  Massachuetts  has  just  published 
the  report  of  their  third  year's  proceedings, 
in  Dumb  Animals,  the  society's  paper. 

The  report  claims  a  growth  of  popular  senti- 
ment favorable  to  the  cause,  and  less  disposi- 
tion to  ridicule  the  efforts  to  enforce  the  law, 
or  to  oppose  it.  The  society  has  entered, 
during  the  year,  87  prosecutions,  and  has  been 
successful  in  G7  ;  three  others  are  pending. 
The  fines  imposed  amount  to  $895,  The  rea- 
sons for  the  prosecutions  were  various.  Beat- 
ing horses  with  clubs  and  stones,  driving  dis- 
abled horses,  over-driving,  failing  to  shelter, 
kicking,  poisoning  and  scalding  dogs,  and  cock 
and  rat  fights  were  among  the  number.  The 
society  would  have  been  able  to  double  the 
number  of  prosecutions  if  they  had  considered 
that  the  best  means  of  obtaining  their  ends. 
There  are  now  nineteen  societies  in  theState 
and  two  in  Canada,  the  latter  in  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  Five  other  societies  are  in 
progress,  and  humane  laws  have  been  passed 
in  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey  ;  Vermont 
has  been  unsuccessful  in  attempts  to  pass  the 
law,  and  Connecticut  has  not  moved  in  the 
matter. 

The  society  has  made  a  strenuous  effort,  in 
concert  with  the  other  societies,  to  amelioi'ate 
the  condition  of  cattle  during  transportation  ; 
and  although  not  successful  in  obtaining  the 
passage  of  a  bill  through  Congress,  they  met 
with  gratifying  encouragement.  The  report 
enforces  the  necessity  for  action  in  this  matter 
by  the  following  arguments,  addressed  to  the 
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pockets  rather  than  to  the  sentimental  feelings 
of  the  public : 

It  appears  that  cattle  lose  an  average  of 
200  pounds  each  in  transportation  from  the 
"West  to  market.  To  corroborate  this  by  a 
special  case,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  Brig- 
ham  Young's  cattle  lost  an  average  of  210 
pounds  last  November  in  their  passage  from 
Utah  to  Chicago.  Our  investigatiOQ  shows 
that  between  200  and  500  car-loads  of  cattle 
arrive  weekly  at  Albany,  averaging  from  10  to 
2-1:  animals  each.  To  approximate  the  result 
of  this  loss,  let  us  estimate  a  weekly  arrival 
of  300  cars  with  20  cattle  each,  which  shows 
a  loss  of  1,200,000  pounds,  which,  at  10  cents 
per  pound,  is  $120,000  per  week,  or  $0,000,000 
per  annum  ;  but  to  allow  a  wide  margin  for  er- 
rors and  exaggerations,  let  us  call  it  $3,000,000 
per  annum  on  cattle  arriving  at  Albany  alone, 
saying  nothing  of  100  car-loads  weekly  of  hogs 
and  sheep.  Add  to  this,  the  arrivals  at  all 
other  points,  and  we  see  an  astounding  re- 
sult, not  appreciated  by  the  people,  nor  even 
by  parties  interested.  This  sum  would  go  far 
towards  paying  all  the  extra  cost  of  delay  in 
unloading  and  reloading  cattle  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment, or  of  providing  compartment  cars 
in  which  they  could  have  proper  food  and 
rest.  When  the  sanitary  considerations  have 
been  properly  presented  by  our  State  Board 
of  Health,  or  other  like  organizations,  and 
people  understand  the  diseased  condition  of 
cattle  after  the  many  days  of  suffering  for  want 
of  food,  water  and  rest,  added  to  the  excite- 
ment necessarily  incident  to  transportation  by 
rail,  and  the  bruising  and  beating  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  then  the  people  will  de- 
mand a  remedy,  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  in- 
terests of  the  drovers  shall  not  have  forced  the 
corporations  to  adopt  it. 

The  other  matters  touched  on  are  :  The  con- 
dition of  horses  on  street-car  routes,  the  prac- 
tice of  bleeding  calves  to  produce  white  veal, 
the  suppression  of  rat-pits  and  pigeon-shoot- 
ing matches.  The  report  goes  on  to  acknowl- 
edge several  handsome  bequests,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  energetic  friends,  and  winds  up  as 
follows  : 
"It  is  often  said  that  'animals  cannot  speak 

for  themselves,' which  is  true  if  we  add,  'in 
our  language.'  They  can  and  do  understand 
our  words  directed  to  them,  and  their  own  lan- 
guage directed  to  each  other.  And  there  is 
their  mute  appeal  to  us  that  ought  to  be  more 
expressive  than  words,  for  it  is  only  an  ap- 


peal and  cannot  irritate.  If  we  had  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  messages  and  pleading 
looks  directed  to  us,  we  should  be  more 
thoughtful  and  more  merciful.  If  it  be  said 
that  we  cannot  understand  their  appeals,  let 
it  be  asked  :  Suppose  they  refuse  to  listen  to 
ours,  seeming  not  to  understand,  and  instead 
of  willingly  exerting  their  power  for  us,  should 
direct  it  against  us  ?  We  should  soon  learn 
how  dependent  we  are  upon  their  forbearance 
and  their  devotion ,  and  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
pend upon  us  for  protection  and  kindaess. 
When  we  think  of  their  fidelity,  gratitude  and 
love,  which  forgets  or  forgives  our  abuse  and 
neglect  of  them  ;  of  their  ktowledge,  which 
we  call  instinct,  but  which  is  often  superior  to 
ours,  and  of  their  many  attractive  qualities, 
our  love  of  justice  alone  ought  to  induce  us  to 
increase  our  eflbrts  in  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged." 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  owners  of  dumb  animals  in  Ontario 
are  passably  considerate ;  however,  there  arc 
exceptional  cases  occurring  now  and  then 
which  would  justify  the  formation  of  such  a 
society  in  our  midst,  and  we  should  like  to  see 
some  of  our  humanitarians  take  up  the  ques- 
tion.—  Canada  Farmer. 


UNION  AMONG  FARMERS. 

Advantages  of  united  effort  have  long  been 
appreciated  and  approved  among  those  who 
pursue  the  trades  and  professions.  Those 
especially,  the  seat  of  whose  business  is  in 
large  towns  or  densely  populated  districts, 
have  made  most  progress  in  this  department 
of  improvement.  Farmers  being  apart  and 
associating  less  with  each  other,  or  the  world, 
perhaps,  than  most  other  classes  of  society, 
have  been  slower  than  other  bodies  of  men 
of  equal  intelligence  to  see  the  advantages 
of  union  for  their  common  good,  or  to  improve 
to  the  full  the  advantages  they  already  see. 
Yet  something  has  been  done.  The  Agricul- 
tural Fairs,  which  have  become  so  popular 
within  the  past  few  years,  have  diftused  a 
vast  amount  of  information,  which  had  other- 
wise been  confined  to  a  few.  They  have  in- 
spired a  self-respect,  awakened  an  emulation 
and  enthusiasm  for  improvement,  whose  effect 
on  the  agricultural  interests  has,  along  with 
other  favoring  causes,  been  as  life  from  the 
dead. 

Whatever  processes  can  lessen  the  number 
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of  middle  men  between  the  producer  and  cus- 
tomer both  ways,  are  blessings  to  the  com- 
munity. The  merchant,  we  admit,  performs 
a  great  and  valuable  service  wherever  he  is 
needed.  But  still  all  devices— honest  ones 
we  mean — that  may  lessen  or  remove  the 
necessity  for  his  aid  are  blessings.  They  re- 
lieve labor  of  one  of  its  heaviest  burdens,  the 
support  of  a  large  crowd  of  non-producers, 
who  must  be  paid  at  a  high  rate  for  what  they 
do,  and  whose  number,  from  the  operation 
of  obvious  causes,  is  becoming  greater  every 
year.  But  our  object  at  present  is  not  so 
much  to  comment  upon  the  progress  already 
made  by  farmers  in  union  of  effort,  as  to  point 
out  some  other  things  in  which  union  is  es- 
pecially needed,  and  in  which  its  results  would 
without  doubt  be  of  the  most  beneficial  char- 
acter. 

First  among  the  matters  which  we  would 
commend  to  the  notice  of  our  friends,  is 
union  in  the  purchase  of  our  costly  stock, 
books,  implements,  seeds,  shrubs,  trees,  and 
other  things  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  so  easy 
to  see  the  way  in  which  union  may  operate 
most  advantageously  in  securing  improve- 
ment in  farming  implements,  seeds,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  that  we  may  not  dwell  longer  on 
them  at  this  point. 

The  farmers  of  a  certain  neighborhood  are 
fully  convinced  that  a  certain  breed  of  horses, 
sheep,  or  swine  is  the  best  they  could  have. 
But  only  one  of  them  is  able  to  make  the 
purchase  of  a  first  rate  male  and  female  that 
can  be  relied  on  as  a  thoroughbred.  But  by 
uniting  their  means  they  make  the  expense 
very  light,  which  would  secure  the  introduc- 
tion among  them  of  the  very  best  of  all  kinds 
of  stock  which  the  Americans  or  British 
stock  growers  can  furnish. 

la  the  destruction  of  vermin,  union  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success.  A  gardener  at- 
tempts to  save  his  fruit  trees  from  the 
ravages  of  the  bores,  or  the  fruit  from  the 
apple  worms.  He  uses  every  preventive  and 
remedy  that  a  single  man  can  use.  He  ac- 
complishes a  little,  and  but  a  little;  for  his 
neighbors  on  all  sides  neglect  all  these  matters, 
and  live  on  from  year  to  year  unaffected  by 
his  suggestions  or  his  example.  Their  or- 
chards and  gardens  are  prolific  sources  of  every 
species  of  vermin  and  insects  that  flourish 
under  the  reign  of  carelessness  and  laziness ; 
every  year  he  is  overrun  with  a  new  swarm. 
He  becomes  discouraged  and  at  last  gives  up 


the  struggle.  Union  is  essential  to  success  in 
all  these  matters.  Let  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood be  animated  by  a  common  spirit  and 
pursue  the  same  eff'ective  system  of  preven- 
tion and  cure,  and  the  pest  may  be  conquered. 
— Ohio  Farmer. 


THE  CONESTOGA  HORSE. 

On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
by  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  several  hundred 
thousand  Huguenots  crossed  the  frontier  and 
swarmed  into  Switzerland  and  along  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine. 

The  disciples  of  Simon  Menno,  being  perse- 
cuted in  Switzerland,  also  took  refuge  in  the 
Palatinate  ;  but  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
French  soon  made  a  peaceful  residence  even 
there  impossible,  and  thousands  more  of  these 
persecuted  people  passed  through  Holland  and 
sailed  for  America. 

William  Penn  had  landed  in  the  New  "World 
in  the  autumn  of  1682,  and,  by  his  tact  and 
liberal  views  on  the  rights  of  man,  established 
a  government  in  the  wilderness,  which,  so  long 
as  controlled  by  him,  offered  special  induce- 
ments to  the  oppressed  of  every  land  to  seek 
its  genial  protection. 

In  1709  the  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  what  is  now  called  Lancaster  county, 
then  a  part  of  Chester,  by  a  company  of  Swiss 
Mennonites  from  the  Palatinate,  who  came  via 
England,  and  obtained  a  title  to  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  Pequea  Creek.  The  terms  were  25 
cents  an  acre,  part  cash,  balance  on  time,  with 
12  per  cent,  interest  per  annum. 

"When  they  were  fairly  established  en  their 
new  purchase,  they  sent  one  of  their  num- 
ber back  to  the  Palatinate  to  bring  over 
those  of  their  friends  who  might  be  induced 
to  come.  Several  families  came;  and  with 
them  some  Huguenots,  who  settled  among 
them.  These  emigrants  had  the  means  of 
importing  horses,  and  no  doubt  did.  As  to 
the  kind  of  horses  they  brought  into  the 
country,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  brought  the  French  and  Flemish  horses, 
which  they'  had  been  accustomed  to  use  in 
Europe.  The  Huguenots  certainly  took  num- 
bers;  of  French  horses  into  the  Palatinate 
with  them.  These  emigrants  were  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  in  their  new  homes  would  need 
just  such  horses;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  their  produce  for  generations  was 
moved  to  Philadelphia  or  Delaware  in  heavy 
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wagons,  over  new  roads  that  required  both 
size  and    strength  in  the  horse. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  an  impetus 
was  given  to  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred 
horses  in  England  that  has  brought  us  the 
present  type  of  that  animal.  Some  animals  of 
high  blood  were  no  doubt  imported  into  Penn- 
sylvania at  a  very  early  day,  because  riding  on 
horseback  was  then  the  fashion,  or  necessity; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  contend  that  gentlemen 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  line  roadsters 
of  England  would  be  willing  to  use  the  Flem- 
ish or  heavy  English  horses  as  hacks.  These 
liue-blooded  horses  of  England,  crossed  on  the 
French  or  Flemish  and  heavy  English  mares, 
jiroduced,  I  believe,  the  Conestoga  horse. 
Not  much  reliable  data  can  be  found  to  form 
any  very  correct  opinion  upon  until  the  present 
century.  We  know,  however,  that  as  early  as 
1735  horses  were  plentiful  in  the  colony,  for 
we  know,  from  certain  documents,  that  horses 
were  appraised  during  that  year  at  S30  per 
head,  on  a  certain  estate  in  Lancaster  county. 

During  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  Conestoga  horse  was  in  his  prime. 
Any  one  who  can  remember  the  teams  that 
used  to  back  up  to  the  curbstone  on  Market 
street,  to  load  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc., 
for  the  country,  and  also  for  Pittsburg,  during 
the  fifteen  years  immediately  proceeding 
1834,  will  call  to  mind  the  splendid  horses  of 
fine  size  and  excellent  shape  for  the  busi- 
ness they  were  used  for,  that  stood,  two 
abreast,  impatient  of  the  delay  in  loading. 
Since  that  date  these  fine  animals  have  de- 
clined in  the  country,  until,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  secure  a  good  brood 
mare  of  this  stock.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  various  causes,  which  I  propose  to 
notice  in  another  article. — Cor.  Germaniown 
Tele(jraph. 


IMPROVED  OR  COMMON  HOGS. 

Apropos  of  the  low  price  of  pork  as  affecting 
the  sale  of  improved  swine  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  two 
difl'erent  articles  elsewhere,  we  find  in  the 
Iowa  Homestead  the  following  letter  from  Col. 
Lysander  AV.  Babbitt,  of  Council  Blufts,Iowa, 
on  the  same  subject: 

In  consequence  of  the  great  decline  in  the 
price  of  fat  hogs  and  pork,  the  sale  of  thor- 
ough-bred pigs  has  been  quite  limited  for  the 
month  of  May.  J'armers  and  stock-raisers  er- 


roneously conclude  that  "  it  won't  pay  to  buy 
Chester-white  pigs  for  breed  purposes,  while 
fat  hogs  are  only  bringing  from  S3  to  S4  per 
cwt."  In  this  conclusion  they  commit  a  fatal 
blunder,  for  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
that  when  pork  is  low  the  farmer  should  raise 
the  kind  of  pigs  which  will  make  the  greatest 
amount  of  pork  in  the  shortest  space  of  time 
and  with  the  smallest  amount  of  corn. 

Now,  it  will  take  ten   or  more  bushels  of 
corn  to  produce  100  pounds  of  pork  on  one 
of  the  common  hogs  of  the  country.    This 
would  give  the  farmer  thirty  cents  a  bushel  for 
his  corn  when  pork  is  S3  per  hundred.    With 
the  Chester-white  or  Poland-China  aZms  Magie 
Hog,  I  can  produce  100  pounds  of  pork  with 
seven  bushels  of  corn  ;  this  gives  me  or  the 
feeder  nearly  42  cents  per  bushel  for  corn  fed 
when  pork  is  only  S3  per  hundred.    This  will 
give  the  farmer  S126  more  money  for  1,000 
bushels  of  corn  fed  to  Chester-white  or  Magie 
hogs,  than  if  fed  to  the  common  hog  of  the 
country.    This  S12G  will   buy  one  boar   and 
eight  sows    of    the  Chester-white  or  Magie 
breed  at  the  price  I  sell  them  at,  at  weaning 
time  ;  and  this  slock  will  produce  pigs  enough 
to  eat  up  the  farmer's  1,000  bushels  of  corn 
every  year,  and  after  the  first  year  the  profit 
of  S12G  will  be  clear  gain    to  the  farmer  by 
reason  of  his  having  thoroughbred  hogs  to  eat 
his  corn.    But  the  farmer  says  :  "  I   have  no 
$126  to  advance  for  thoroughbred  pigs,  and 
hence    I    cannot  get  the  breed  by  which  to 
make  this  saving."    To  such  an  one  I  would 
say,  buy  a  Chester-white  boar  pig  at  $15  ;  and 
by  crossing  him  with  your  common  sows,  raise 
half-bloods— and  save  next  year  SG3  less  the 
$15  paid  far  the  pig.    Then  buy  another  thor- 
oughbred pig  and  breed  him  to  your  half-blood 
sows,  and  the  next  year  you  will  save  S94  50 
clear,  as  the  old  boar    will  sell  for  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  last  pig  bought.    Then 
buy  a  pig  again  and  cross  on  the  three-quarter 
bred  sows  and  you  will  save  $110.25.    By  this 
course  the  farmer  can  go  onto  perfection, and 
at  last  make  the  S12G  a  year  on  1,000  bushels 
of  corn  while  pork  is  only  S3  per  hundred; 
and  should  pork  rise  in  price  the  greater  will 
bo  his  profit  on  the   corn   fed.    The   farmer 
can  accomplish  this  if  he  has  the  moral  cour- 
age to  try  to  accomplish  it.    Every  farmer 
can,  if  he  will,  raise  S15  to  buy  a  thorough- 
bred pig,    and  the  farmer  that  has  not  the 
courage  to  try  and  accomplish  this  will  never 
amount  to  much  as  a  farmer,  or  anything  else  . 
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No  farmer  would  think  of  using  the  nubbins  of 
his  corn  crop  for  seed.  He  would  go  20  miles 
on  foot  and  pay  S5  a  bushel  for  good  ieed, 
and  bring  it  home  on  his  back  sooner  than  use 
corn  from  nubbins  for  seed,  and  he  would 
make  money  by  so  doing.  Yet  this  same  far- 
mer uses  the  nubbins  of  the  bog  creation  to 
produce  his  hog  crop,  and  grumbles  at  the 
low  price  of  pork. 

Some  Poor  Practices.— To  attempt  to 
fatten  three  hogs  into  1,200  pounds  of  pork  on 
just  as  much  feed  as  will  keep  two  nicely  grow- 
ing. 

To  estimate  agricultural  fairs  as  arrant  hum- 
bugs, and  spend  three  days  every  month  saving 
the  country  at  political  meetings. 

To  depend  upon  borrowing  your  neighbors' 
rakes,  mowers,  and  all  sorts  of  implements  in 
haying  and  harvest  time. 

To  house  up  a  thousand  bushels  of  grain 
waiting  for  arise,  till  one-tenth  has  gone  to 
feed  rats  and  mice,  and  the  remainder  smells 
like  the  essence  of  rat,  and  the  price  is  down 
forty  per  cent. 

To  plant  out  a  big  orchard  of  fruit  trees 
with  a  first  thought  of  money-making,  and 
then  leave  them  to  do  or  die. 

To  keep  two  fancy  five  hundred  dollar  car- 
riage horses,  and  pay  six  dollars  a  day  for  a 
team  to  plow. 

It  is  positively  a  poor  practice  to  call "  book 
learnin'  "  all  bosh,  to  ignore  news  and  agricul- 
tural papers,  and  attempt  to  keep  an  even 
yoke  with  your  progressive  neighbors  by  main 
strength  and  stupidness. 


Ashes  as  Manure. — Wood  ashes  consti- 
tute a  most  valuable  manure  on  almost  any 
soil.  Their  chemical  constituents  consist  of 
silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, potash,  soda,  and  phosphate.  These 
constituents  are  all  essential  to  the  growth  of 
plants ;  but  potash  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  It  is  always  needed  to  decompose  the 
various  organic  substances  which  exist  in  the 
soil — a  change  which  is  prerequisite  to  their 
becoming  food  for  plants.  Potash  also  ren- 
ders inorganic  substances  soluble,  thus  con- 
verting inert  minerals  into  useful  plant  food. 
Sandy  soils  are  the  most  benefited  by  the  ap- 
plication of  ashes,  and  they  are  more  particu- 
larly useful  for  the  following  crops  :  potatoes, 
carrots,  corn,  beans,  peas,  clover  and  grass 
generally.  A  compost  can  be  made  of  hen 
manure  soil  and  ashes,  which  is  about  as  val- 
uable as  the  most  expensive  guano.  This 
compost  may  be  made  by  thoroughly  mixing 
three  parts  of  finely  pulverized  soil,  one  part 


of  hen  manure  and  two  parts  unleached  wood 
ashes.  Mix  well,  moisten,  and  allow  to  stand 
from  four  to  eight  weck^.  Apply  dry— a  small 
handful  to  each  hill,  as  with  guano,  and  the 
result  will  repay  for  the  trouble  fourfold.— 
Facijic  Rural  Press. 


REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MARKET. 

Friday,  July  28,  1871 Bark.— There    is   not  much 

Quercitron  Bark  here,  and  No.  1  is  firm  at  $35  i^er  ton. 
Prices  of  Tanners'  Bark  are  nominal. 

Sbbds. — There  is  very  little  Clovtrteed  here,  and  it  may 
be  quoted  at  9)^al0c.  Timothy  maybe  quoted  at  ifPlSOa 
475,  with  job  lot  at  $5.  Flaxseed  comes  forward  slowly, 
and  commands  $2. 

Flour — There  is  more  activity  in  the  Flour  market, 
the  demand  being  good  both  for  shipment  and  home  con- 
sumption, but  prices  have  undergone  no  quotable  change. 
Sales  of  3,200  barrel.'*,  including  superfine  at  $175a5  per 
barrel;  extras  at  $5;i.5  25;  Iowa  and  Minnesota  extra 
family  at  $6  25a7  25;  Pennsylvania  do  do  at  $5  62xa6  25  ; 
Indiana  and  Ohio  do  do  at  $6  75a7  25,  and  fancy  brands  at 
$7  60a875.  Rye  Flour  sells  at  $525a5  50.  ^fo  sales  of 
Corn  Meal. 

GrjVin The  demand  for  Wheat  is  limited,  but  pricps 

are  unchanged.  Sales  of  12,500  bushels  Ohio  and  Indiana 
new  red  at  $1  35al  40  per  bushel,  and  Southern  d(  at  SI  30 
al  40.  Rye  is  dull  at  88c  for  new,  and  95c  for  old.  Corn 
is  in  good  request.  Sales  of  3,000  bushels  Western  yellow 
at  70c  ;  18,000  bushels  Western  mixed  at  G9a70c,  and  32,000 
bushels  do  on  secret  terms.  Oats  are  active.  Sales  of  new 
at  55a58c,  and  old  Western  at  65a67c.  5,000  bushels  West- 
ern Barley  and  3,000  bushels  Canada  Malt  sold  on  secret 
terms. 

Hay— Is  quiet  and  a  shade  firmer  at  $1  lOal  15  for  ship- 
ping and  $1 25al  55  for  retail  lot.s. 

Hops— Are  quiet  and  very  firm. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 


Monday,  July  24, 1871 — Cows  and  Calves.— Business 
again  dragged  slowly  along,  and  the  market  developed  no 
new  feature  of  intere.st.  The  receipts  were  liberal,  and 
with  considerable  competition  among  holders,  buyers 
were  enabled  to  operate  at  former  figures.  S.'ih  s  of  spring- 
ers at  f30a50,  and  fresh  cows  at  $35a05.  Receipts  of  250 
head. 

Shkbp  met  a  fair  demand,  and  most  of  the  ofterings 
were  disposed  of,  l)ut  buyers  moved  cautiously  and  sellers 
were  unable  to  gain  any  very  positive  advantage.  We 
quote  at  5a5i,'c  per  pound.  Lambs  ranged  from  6  to  Uc. 
Receipts,  15,000  head. 

Hogs  have  been  unsettled  since  our  last,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  under  the  influence  of  a  light  sup- 
ply and  active  demand,  an  advance  wa.s  realized,  which 
was  sustained  up  to  the  close.  Sales  of  corn-fed  at  7^^. 
7  j,'c  per  pound.    Receipts  at  the  Uuioa  Yard,  2,500  head. 


NEW  YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 


New  York,  July  24, 1871 — Cattlb  opened  with  a  fair 
supply  with  an  equal  demand,  and  closed  fairly  active, 
butchers  acceding  to  the  demands  of  sellers.  An  impres- 
sion is  gaining  ground  pretty  fast  that  the  lowest  prices  of 
the  season  have  been  touched,  for  cattle  men  in  the 
Western  market  are  now  maiKPUvring  to  curtail  the  sup- 
ply, and  they  have  partly  succeeded  this  week.  Poor  to 
medium,  lOalO^c;  medium  to  fair  steers,  lO^^allc  ;  good 
steers  and  fat  oxen,  llall^c  ;  prime  to  extra  steers,  11^^ 
al2c  ;  choice,  12  !^al2)^'c. 

Vbals  opened  slack  and  closed  firmer,  and  prices 
sufter  ;  prime,  8a9c  ;  good,6j^a8c;   common,  4afc. 

SHEKr  very  firm  on  account  of  the  scarcity. 

Lambs  very  firm  at  full  prices  ;  common  to  fair  clip- 
ped sheep,  4a5c;  fair  to  good,  5j^a5>^c  ;  extra,  5;^a6c  ; 
choice,  Ca6j^c  ;  Lambs,  6al0c. 

Hogs.— No  trade  in  live  Hogs,  all  the  receipts  being  for 
slaughter.  Hogs  firmer  on  account  of  improvement  in  the 
West.  Live  weight,  i)rime  heavy  corn-fed,  $5  50  ;  me- 
dium, $525a537X  ;  dressed  city,  6\i^'^M<^  5  ruedium, 
6'iia7xc. 

Rkoeipts.— 5,991  beeves  ;  3,670  veals  ;  28,512  sheep  ; 
24,846  swine. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

LOUDON  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA. 

MESSRS.  EDITORS:  Ifyou  will  spare  the 
space ,  I  would  like  to  give  your  readers 
some  facts  about  the  fine  agricultural  advanta- 
ges of  Loudon  county,  Virginia,  which  I  feel 
sure  will  interest  them,  especially  those  who 
may  wish  to  purchase  homes.  To  young  and 
energetic  farmers  that  section  of  the  country 
possesses  such  advantages  as  are  seldom 
met  with. 

The  county  is  most  readily  reached  via  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
is  completed  and  in  active  operation  from 
Alexandria  to  the  centre  of  Loudon  county,  a 
distance  of  fifty-five  miles  from  the  former  and 
forty-five  from  the  latter.  This  road  is  being 
pushed  through  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  will 
constitute  another  great  trunk  line,  and  the 
shortest  of  them  all,  from  the  West  to  the 
Atlantic  sea-board. 

The  county  embraces  an  area  of  about  223,- 
000  acres  of  improved  farming  land,  and  about 
75,000  unimproved.  The  population  is  about 
17,000  whites  and  G,000  colored. 

The  agricultural  productions  are  the  cereals, 
grasses,  live  stock  and  butter,  showing  that 
the  lands  have  never  been  worn  out,  as  in  many 
other  sections  of  the  State,  by  tobacco  and 
other  exhaustmg  crops.  The  latitude  is  far 
enough  south  to  give  short,  mild  winters,  and 
stock  can  be  pastured  virtually  the  whole  year, 
while  farm  work  is  never  interrupted  for  more 
than  a  couple  of  months.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion one  of  the  best  watered  couBties  in  the 
United  States,  being  threaded  with  fine  streams 
fed  from  the  purest  of  never-failing  springs. 


Its  general  salubrity  is  unsurpassed,  and  chills 
and  fevers  are  as  little  known  as  in  any  other 
section  of  the  country,  without  any  exception. 

The  county  is  divided  by  two  parallel  ridges 
into  three  agricultural  sections,  running  in  a 
general  direction  from  the  Potomac,  which 
separates  it  from  Maryland,  to  the  line  of 
Fauquier  county,  and  buried  in  these  ridges 
are  nearly  every  kind  of  mineral  wealth,  such 
a  hematite,  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ore, 
copper,  lead,  sulphur,  soapstone,  limestone, 
sandstone,  granite  and  marble.  A  large 
marble  quarry  is  now  being  developed  on 
Goose  creek,  about  ten  miles  from  Leesburg, 
which  discloses  three  inexhaustible  veins  of 
red,  white  and  blue  marble,  specimens  of 
which  I  have  seen,  and  for  fineness  of  grain, 
closeness  of  texture  and  beauty  and  smooth- 
ness of  polish,  I  have  never  seen  it  excelled. 

The  first  agricultural  district  approached  by 
the  railroad  lies  east  and  south-east  of  what  is 
classically  known  a;  "  Niggerhead"  mountain. 
This  soil  is  a  comi.aratively  red  shale,  con- 
siderably worn  or.(  by  bad  farming,  and  is 
rather  destitute  of  good  improvements.  It  is 
being  rapidly  settled,  however,  by  Northern 
men,  and  is  improving  very  fast,  especially 
about  the  railroad  stations  of  Herndon,  Guil- 
don  and  Farmwell.  The  price  of  land  in  this 
section  ranges  from  $10  to  830  per  acre. 

The  next  district,  west,  lies  between  the 
Niggerhead  and  Catoctin  mountains,  in  the 
center  of  which  is  the  county  seat,  Leesburg, 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State*  It  has 
a  population  of  about  1,500  inhabitants,  and  is 
rapidly  improving.  The  Court  House  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  State.  It  also  contains  a  tine 
academy,  a  bank,  recently  organized,  a  new 
agricultural    machine    shop,  and  many   fine 
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private  residences.  The  streets  are  paved, 
and  the  town  is  supplied  with  pure  hydrant 
water  from  a  spring  in  the  vicinity.  The  sur- 
face of  this  district  is  slightly  undulating  ;  the 
soil  is  principally  limestone  and  red  shale, 
and  seems  to  defy  all  efforts  of  bad  farming  to 
impoverish  it.  On  some  farms  in  this  section 
corn  has  been  grown  upon  the  same  fields  for 
ten  successive  years,  without  perceptibly 
diminishing  the  productive  power  of  the  soil. 
West  of  this  district,  and  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  is  the  third  agricultural  region  referred 
to,  of  equal  fertility,  known  as  the  Loudon 
Valley,  in  which  are  settled  a  large  popula- 
tion, originally  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  under  whose  care  and  cultivation  the 
valley  has  been  made  glad  with  fruitfulness. 
Lands  in  these  two  sections  range  in  price 
from  $40  to  !$100  per  acre. 

The  county  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
all  the  cereals  and  grasses;  and,  also,  to  the 
growth  of  fruit,  especially  apples,  of  which  the 
Loudon  and  Albemarle  pippins  have  a  wide 
reputation.  I  am  told  that  the  latter  have 
been  sold  in  England  for  $12  per  barrel,  within 
the  last  year.  The  whole  county  abounds 
with  game,  such  as  partridges,  pheasants,  wild 
turkeys,  and  the  Potomac  affords  the  finest 
fishing,  particularly  for  black  bass. 

It  is  an  old  settled  county,  and  there  are 
many  fine  mansions  erected  within  its  bounds. 
Among  others,  I  mention  the  country  seat  of 
James  Monroe,  built  while  he  was  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  which  he  retired 
at  the  close  of  his  term.  The  place  is  now 
owned  by  Dr.  Quinby,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  has  recently  been  much  improved  by  him. 
Gov.  Swann,  of  Maryland,  owns  a  fine  resi- 
dence and  large  estate  in  the  county.  A  Mr. 
PaxtoQ,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  recently  pur- 
chased a  fine  property  of  over  seven  hundred 
acres,  adjoining  the  town  of  Leesburg,  and  is 
erecting  a  fine  stone  mansion,  with  a  view  to 
a  permanent  residence. 

The  cities  of  Washington,  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown,  all  easily  accessible  by  rail, 
afford  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  all  agri- 
cultural products.  For  live  stock  and  dairy 
business  Loudon  county  certainly  presents  un- 
surpassed advantages  in  its  accessibility  to 
market,  its  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  grass, 
and  its  abundant  springs  and  streams.  (No 
allusion  is  intended  to  "watered  milk;"  I 
refer  to  "  watered  stock,"  that  is,  live  stock.) 

As  to  labor — the   experience  of  Northern 


men,  who  have  settled  in  the  county  within 
a  few  years,  with  the  negro  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  They  work  steadily— not  as 
energetically  perhaps,  as  white  men  in  the 
North— they  are  not  infected  with  eight  hour 
notions ;  are  unacquainted  with  the  mysteries 
of  "  strikes  ;"  need  few  accommodations ;  are 
all  kept  on  much  less  than  white  men,  their 
appetites  being  well  satisfied  with  pork  and 
bacon,  "  hog  and  hominy,"  &c.,  with  some 
coffee  and  molasses.  The  very  best  of  them 
can  be  hired  at  from  $12  to  $13  per  month. 

All  that  is  not  raised  on  the  farm,  such  as 
groceries,  fish,  &c.,can  be  bought  as  low  in 
Alexandria  as  in  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  The  very  best  fence  in  the  world? 
made  of  locust  posts  and  split  chestnut  rails, 
can  be  contracted  for  at  one  dollar  per  panel, 
and  the  best  North  Carolina  lumber  for  build- 
ing can  be  got  cheap  at  Alexandria. 

The  people  of  Loudon  county  yield  grace- 
fully to  the  situation,  and  gladly  welcome  any 
stranger  to  their  midst  who  brings  his  "chest" 
along,  and  the  community  is  not  infested  with 
Ku-klux  and  sicJi.  A  friend  who,  two  years 
ago,  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leesburg, 
writes  to  me  :  "  I  never  met  a  more  gener- 
ous welcome  anywhere  than  here,  and  I  very 
much  doubt  if  there  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
a  more  hospitable,  peaceful  and  orderly  popu- 
lation, or  one  more  willing  to  share  the  ad- 
vantages they  possess  with  those  who  really 
wish  it." 

In  conclusion,  Messrs.  Editors,  allow  me 
to  add  that  I  am  satisfied  that  if  some  of  our 
farmers  of  Lancaster  county,  who  are  looking 
for  farms  on  which  to  locate,  would  visit 
Loudon  county,  Virginia,  they  would  be  con- 
vinced, as  I  am,  that  it  will  pay  to  invest 
their  money  in  land,  which  they  can  buy  for 
from  $60  to  $100,  which,  were  it  in  Lancaster 
county,  would  not  sell  for  less  than  from  $175 
to  $200.  I  commend  this  matter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  Lancaster  county  farmers. 

Lancaster,  August,  1871.  C. 


THE  TOBACCO  CROP. 

BY  LEVI  S.  BEISTi 

The  tobacco  crop  is  now  very  nearly  m.atur- 
ed.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  summer  a  failure 
was  expected,  but  the  refreshing  rains  up  to 
August  1st  have  brought  it  out  to  a  full  crop^ 
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and,  if  an3'thing,  better  than  last  year. 
Many  lots  will  make  superior  tobacco  ;  that 
which  was  not  topped  too  high,  but  what  was 
not  managed  in  that  way  will  not  bring  the 
highest  prices.  Tobacco  has  had  a  decided 
advantage  over  last  year,  there  being  very 
few  worms  and  no  grasshoppers,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  leaf  will  be  more  valuable.  It 
may  again  bring  remunerative  prices,  not- 
withstanding there  is  twice  as  many  acres 
planted  in  the  county. 

Tobacco  raising  is  now  thoroughly  under- 
stood in  the  county,  in  those  districts  where  it 
is  raised  ;  how  to  cure  it,  strip  it  and  sort  it  to 
advantage,  so  that  it  may  bring  as  much  in 
the  market  as  Connecticut  valley  tobacco. 
Raising  tobacco  will  not  likely  be  overdone,  as 
it  requires  too  much  labor  and  skill,  requir- 
ing many  hands.  On  farms  located  in  thin 
settlements,  people  are  not  likely  to  go 
extensively  into  the  enterprise.  It  generally 
follows  thick  settlements  or  small  towns. 
Along  the  Susquehanna,  at  Mountville,  Rohr- 
erstown,  Landisville,  Petersburg,  Millport, 
Catfish,  Brownstown, Earlville,Neffsville,Mil- 
lersville,  Strasburg  andKew  Providence,  it  is 
cured  in  great  quantities.  The  places  named 
are  about  the  leading  districts  in  the  county. 
There  are  townships  in  which  scarcely  one 
acre  is  grown.  The  heaviest  growers  live  in 
West  Hempfleld  and  Manor.  Mr.  Abraham 
Shenk,  of  Manheim,has  twenty-five  acres  out 
in  tobacco.  If  prices  should  be  anything  like 
last  year,  then  we  may  predict  that  upwards  of 
$2,000,000  will  be  brought  to  our  county,  which 
will  add  vastly  to  its  wealth,  and  will  be 
another  step  in  advance  for  Lancaster  county 
over  all  other  counties  in  the  State,  and  may 
have  the  efl'cct  of  maintaining  the  present  high 
prices  of  our  land. 

HORTICULTURE. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 

MESSRS.  EDITORS.— Dear  Sirs:  In 
obedience  to  your  request,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  you  a  few  ideas,  on  the  subject 
of  pruning  fruit  trees.  The  facts  that  I  will 
advance,  are  founded  upon  experiment.  The 
school  of  experience,  I  believe  is  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  very  best,  although  sometimes 
a  very  expensive  one.  In  my  case  it  certainly 
proved  so. 
When  I  first  moved  on  the  farm  on  which  I 


now  reside,  I  had  a  very  fine  young  apple 
orchard,  and  which  from  appearances  had 
never  been  touched  with  a  pruning  knife,  for 
it  was  a  perfect  wilderness  ;  so  much  so,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  climb  through  the 
top  of  the  trees  to  gather  the  fruit ;  yet  it  never 
failed  to  have  au  abundance  of  fruit  every 
year. 

About  this  time  my  father  and  two  of  my 
brothers-in-law,  visited  me  very  often  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  During  their  stay  we  would 
walk  over  the  farm  to  look  at  things,  and 
whenever  they  saw  anything  they  thought 
was  wrong,  they  would  be  sure  to  tell  me  ot  it 
and  correct  me  ;  but  among  all,  the  orchard 
was  the  greatest  eye-sore.  Whenever  we  came 
to  that  they  would  make  all  kinds  of  remarks 
about  my  wilderness.  My  brothers-in-law 
both  being  jovial  fellows  and  good  on  a  bore, 
would  say,  why  don't  you  have  your  orchard 
trimmed,  and  make  it  look  as  if  somebody 
lived  here.  I  would  invariably  reply  that  I, 
had  no  reason  to  complain,  that  I  had  plenty 
of  apples  every  year,  and  so  long  as  that  was 
the  case,  I  would  leave  good  enough  alone.  I 
however,  at  last  yielded  to  the  pruning  pro- 
pensities, and  accordingly  employed  a  German 
to  do  the  work,  and  he,  to  cap  the  climax  of 
the  pruning  theory,  said,  "  das  is  gewiss  noth- 
wendig,  bier  muss  bei  nake  die  hOlft  vom  hollz 
eweg,  dan  wird  dein  baumgarten  viel  besser 
thun,  das  er  jemals  gethan  hat."  I  replied, 
"  mach  dich  an  die  arbeit  und  butz  mir  den 
baumgarten  aus." 

He  accordingly  went  to  work  and  trimmed 
it  according  to  his  own  notions  of  pruning, 
and  I  must  admit  when  the  work  was  done 
it  presented  quite  a  pleasing  appearance  to 
*he  eye.  But  from  that  time  to  this,  I  have 
had  no  fruit  of  any  account.  What  little  there 
was,  was  scrubby,  and  ni}'^  orchard  has  been 
on  a  gradual  decline  ever  since  ;  about  one- 
half  of  the  trees  are  entirely  gone,  and  the 
other  half  are  not  worth  the  ground  they 
occupy.  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  orchard,  after  the  trimming, 
that  I  undertook  to  trim  three  old  trees  my- 
self. They  were  the  remnant  of  au  old  orchard, 
and  stood  in  one  of  the  fields,  and  were  very 
bushy,  but  were  full  of  fruit  every  year.  I 
took  off  about  one-half  of  the  limbs.  After  I 
was  done  wiih  the  work,  I  viewed  it,  and  was 
well  pleased.  But  when  the  time  came  for 
the  leaves  to  make  their  appearance,  they 
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did  appear,  but  very  pale  and  sickly,  and  in  a 
short  time  curled  up  into  small  knots,  and  my 
trees  died  the  first  season  after  trimming. 
The  next  pruning  that  became  necessary  was 
with  the  axe  at  the  root.  I  attribute  the  loss 
of  my  trees  to  excessive  pruning.  I  have, 
however,  not  become  an  anti-pruner  alto- 
gether, but  still  believe  that  a  certain  degree 
of  pruning  is  necessary  (and  can  be  done 
without  injury),  in  order  to  form  a  well-bal- 
anced and  symmetrical  head.  But  this,  I 
think,  should  be  done  while  the  tree  is  young 
and  full  of  vigor,  and  before  it  gets  to  bearing 
fruit ;  but  as  soon  as  a  tree  gets  to  bearing  I 
would  say  use  the  pruning  knife  very  sparing, 
ly,  if  at  all,  for  nothing  more  than  to  remove 
the  dead  wood,  and  suckers  that  may  appear. 

According  to  the  laws  of  nature,  I  would 
suppose  that  the  roots  of  a  tree  have  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  vessels  as  the  trunk  and 
top,  through  which  the  sap  passes,  that  nour- 
ishes and  gives  life  to  the  tree.  If  this  be  so, 
and  to  my  mind  it  appears  very  plausible,  do 
we  not  then,  by  cutting  oft',  too  many  of  the 
top  branches,  violate  the  liws  of  nature,  and 
thereby  destroy  that  equi  brium  of  circula- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  i-  stain  the  life  of  a 
tree.  The  violation  of  ail  niw  is  followed  by 
a  penalty,  and  the  penalty  in  this  case  would 
seem  to  be  premature  decay  and  death. 

Mankeim  Twp.,  Aug.  14, 1871. 


MARKETING,  CULTIVATION,  PRESER- 
VATION AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  VARIETIES  OF  VEGE- 
TABLES. 

No.  9. 

BY  JOHN  G.  KREIDER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 
RADISHES. 

The  radish  is  a  hardy  annual  plant,  much 
esteemed  for  its  grateful  relish,  and  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  its  roots.  Its  excellence 
consists  in  being  succulent,  mild,  crisp  and 
tender,  and  they  should  never  be  eaten  unless 
young  and  brittle,  as  when  they  are  old  they 
become  tough  and  thready.  To  have  them 
early,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  in  light,  rich 
soil,  (which  is  the  best,)  in  drills,  covering 
them  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine 
earth.  If  space  is  limited,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  along  the  beds,  in  gardens,  or  between 


onions  or  lettuce.  The  plants  should  be  fre- 
quently and  copiously  watered  in  dry  weather, 
which  tends  to  their  rapid  growth,  thus  secur- 
ing an  excellent  quality.  To  have  a  con- 
stant supply,  a  sowing  should  be  made  every 
ten  or  fifteen  days  from  early  in  the  spring 
until  the  beginning  of  summer.  The  early 
small  variety  of  this  vegetable  is  bunched,  and 
thus  sold.  The  late  or  winter  varieties  are 
topped,  and  sold  in  the  fall  or  winter  by  mea- 
sure. To  winter  the  late  varieties  so  that  they 
can  be  had  ready  for  sale  any  time  throughout 
the  winter,  I  put  in  temporary  oblong  heaps 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
have  been  growing,  and  cover  up  with  four  to 
six  inches  of  earth,  which  will  keep  off"  such 
slight  frosts  as  are  likely  to  occur  before  hard 
winter  sets  in,  which  is  with  us  by  the  first  of 
December,  when  they  should  then  be  taken 
from  the  heap  and  stored  in  rootcellars,where 
they  can  be  had  any  time  they  are  wanted. 
The  list  of  varieties  in  seed's  men's  catalogues 
is  very  large,  but  only  a  few  have  proved  val- 
uable for  this  latitude. 

Early  Long  Scarlet  Short  Top. — The  most 
desirable  for  early  use.  It  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
color,  and  when  grown  on  rich  soil,  is  very 
tender  and  brittle  ;  it  is  only  desirable  for 
early  and  late  crop  as  if  seed  is  sown  in  warm 
weather  it  will  shoot  to  seed  and  form  no  bulb. 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip. — Avery  early  variety, 
deserving  general  cultivation  on  account  of  its 
rich  color,  crisp  and  tender  qualities.  Should 
be  used  while  young. 

White  Turnip.— The  same  as  the  red,except 
its  color. 

Buisfs  Yellow  Summer  Turnip. — This  is  a 
very  popular  variety,  and  with  us  it  was  better 
adapted  for  the  heat  of  the  summer  than  any 
other  variety  we  tried.  The  color  is  a  bright 
yellow,  and  is  solid  to  the  heart. 

Black  Spanish,  or  Winter.— An  oblong  black 
radish,  of  very  large  size  and  solid ;  and,  if 
stored  in  pits  or  cellars,  it  can  be  used  until 
spring. 

Bose   Colored    Chinese  (Winter).— A  hardy 
and  valuable  variety ;   color,  pink  or  rose ; 
skin  smooth ;  it  has  not  that  strong  flavor  as 
some  of  the  other  winter  varieties  have. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Send  in  clubs  for  the  Far3ier,  the  cheap- 
est and  best  agricultural  journal  published  in 
the  country.  Worth  the  price  of  subscription 
twice  over. 
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AYRSHIRE    CO^V. 


CL.  MARTIN,  of  London,  England,  gives 
,  the  following  description  of  the  Ayrshire 
cow  in  the  Farmer''s  Library  :  "  In  Ayrshire, 
Carrick,  and  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
lowlands,  there  is  an  admirable  breed  of  milit 
cattle,  independently  of  those  that  are  grazed 
for  the  butcher,  which,  from  whatever  source 
they  originated,  owe  much  to  the  care  and 
selection  of  judicious  breeders.  At  some 
period  or  other  there  has  evidently  been  a 
cross  of  the  Durham  or  Ilolderness,  and  per- 
haps also  of  the  Alderney.  This  breed,  which 
became  established  from  the  middle  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  found  its 
way  not  only  into  England,  but  also  into  Ire- 
land and  "Wales,  recommended  by  the  excel- 
lency of  the  cows  as  milkers.  Although  they 
are  under  the  middle  size,  it  has  been  estima- 
ted that  a  good  Ayrshire  cow  will  yield,  for 
two  or  three  months  after  calving,  five  gallons 
of  milk  daily,  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  for  the 
following  three  months. 

"  This  milk  is  calculated  to  return  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  butter  annually,  or 


five  hundred  pounds  of  cheese.  The  foregoing 
estimate  is,  however,  somewhat  exaggerated  ; 
and,  perhaps,  during  the  best  of  the  season 
four  or  five  gallons  of  milk  is  the  average  pro- 
duct daily  of  a  good  cow.  Kept  in  fair  condi- 
tion, every  thirty-two  gallons  of  unskimmed 
milk  will  yield  about  twenty-four  pounds  of 
cheese  ;  and  ninety  gallons  twenty  four  pounds 
of  butter.  We  are  supposing  a  good  farm  and 
a  first-rate  stock  of  Ayrshire  cows,  and  consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  cattle,  this  return  from 
each  is  very  considerable.  The  mode  in  which 
the  cows  are  treated  by  an  entrprising  and 
successful  farmer  of  Kirkham,  is  thus  detailed  : 
'  He  keeps  his  cows  constantly  in  the  stable  till 
the  grass  has  risen,  so  as  to  afford  them  a  full 
bite  ;  many  put  them  out  every  good  day 
through  the  winter  and  spring,  but  they  poach 
the  ground  with  their  feet,  and  nip  the  young 
grass  as  it  begins  to  spring,  which,  as  they 
have  not  a  full  meal,  injures  the  cattle.  "When- 
ever the  weather  becomes  dry  and  hot  he  feeds 
his  cows  on  cut  grass  in  the  rack  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening, 
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and  turns  them  out  the  other  twelve  hours; 
whenever  the  pasture  grass  begins  to  fail  in  har- 
vest, the  cows  receive  a  supply  of  the  second 
growth  of  clover,  and  afterward  of  turnips 
strewed  over  the  pasture  ground. 

" '  When  the  weather  becomes  stormy,  in 
October  and  November,  the  cows  are  kept  in 
the  stables  during  the  night,  and  in  a  short 
time  afterward  kept  in  day  and  night.  They 
are  then  fed  oat  straw  and  turnips,  and  they 
continue  to  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of 
milk  for  some  time.  Part  of  the  turnip  crop 
is  eaten  at  the  end  of  harvest  and  beginning  of 
winter,  to  protract  the  milk,  and  the  balance 
of  the  turnips  are  stored  up  for  winter  feeding. 
After  this  store  is  exhausted,  the  Swedish 
turnips  and  potatoes  are  used  along  with  dry 
fodder,  till  the  grass  can  support  the  cows. 
Chaff,  oats  and  potatoes  are  boiled  for  the 
cows  after  calving,  and  they  are  generally  fed 
on  rye,  grass  during  the  latter  part  cf  the 
spring. 

"The  improved  Ayrshire  cow  of  the  present 
day  has  the  head  small,  but  rather  long  and 
narrow  at  the  muzzle,  though  the  space  be- 
tween the  roots  of  the  horns  is  considerable  ; 
the  horns  are  small  and  crooked ;  the  eye  is 
clear  and  lively ;  the  neck  long  and  slender, 
and  almost  destitute  of  a  dewlap ;  the  shoul- 
ders f^re  thin,  and  the  forequarler  generally 
light ;  the  back  is  straight  and  broad  behind, 
especially  across  the  hips,  which  are  roomy ; 
the  tail  is  long  and  thin  ;  the  carcass  is  deep  ; 
the  udder  capacious  and  square  ;  the  milk  veins 
large  and  prominent ;  the  thighs  are  thin  ;  the 
skin  is  rather  thin,  but  loose  and  soft,  and  cov- 
ered with  soft  hair  ;  the  general  figure,  though 
small,  is  well  proportioned  ;  the  color  is  varied 
with  white  and  red,  and  the  bull's  color  is 
generally  white  and  blue-black." 

BOTANY. 

SILPHIUM  LACIKIATUM. 

IjS"  the  monthly  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  for  July,  1871,  p.  272,  we 
find  mention  of  this  plant.  It  is  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Compass  Plant,"  or  "  Rosin 
Weed."  The  writer  says :  •'  I  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  plant  and  its  habits,  and  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  the  course  north  and 
south  is  so  infallibly  indicated  by  its  leaves, 
that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  follow  their  direc- 


tions for  hundreds  of  miles."  Having  grown 
this  plant  for  a  number  of  years,  a  brief  de- 
scription may  be  of  interest.  The  first  or 
general  name  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  plant 
which  produced  gum-resin  (assafcetida?)  was 
given  by  Linnajus  to  this  genus;  while  the 
specific  name  laciniatum  describes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  cut  leaves.  It  is  a  slow  growing 
perennial,  rough  and  bristly  throughout — stem 
four  to  six  feet  high,  leaving  at  its  summit 
several  coarse  yellow  flowers,  from  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  miniature  sunflower.  The  leaves  are 
"pinnately  parted,  petioled  but  dilated  and 
clasping  at  the  base ;  their  divisions,  lanceo- 
late or  linear,  acute,  cut-lobed  or  pinnatified, 
rarely  entire,  gray."  The  lower,  or  root 
leaves,  are  from  one  to  two  and  a-half  feet 
long,  and  the  whole  of  the  jjlant  of  a  dull, 
yellowish  green  color.  The  only  claim  this 
plant  can  have  to  a  place  in  the  garden  must 
be  its  coarse,  thick  and  inelegant  foilage. 
Mullein,  if  it  were  rare, 'would  be  far  more 
ornamental.  The  term  "  Compass  Plant"  is 
from  the  fact  that  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
point  north  and  south.  This  has  given  rise 
to  discussions  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Many  travelers  and  residents  assert  that  the 
plane  of  its  leaves  are  directed  north  and 
south  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  that 
the  points  of  the  compass  can  readily  be  de- 
termined. 

Mr.  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  says  :  "  The 
peculiarity  is  only  appreciable  in  the  young 
plants,  and  when  they  first  come  up."  The 
writer  first  quoted  says:  "There  can  be  no 
question  of  this  fact,  (pointing  north  and 
south),  and  if  in  a  group  of  these  plants  here 
and  there  a  leaf  varies  a  little  from  the  true 
course,  the  appearance  of  the  stem  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  other  leaves  show  the  reason  for 
such  discrepancy.  The  average  of  such  a 
group  is  infallible."  We  fully  concur  with 
the  latter  quotation.  We  would  not  say  that 
aZi  of  the  leaves  point  north  and  south,  but 
that  the  edges  of  the  erect,  or  nearly  erect, 
leaves  are  north  and  south.  Strong  winds 
and  heavy  rains  may  divert  them  from  the 
true  course,  but  in  the  absence  of  these,  "the 
average  of  such  a  group  is  infallible."  In 
1856  we  first  saw  this  plant.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  us  by  a  frontiersman  in  Missouri.  He 
called  it  the  rosin  weed,  and  mentioned  the 
peculiarity,  that   when    the    sun  shone  full 
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upon  the  leaf  it  was  then  midday.  The  name 
rosin  weed  is  given  it  on  account  of  a  resinous 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  plant,  especially 
when  wounded,  and  dries  or  hardens  upon  the 
leaves  and  stem  in  yellowish  drops.  The 
plant  as  well  as  the  juice  is  considered  medi- 
cinal. 

There  are  five  other  species  found  east  of 
the  Mississippi :  S.  terebinihiii^ceum,  L.  S.  tri- 
foliatum;  S.  asteriscus,  L.;  S,  integrifolium, 
Michx.:  S.  perfoUatum,  L.  S. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 


EPHEMERA,  OR  DAY-FLIES,  ETC. 

MR.  J.  M.,  EAST  DONEGAL.— The 
light  colored,  winged  insects,  which 
were  found  in  such  vast  numbers  along  the 
shores  of  the  Susquehanna  on  the  5th  of 
August  last,  and  which  the  next  morning  had 
all  disappeared,  havmg  died  and  fallen  into 
the  water  or  among  the  grass  and  shrubbery 
on  the  ground,  belong  to  the  pseudo-neurop- 
terous  family  Epiiemerina,  commonly  called 
"Day-flies,"  from  the  fact  that  in  their  per- 
fect, or  imago  state,  they  do  not  live  over  a 
day,  and  some  species  only  five  or  six  hours. 
Ephemeral  as  their  adult  state  is,  yet  they 
pass  from  two  to  three  years  in  the  larvtc  state, 
hidden  among  the  pebbles  and  the  rubbish 
on  the  bottom  of  permanent  ponds  and 
streams,  where  they  all  this  time  feed  upon 
small  aquatic  animals,  and  perhaps,  also,  to 
some  extent,  upon  each  other — or  rather  upon 
the  weaker  individuals  of  their  own  species. 
The  abdomen  is  furnished  with  two  long  fila- 
ments called  setce ;  they  have  four  wings,  the 
anterior  pair  being  fully  twice  as  large  as  the 
posterior  pair,  in  which  the  transverse  veins 
are  very  numerous;  eyes  simple,  and  very 
black,  and  in  the  males  very  large,  which 
characteristics  place  them  in  the  genus  Ba'itis, 
of  Leach.  Length  of  the  body  3-16  of  an  inch, 
settr  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  body  ;  and 
they  expand  *  across  the  open  wings.  The 
anterior,  or  castal  margin  of  the  wings,  the 
unte7in<e,  and  the  anterior  feet,  are  a  lightish 
fawn  color  ;  the  thorax  is  a  honey  yellow,  with 
a  pale  fuscous  dorsal  line,  but  all  else  is  a 
very  pale  sulphur,  or  rather  a  sulphury  white. 
The  basal  half  of  the  set"'  is  fuscous  and  the 
joints  are  white  ;  the  terminal  half  white,  and 
sparsely  bristled.    They  do  not  quite  agree 


with  any  specific  description  to  which  we  have 
access,  but  may  be  BaUis  verticis,  or  a  new 
species  very  nearly  allied  to  them.  Not  the 
least  danger  is  to  bo  apprehended  from  them, 
for  they  are  destitute  of  any  alimentary  organs 
in  the  adult  state,  and  in  the  larva3  slate  they, 
among  other  things,  may  destroy  thousands  of 
the  larvpo  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  female  is  fertilized,  she  lays  her 
eggs  in  masses,  on  the  water,  where  they 
soon  hatch,  and  the  young  makes  its  home  in 
galleries  on  the  bottom.  R. 

/.  B.  E.,  Beaver  Meadow. — The  small  green 
fringed  galls  on  the  blackberry  canes  which 
you  sent  us  are  entirely  new  to  us.  They 
contain  small,  white,  fat,crescent  shaped  grubs, 
difi'ering,  however,  very  much  from  the  Cynips 
and  Cecidonryicc,  and,  therefore,  we  will  have 
to  wait  further  development  before  we  will 
be  able  to  tell  what  they  are.  R. 

H.  C,  Lampeter  Twp.— Your  large,  light- 
brown  moth,  with  the  glassy  spots  on  the  front 
wings  with  a  ring  of  yellow,  and  on  the  hind 
wings  with  a  broad  ring  of  black,  is  a  female 
specimen  of  Attacus  ( Telea)  Polyphemus.  Be- 
fore we  removed  her  from  the  box,  she  depos- 
ited a  number  of  eggs,  and  these,  a  few  days 
afterward  (Aug.  10),  developed  a  number  of 
larvce  of  a  greenish  color,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  long,  very  bristly,  and  distinguished 
by  a  very  large  head.  The  other  smaller 
moth,  with  the  black  and  orange  forewings, 
and  red  hind  wings,  with  large  black  spots 
along  the  hind  margin  and  at  the  ends,  is 
Spilosoma  virgo.  It  has  also  three  broad, 
black  stripes  on  the  thorax.  Neither  of  these 
moths,  in  the  larvcv  state,  do  much  damage  to 
agriculture,  as  they  usually  feed  on  wild  shrub- 
bery and  plants.  Both  are  very  pretty  cabi- 
net specimens.  R. 

J.  B.  (?.,  Columbia,  Pa.— The  "bugs"  you 
gave  us  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  which  were 
found  puncturing  the  tobacco  plants,  and  thus 
greatly  injuring  them,  belongs  to  the  order 
IlEsnPTERA — which  includes  the  "  bugs  " 
proper — and  is  the  Arma  spinosa  of  Dal. 
This  insect  has  the  reputation  in  the  West  of 
destroying  the  larva:  of  the  "Colorado  potato- 
bugs,"  and  we  have  seen  it  frequently  prey- 
ing upon  other  insects.  But  from  the  east, 
the  west  and  south  parts  of  our  country  we 
have  the  most  indubitable  testimony  against 
it  as  a  depredator  upon  green  tobacco.  Being 
a  suctorial  insect,  it  is,  therefore,  totally  un- 
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able  to  smoke  or  "chaw,"  and  therefore  it 
must  be  most  inveterately  addicted  to  the 
"weed"  to  imbibe  m  the  nicotine  in  liquid 
draughts.  As  you  say  the  leaves  soon  wilt 
where  it  punctures  them,  it  js,  j^erhaps,  an 
emmisary  in  the  employ  of  the  "  anti-tobacco 
society "  to  assist  in  destroying  the  crop. 
Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  we  have  to 
recommend.  R. 


KoTiCE  Extraordinary.— The  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Society,  August  21st,  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  approaching  ex- 
hibition, solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  and  the  citizens  in  general 
— especially  the  ladies.  Fruits,  vegetables, 
grains,  seeds,  nuts,  and  ornamental  and  flower- 
ing plants,  cut  flowers,  boquets,  itc,  &c.,  will 
be  acceptable  and  cared  for. 

L.  S.  Eeist,  Chairman. 


THE  USE  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

Having  used  many  tons  of  phosphate  of 
different  manufacture  on  various  crops,  I  am 
pretty  well  satisfied  there  is  but  one  way  in 
which  I  can  use  it  on  my  land  with  any  hope 
of  being  repaid  for  the  outlay,  and  that  way  is 
sowing  from  200  to  500  lbs.  per  acre  on  the 
field  intended  for  wheat,  after  the  ground  is 
ready  for  the  drill,  but  before  drilling,  so  that 
the  phosphate  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Used  in  this  manner  it  may  benefit  the 
wheat  or  it  may  not — but  it  is  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  good  sec  of  grass,  timothy  particu- 
larly. I  think  the  grass  in  any  ordinary 
season,  will  be  increased  the  first  mowing  on 
tolerably  good  ground,  at  least  one  ton  per 
acre.  If  the  hay  is  valued  at  the  low  price 
of  $15  per  ton,  the  increased  yield  would  be 
equal  to  500  lbs.  phosphate  at  $G0  per  ton, for 
which  sum  the  very  best  article  manufactured 
can  be  bought.  The  best  is  the  cheapest. 
Barnyard  manure  should  be  applied  as  usual. 
If  you  have  but  little,  spread  it  thin— be  sure 
to  spread  it  over  the  whole  field.  If  you  have 
much  manure,  put  on  a  moderate  coat,  and 
keep  the  rest  for  some  other  crop  ;  it  will  not 
be  needed  with  the  phosphate.  The  grass 
will  be  better,  thicker  on  the  ground,  and 
hold  on  longer,  with  a  moderate  coat  of  barn- 
yard manure  and  300  lbs.  of  phosphate  per 
acre,  than  after  the  heaviest  application  of 
manure  alone  that  can  be  made  on  the  farm. 

On  land  treated  as  recommended  above,  the 
second  year's  mowing  is  often  equal  or  supe- 


rior in  weight  to  the  first,  on  account  of  the 
increased  quantity  and  growth  of  the  timothy. 
The  third  year  the  yield  may  be  anywhere 
from  one  to  two  and  a-half  tons  to  the  acre, 
according'  to  the  season  and  quality  of  the 
land.  There  may  be  some  poor  slate  hills  or 
run-down  farms,  where  the  crop  would  fall 
far  short  of  the  above  above  estimate. 

Grass  being  our  most  important  crop,  we 
should  endeavor  to  increase  it  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  the  least  expensive  of  which  is  a 
second  plowing.  The  first  plowing  should 
be  immediately  after  the  oats  is  harvested. 
I  almost  think  it  would  pay  better  not  to  sow 
oats  on  last  year's  corn  field,  but  plow  it  in 
the  spring  and  cultivate  frequently  during  the 
summer ;  then  with  liberal  manuring  in  the 
fall,  not  forgetting  phosphate,  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  might  reasonably  be  expected,  and 
more  hay  than  said  field  ever  produced  before 
per  acre,  might  surely  be  depended  upon. 

But  a  farmer  will  not  thus  allow  his  land  to 
lie  idle.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  potatoes  in 
the  iDOorest  part  of  the  field,  and  manure  them 
highly  ;  they  will  not  produce  So  large  a  crop 
on  thin  land,  but  they  will  be  less  liable  to 
disease,  and  the  succeeding  crop  will  be  great- 
ly improved. 

Of  the  various  phosphates  in  the  market,  I 
prefer  an  article  manufactured  from  raw  bone, 
though  the  price  may  be  higher  than  those 
made  of  pulverized  rock,  called  by  courtesy 
phosphatic — but  for  all  the  farmer  may  know, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  anything  solu- 
ble or  valuable  as  plant  food.  I  think  some 
of  these  highly  pufi'ed  fertilizers  are  a  positive 
injury  to  a  crop,  in  fact  poisonous,  and  that 
the  land  would  produce  more  of  itself.  As  a 
general  rule,  buy  fertilizers  made  in  your  im- 
mediate vicinity,  where  you  have  a  chance  to 
examine  the  mode  of  manufacture,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  proprietor,  and  know  if 
he  is  a  responsible  man. — Benj.  Sharpless,  in 
Practical  Farmer. 


Mixed  Farming, — Mixed  husbandry  ia 
needful  to  realize  the  full  amount  of  profit 
which  the  farm,  properly  managed,  will  yield, 
Every  year  the  price  of  farm  products  variea 
— some  will  be  high  ^nd  some  low,  and  thus 
the  farmer  catches  good  prices  for  a  part,  if 
not  all ;  whereas,  if  he  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  one  kind  of  crop,  he  may  be  wholly  dis- 
appointed. A  little  sold  of  everything  makes 
a  muckle,  and  if  ono  thing  does  not  pay,  au- 
other  will. 
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Published  monthly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricll- 
TuaAL  AKD  Horticultural  Society. 

$1.^5  per  yeni*  in  ntlvancp. 

A  considerable  deduction  to  clubs  of  five  or  more. 


All  communications,  to  insure  insertion,  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  editors  before  the  20th  of  each  month.  Ad- 
dress Bathvou  &  Harris,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

All  advertisements,  sub8crii)tionsand  remittances  to  tli® 
addressof  the  publisher,  J.  B.  DEVELIN, 

Inquirer  Building,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

\0^  We  call  the  attention  of  our  subscrib- 
ers to  the  yellow  slip  on  the  cover  showing 
the  amount  of  their  indebtedness,  and  will  be 
obliged  for  prompt  remittances. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  liberal  in- 
ducements to  agents  we  are  offering  in  our 
advertising  columns  for  new  subscribers. 

TVe  also  take  occasion  to  say  that  no  paper 
will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrearages  are 
paid,  as  the  postal  laws  very  explicitly  state 
that  when  one  or  more  papers  are  taken  from 
the  P.  O.,  the  person  becomes  responsible. 
All  who  find  on  the  yellow  slip  on  the  Fabm- 
ER  "Jan., 'G9,"  "  May, '70,"  "Feb.,  '71,"  or 
any  date  prior  to  "Aug.,  '71"  will  know  they 
are  in  arrears,  and  our  terms  are  in  advance. 


S!^y  We  want  an  agent  in  every  township  in 
the  State  to  canvass  for  subscribers,  and  are 
willing  to  give  them  all  the  profits  for  the 
next  two  years.  We  have  all  the  necessary 
material  to  begin  work  with  at  our  office,  and 
will  give  it  to  any  good,  responsible  parties 
that  call  or  address  the'publisher  by  mail. 


MEETING    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  met  August  6th,  1871,  in  the 
Orphans'  CouH;  room,  Henry  M.  Engle  in  the 
Chair,  and  A.  Harris,  Secretary. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and 
adopted. 

On  motion,  the  following  named  gentlemen 
became  members  of  the  Society,  on  nomina- 
lion,  y\%. :  E.  D.  White,  F.  M.  Ganiz,  Frank- 


lin Sutton,  II.  H.  Landis,  John  Stouffer,  Esq  , 
R.  H.  Brubaker  and  Thos.  A.  Marvin. 

The  Secretary  now  read  the  report  of  Cyrus 
T.  Fox  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  West 
Cocalico  township. 

Levi  S.  Reist  spoke  of  disease  aflecling  his 
peach  trees. 

Andrew  M.  Frantz,  Esq.,  read  an  essay  on 
"  Farming  in  Lancaster  County  in  the  Past 
and  Present."  As  an  historical  resume  of 
farming  in  the  times  that  are  past,  this  was  an 
excellent  production,  its  composition  evincing 
great  research  and  rare  knowledge  of  the  olden 
customs. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
the  essayist  for  his  production. 

It  was  resolved,  on  motion,  that  the  society 
hereafter  meet  at  1  o'clock,  P.M.,  instead  of 
2  o'clock. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  an  extra 
meeting  on  the  3d  Monday  of  August. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  appoint- 
ed to  report  as  to  the  expediency  of  holding  a 
Fall  Exhibition  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Committee — Dr.P.W.Hiestand,S.  S.Rathvon, 
A.Harris,  Charles  E.  Long  and  H.  K.  Stoner. 
The  tobacco  question,  postponed  from  the 
last  meeting,  was  taken  up. 

Israel  Landis  made  a  few  remarks  as  to  con- 
cert between  the  growers  of  this  crop ,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  secure  higher  prices  and  do  away 
with  the  middle  men. 

Jacob  M.  Frantz  did  not  see  the  question  in 
the  same  light,  and  thought  the  great  point  to 
be  gained  amongst  growers  was  to  discover 
the  best  means  of  producing  large  and  first* 
class  crops,  and  the  selling  of  the  crop  would 
take  care  of  itself. 

C.  L.  Hunsecker  considered  the  tobacco  in-' 
terest  an  important  one  in  this  county,  but 
did  not  favor  association  in  the  sale  of  it. 

Levi  S.  Reist  believed  if  proper  association 
could  be  efiected,  higher  prices  might  be 
realized. 

Jacob  M.  Frantz  endeavored  to  show  that  as* 
sociation  was  altogether  impracticable.  There- 
fore he  did  not  favor  the  project. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Hiestand  thought  the  principal 
tobacco  question  was  to  ascertain  the  best 
method  of  raising  it.  He  detailed  his  method 
of  growing  it.  He  thinks  growers  generally 
top  their  tobacco  too  high.  After  it  is  topped, 
the  suckers  should  be  carefully  removed. 
Peter  S.  Reist    concurred    that    the    great 
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object  of  our  growers  should  be  to  establish  a 
good  reputation  for  their  tobacco.  As  that  is 
accomplished,  buyers  will  be  plenty,  and  the 
price  will  be  remunerative. 

On  motion,  three  delegates  were  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  represent  the  society  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  delegates  to  the  Center 
County  Agricultural  College.  Delegates — 
Jacob  M.  Frantz,  Israel  Landis  and  Jacob  H. 
Musser. 

Society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

Special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
Aug  20th,  1871.  Minutes  of  last  meeting  read 
and  approved. 

The  exhibitors  of  fruit  were  invited  by  the 
chair  to  report  upon  their  method  of  culture. 

John  B.  Erb  had  grafted  some  grapes  that 
were  doing  well — so  had  Daniel  Smeych,  of 
this  city. 

After  considerable  discussion,  Monday,  Sept. 
11th,  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  holding  the  fall 
exhibition,  and  the  place  fixed  for  holding  the 
same,  the  Orphans'  Court  Room.  Committee 
to  have  charge  of  the  same  :  Levi  S.  Heist,  S. 
S.  Rathvon,  A.  Harris,  H.  K.  Stoner,  Dr.  P. 
W.  Hiestand,  C.  E.  Long,  Dr.  W.  L.  Diffen- 
derfer. 

On  motion,  three  delegates  were  chosen  to 
represent  this  society  at  the  Pomological  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
September,  1871.  Delegates,  Henry  M.  En- 
gle,  Dr.  W.  L.  Diffenderfer  and  C.  T.  Fox, 
Esqs. 

Society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 


THE   CULTIVATION   OF   PRINCIPLE. 

Under  the  head  of"  Secret  of  Success,"  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Farmer,  we  threw 
out  some  ideas  as  to  the  means  by  which  one 
may  elevate  his  condition  in  society,  so  far  as 
the  accumulation  of  capital  or  wealth  is  con- 
cerned. Much  more  might  still  be  said  under 
the  same  head,  but,  as  somewhat  relating  to 
this  subject,  a  few  remarks  on  the  cultivation 
of  principle  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant. 
It  is  all  right  and  honorable  to  make  an  effort 
to  better  one's  condition  in  life,  when  this 
can  be  done  in  proper  ways,  but  we  fear  it 
has  come  to  be  the  rule  too  much  to  endeavor 
to  accumulate  by  all  and  every  means,  whether 
honest  or  otherwise.  True  success  in  life  can 
never  be  so  promoted  ;  for  it  is  only  by  an  ob- 
servance of  the  inherent  rules  of  right  im- 


planted upon  the  conscience  of  mankind  that 
any  true,  genuine  and  permanent  advance- 
ment can  be  made.  Should  I  gain  untold 
wealth  by  means  of  iraud  and  all  manner  of 
peculation,  wherein  am  I  benefitted  ?  Do  I 
not  become  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  among 
my  fellow-citizens?  No  trust  is  reposed  in 
me,  even  by  my  bowl  companions.  I  am 
derided  and  hooted  in  companies  (of  course 
not  to  my  face),  and  am  simply,  as  it  were,  a 
laughing-stock  for  those  who  pretend  to  honor 
me  to  my  face  on  account  of  my  wealth. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  somewhat  popular 
notion  amongst  large  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  the  accumulation  of  money  is  all 
that  is  required,  and  that  this  brings  all  other 
advantages  in  its  wake.  No  greater  mistake 
was  ever  cherished.  It  is  only  that  which  has 
been  gained  by  honorable  means  that  insures 
the  possessor  honor  under  all  circumstances. 
Do  I  regard  the  bloated  millionaire,  who  has 
accumulated  his  money  by  fraud,  and  by  the 
robbery  of  the  innocent  and  needy  ?  Do  I  re- 
spect him,  who,  by  all  manner  of  unjust  means, 
has  coiled  his  way  to  places  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  who  is  a  disgrace  to  his  station  and 
himself?  The  beggared  supplicant  of  princi- 
ple, who  seeks  his  alms  from  door  to  door, 
and  who  scorns  to  do  a  dirty  and  mean  trick 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  is  infinitely  more  deserv- 
ing of  honor  and  respect. 

An  observance  of  true  principle  is  needed  to 
constitute  that  manhood  which  will  elevate  its 
possessor  above  all  depression,  honor  him 
when  he  has  gained  some  of  life's  surround- 
ings, and  make  his  name  a  synonym  of  respect 
in  his  neighborhood.  By  steadily  living  up 
to  the  true  laws  of  our  being,  we  will  not  only 
succeed  in  life,  so  far  as  the  accumulation  of 
money  is  concerned,  but  we  will  so  fortify 
ourselves  in  the  estimation  of  good  and  hon- 
orable men  that  the  shafts  of  the  envious  and 
malicious  cannot  reach  us.  All  this  can  be 
gained  by  the  observance  of  principle,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Do  right,  because  it  is  right,  and  act  out 
your  convictions  of  duty  to  all  mankind,  and 
little  more  need  be  enjoined  as  to  the  obser- 
vance of  principle.  He  who  does  so  lays  a 
reputation  of  moral  worth  that  will  prove  a 
fortune  to  him,  if  that  be  his  aspiration.  His 
word  comes  to  be  regarded  as  good  as  his 
bond,  and  that  man  soon  becomes  a  power  in 
any  community.  How  easy  it  is  for  one  to  be 
a  man  of  his  word.    Did  you  ever  know  a 
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man  whose  word  was  entirely  reliable,  fail? 
Even  though  poor  and  humble,  he  is  taken 
by  the  hand,  his  success  is  upward,  and 
if  years  be  afforded  him,  he  rises  fo  a  condi- 
tion of  comfort.  lie  becomes  the  companion 
and  associate  of  good  and  respectable  men. 
lie  rises  to  Uieir  level,  if  not  entirely  as  re- 
gards wealth,  nevertheless  as  to  honor  and 
respect.  But,  on  the  contrary,  did  you  ever 
know  a  man  whose  word  was  worth  nothing 
have  the  intimate  companionship  of  any  but 
knaves  and  villains?  Others  maybe  found 
in  intercourse  with  him  at  times,  but  it  is 
from  necessity,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  throw 
him  off,  they  do  so.  He  may  be  in  possession 
of  great  means,  and  then  the  villains  and 
cheats  hang  around  him  in  order  to  get  hold 
of  some  of  his  money  ;  they  laud  him  to  the 
sky  as  their  beau  ideal  of  life,  and  in  their  own 
souls  they  despise  him ;  for  a  secret  monitor 
pervades  the  breasts  of  all  mankind  and  ad- 
monishes them  of  their  duty,  and  tells  them 
what  is  right  and  wrong.  Miserable,  then,  is 
the  condition  of  those  who  have  no  regard  for 
principle.  It  is  an  implanted  law  of  existence 
that  we  must  obey  the  laws  of  our  being  ;  and 
adherence  strictly  to  principle  is  one  of  these. 

But  the  march  of  infidelity  has  become  so 
remarkable  in  this  latter  age,  that  it  has  come 
to  be  an  established  principle  that  human  ac- 
tions are  arbitrary.  There  is  no  difference  in 
human  action,  say  the  adherents  of  such  forms 
of  delusion.  It  is  now  preached  up  as  right 
to  take  advantage  of  our  neighbors,  whenever 
it  can  be  done,  as  all  that  is  justifiable.  "Weak 
reasoners  !  stupid  sophists !  you  deceive  your, 
selves  with  such  fallacious  delusions.  The 
men  whom  you  look  upon  as  your  leaders  in 
opinion  never  broached  such  heresies.  Their 
lives  were  not  characterized  by  such  con- 
duct. You  accept  the  result  of  their  logic 
without  passing  through  the  mental  chan- 
nel necessary  to  reach  their  conclusions. 
Their  deductions  are  not  your  deductions. 
Pass  through  their  ordeal  of  investigation,  and 
you  will  see  your  error.  Nothing  but  the 
genuine  principles  of  right  can  truly  ultimate 
worthy  success  in  any  department  of  life.  Let 
us  then  elevate  for  our  banner  that  of  Princi- 
ple, and  success  will  worthily  crown  our  march 
through  life.  II. 


Get  up  clubs  for  Tub  Lancaster  Farm- 


er, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ELIZABETH  CHEESE  AKD  BUTTER 
FACTORY. 

MESSRS.  RATHVOX  AND  HARRIS: 
I  will  give  you  a  few  hints  on  the  com- 
position of  milk. 

The  composition  of  milk,  though  frequently 
discussed,  is  not  generally  well  understood. 
It  is  quite  variable,  not  only  in  the  milk  from 
different  cows,  but  in  that  from  the  same  cow 
at  different  times  and  in  different  conditions, 
but  especially  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  is  more  buttery  in  winter,  and  more  cheesy 
in  summer.  A  cow  milked  three  times  a  day, 
would  give  more  in  quantity,  but  poorer  in 
quality,  than  if  milked  twice ;  while  one 
milked  twice  a  day  will  yield  more  milk  than 
if  milked  once  a  day,  but  one  milking  a  day 
would  be  the  richer.  The  first  milk  drawn 
from  the  udder  is  more  watery  than  what 
follows  ;  the  last  is  the  richest.  The  accumu- 
lation of  milk  in  the  cow's  bag,  is  influenced 
by  the  law  of  gravitation ;  the  water,  i)eing 
the  heaviest  ingredient,  settles  to  the  bottom, 
and  is  the  first  milked ;  the  cream,  which  is  the 
lightest,  rises  and  is  the  last  milked  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  partial  separation  takes  place  in  the 
udder,  sufficient  to  make  the  "strippings" 
some  ten  or  twelve  times  as  rich  in  butter,  as 
the  first  milk  drawn.  We  would,  therefore, 
say  that  the  first  third  contains  the  most 
water  ;  the  second  third,  most  cheese,  and  the 
last  third,  the  most  butter.  There  is  said  to  be 
a  difference  in  the  milk  drawn  from  the  com- 
partments of  the  udder  of  the  same  cow,  as 
from  different  teats. 

The  composition  of  milk,  of  course,  is  indi- 
cated by  different  chemical  analysis,  no  two 
of  which  can  be  found  to  exactly  agree.  We 
give  one  analysis.  The  experimenter  found 
that  the  specimen  contained  in  1,000  parts, 
873  parts  of  water,  30  of  butter, 48.2  of  cheese, 
43.9  of  sugar  of  milk,  2.31  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  .42  of  magnesia,  .47  of  iron,  1.04  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  .00  of  sodium  and 
soda.  Some  chemists  have  found  albumen 
among  the  constituents  of  milk,  and  this  in- 
gredient is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  one 
that  first  commences  decaying  in  hot  weather, 
and  produces  tainted  milk,  floating  curds  and 
"hufly"  cheese.  Skimmed  milk  has  been  found 
in  some  instancesito  contain  as  high  as  97 
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parts  of  water  in  100,  and  only  3  per  cent,  of 
solids  or  cheesy  matter.  Swill  milk  has  been 
found  to  contain  as  low  as  H  per  cent,  of 
butter.  Analysis  of  the  first  milk  taken  from 
a  cow's  bag  after  calving,  showed  it  to  consist 
of  15.1  per  cent,  of  caseine  or  cheese,  2.6  of 
butter,  2  of  mucous  matter,  and  80.3  of  water. 
Ordinary  pure  milk  will  average  about  12i  per 
cent,  of  cream,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently 
found  to  yield  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  even  as 
high  as  25  per  cent,  of  cream  has  been  ob- 
tained. If  milk  yields  less  than  10  per  cent. 
of  cream,  it  is  below  the  average,  and  un- 
profitable for  butter  making. 

We  know  of  no  single  instrument  that  will 
at  once  indicate  the  quality  of  milk.  What  is 
called  the  lactometer,  but  is  properly  a  hy- 
drometer, will  indicate  the  density  of  milk, 
and  if  its  specific  gravity  in  a  pure  state  be 
known,  it  will  show  the  amount  of  matter 
added,  if  any.  On  an  average,  milk  is  about 
four  per  cent,  heavier  than  water;  that  is,  a 
hydrometer  with  a  scale  graded  at  100  for 
milk,  at  60°  Fahrenheit  ouijht  to  sink  to  96  in 
water.  The  variation  in  the  density  of  milk 
will*be  shown  by  an  experiment  given  by 
Charles  L.  Flint  in  his  "  Milk  Cows  and  Dairy 
Farming."  He  says:  Forthe  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
different  specimens  of  pure  milk,  taken  from 
the  cows  in  the  morning  and  allowed  to  cool 
down  to  about  60°,  I  used  an  instrument 
graduated  with  the  pure  milk  mark  at  100, 
with  the  following  results :  The  first  pint 
drawn  from  a  Native  cow  stood  at  101 ;  the 
last  pint  of  the  same  milking,  being  the  strip- 
pings  of  the  same  cow,  stood  at  86  ;  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  pints  stood  at  about  93^.  The 
milk  of  a  bred  Jersey  stood  at  95 ;  that  of  an 
Ayrshire  at  100;  that  of  a  Hereford  at  106  ; 
that  of  a  Devon  at  111;  while  thin  cream  stood 
at  66,  All  these  specimens  of  milk  were  pure 
and  milked  at  the  same  time  in  the  morning, 
carefully  labeled  in  separate  vessels  and  set 
upon  the  same  shelf  to  cool  off,  and  yet  the 
variation  of  specific  gravity  amounted  to  25,  or 
taking  the  average  quality  of  the  Native  cow's 
milk  at  93  i^  the  variation  amounted  to  17  5. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  experiments  that 
the  richer  the  milk  in  butter,  the  less  the 
specific  gravity ;  thus,  cream  being  30°  below 
the  water  mark,  the  richer  the  milk,  caseine 
or  cheese,  the  greater  the  specific  gravity — the 
milk  of  the  Devon  indicating  15°  above  the 
water  mark.    Watering  milk  will  of  course 


reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  rich  in 
cheese,  and  by  this  means  it  can  be  made  to 
indicate  the  average  density  of  pure  milk.  In 
the  same  way  milk  rich  in  butter  has  its 
specific  gravity  increased  until  it  nearly 
reaches  that  of  water ;  but  no  amount  of 
watering  can  make  it  indicate  over  96°,  which 
is  the  figure  given  for  pure  water.  A  little  salt, 
or  other  ingredient,  may  be  added  to  bring 
the  density  up  to  the  pure  milk  mark.  So 
the  blueness  of  milk,  produced  by  either 
skimming  or  watering,  maybe  removed  by  the 
use  of  burnt  sugar,  which  will  give  it  a  rich 
color,  or  annette  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Many  expedients  have  been  re, 
sorted  to  from  time  to  time  by  the  dishonest 
for  the  purpose  of  disguising  the  impoverish- 
ment of  milk  by  skimming  and  watering. 

But,  says  some  one,  why  tell  dishonest  men 
how  they  can  skim  and  adulterate  their  milk  ? 
We  have  not  done  so ;  we  have  told  honest 
men  some  of  the  practices  of  the  dishonest, 
with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  detect  the 
fraud.  True,  the  hydrometer  is  not  an  ac- 
curate or  legal  test,  but  it  shows  the  exact 
density  of  the  milk  tried,  and  this  is  a  very 
important  point.  When  you  have  decided  this, 
by  the  use  of  the  cream  gauges,  you  can  de- 
termine the  amount  of  cream,  and,  if  you  let 
the  milk  stand  until  it  coagulates  and  the 
cheese  separates  from  the  whey,  you  can  tell 
the  relative  proportion  of  water  and  cheese. 
This  may  be  a  somewhat  slow  and  clumsy  pro- 
cess, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  decisive,  and  often 
repays  the  trouble. 

Foreign  substances,  so  far  as  not  held  in 
solution  by  the  water,  or  not  entangled  in  the 
cheese  or  cream,  will  settle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glasses.  Besides,  with  these  evidences  to 
start  on,  the  ways  of  a  suspected  person  can 
be  watched,  and  he  often  be  caught.  In  New 
York  State  they  are  sometimes  caught  in  the 
very  act  of  violating  the  law,  which  we  here 
quote  :  "  Whoever  shall  knowingly  sell,  sup- 
ply, or  bring  to  be  manufactured  to  any  cheese 
manufactory  in  New  York  State,  any  milk  di- 
luted with  water,  or  in  any  way  adulterated, 
or  milk  from  which  any  cream  has  been  takes, 
or  milk  commonly  known  as  skimmed  milk ; 
or  whoever  shall  keep  back  any  part  of  the 
milk  known  as  'strippings  ;'  or  whoever  shall 
knowingly  bring  or  supply  milk  to  any  cheese 
manufactory  that  is  tainted  or  partly  sour 
from  want  of  proper  keeping  of  pails,  strain- 
ers, or  any  vessel  in  which  said  milk  is  kept, 
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clean  and  sweet,  after  being  notified  of  such 
taint,  or  carelessness  ;  or  any  cheese  manufac- 
turer who  shall  knowingly  use,  or  direct  any 
of  his  employees  to  use  for  his  or  their  indi- 
vidual benefit,  any  cream  from  the  milk  brought 
to  said  cheese  manufacturer,  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  owners  thereof,  shall  for  each 
and  every  offense  forfeit  or  pay  a  sum  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars,  nor  more  than  one 
hundreddollars,  with  costs  of  suit,  to  be  sued 
for  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  person  or  persons,  firm  or 
association,  or  corporation,  or  their  assigns, 
upon  whom  such  fraud  be  committed." 
Yours,  &c.,  with  due  respect, 

C.  W.  T.  Street. 

Report  of  cheese  factory  for  the  month  of 
July :  ^JTumber  of  pounds  of  milk,  48,438 ;  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  cheese,  4,791 ;  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  per  pound  of  cheese,  9  9-10  ; 
amount  of  pounds  sold,  265i  ;  amount,  S47 .74. 
About  20,000  pounds  on  hand. 

G.  D.  Coleman, 

Brickerville,  Aug.  10,  1871.         Proprietor. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Meeting  of  the  Lancaster  Horticul- 
tural Society. — At  the  special  meeting  of 
our  local  Society,  held  on  Monday,  August 
21st,  there  was  a  fine  display  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  a  description  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  daily  papers  of  that  week.  The 
object  of  this  paragraph  is  to  notice,  and  ex- 
press cur  editorial  thanks,  to  Mr.  James  L. 
Messenkop,  for  three  fine  "  watermelon 
pears,"  weighing  2i  pounds,  and  grown  by 
him  in  Lancaster  city.  Also,  to  Mr.  J.  II. 
Keist,  of  Mount  Joy  township,  for  a  fine  large 
"  Summer  Rambo"  apple  weighing  over  i  of  a 
pound,  and  grown  by  him.  The  Society  on 
that  occasion  determined  to  hold  its  next  ex- 
hibition in  the  Orphans'  Court  Room,  on 
Monday,  the  11th  of  September,  and  from  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  fruit  exhibited  at  the 
meeting,  we  may  infer  that  the  display  this 
season,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  will  far 
exceed  any  exhibition  that  has  heretofore 
been  held  by  the  Society,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers earnestly  intend  to  make  it  such.  Levi 
S.  Reist,  Chas.  F.  Long,  Alex.  Harris,  II.  K. 
Stoner,  S.  S.  Rathvon,  Drs.  W.  L.  Diffenderfer 
and  P.  W.  Heistand,  were  appointed  a  com- 


mittee of  arrangment,to  carry  out  the  resolves 
of  the  Society  on  that  occasion,  and  they  in- 
vite the  cooperation  of  the  members  and  citi- 
zens in  general. 

Messrs.  II.  M.  Engle,  Cyrus  II.  Fox  and 
Dr.  W.  L.  Diffenderfer,  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  represent  Lancaster  county  in  the 
U.  S.  Pomological  Convention,  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  September,  1871. 


E.  H.  Lancaster  City.— The  beautiful, 
velvety,  variegated,  pink  and  olive  colored 
moth,  you  sent  us,  is  Philampelis  satelitia, 
commonly  called  the  "  Satelite  grape  moth," 
because  its  larva,  a  great  greenish,  and  some- 
times brownish,  caterpillar,  or  worm,  feeds  on 
the  leaves  of  the  grape  vines.  A  short  sketch 
of  its  history  and  habits  may  be  found  on  page 
104  of  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Fruit  Growers'  Society,"  for  1807  and  1870, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  local  Society.  Figs.  8  and  9,  the 
larva  and  pupa. 

J.  S.  W.,  Paradise,  LAN.  Co.— The  insects 
which  you  captured  in  Chester  county  and 
sent  us,  are  (Edipoda  sulphurea,  commonly 
called  the  "sulphur-winged  grasshopper." 
They  are  not  the  same  species  you  obtained 
in  the  same  locality  on  a  former  occasion. 

T.  M.  C,  York  Co.,  Pa.— The  singular 
specimen  of  an  insect  you  sent  us,  is  an  im- 
mature Spectrum  femoratum,  called  variously 
in  common  language,  "spectre  insect,"  "walk- 
ing  twig,"  "walking  stick,"  and  belongs  to  the 
order  Or^Aoj^ifem  (grasshopper  tribes),  and  fami- 
ly P/msmmior,  "  spectres." 


RANDOM  SKETCHES  AND  FARM 
ITEMS.— No.  7. 

BY   11.    M.   ENGLE. 

AGRICULTURAL    FAIRS    AND    FRUIT    EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 

THE  time  is  now  at  hand  when  these  will 
be  opened  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  There  will  be  opportu- 
nities to  see  the  finest  of  stock,  fruits,  grains 
and  vegetables  ;  the  best  farm  implements  and 
machinery  of  all  descriptions,  besides  a  thous- 
and and  one  things  which  it  is  notnecesary  to 
enumerate. 

In  connection  with  many  fairs  will  be  found 
horse  races,  monkey  shows,  and  shows  of  all 
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descriptions,  sufficient  to  gratify  the  inclina- 
tions for  the  useful,  the  morbid  and  the  ridicu- 
lous. 

It  has  hitherto  been,  and  is  still,  a  question 
with  many  of  our  best  citizens,  whether  the 
presence  of  their  class  at  these  places  will 
more  subserve  the  public  good  than  their  ab- 
sence. They,  of  course,  are  anxious  to  obtain 
for  their  wants  the  best  that  can  be  had.  At 
the  same  time  they  do  not  wish  to  counte- 
nance or  encourage  things  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  degrade  ;  hence  a  large  number  do 
not  attend  who  might  be  benefitted,  and  the 
public  good,  in  addition,  subserved. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  these  fairs  and  ex- 
tensive exhibitions  have  done  more  to  intro- 
duce and  disseminate  new  and  useful  things 
than  could  possibly  have  been  accomplished 
by  any  other  method  ;  hence,  the  better  course 
would  seem  to  be  to  tolerate  the  evil,  mixed 
with  the  good,  for  a  while,  and  meanwhile 
endeavor  to  purge  the  good  of  the  evil. 

Agricultural  fairs  are  gotten  up  for  the 
public  good,  but  it  is  claimed  that  outside 
shows  must  be  admitted  in  order  to  make  it 
pay.  On  the  contrary,  Illinois  and  other 
States  have  held  State  fairs  with  eminent  suc- 
(  e  s,  without  the  race  course,  at  least.  Our 
own  county  has  its  fair  grounds  originally  for 
the  purpose  of  horse  racing,  but  allows  agri- 
cultural exhibitions ;  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  some  sanctity  to  the  original  design. 

TREE  PLANTING. 

The  question  is  very  often  put,  when  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  trees — fall  or  spring  ?  A 
fair  answer  might  be — both,  if  properly  done 
at  the  proper  time.  The  mistake  very  fre- 
quently is.  that  they  are  planted  too  late 
either  in  fall  or  spring.  In  some  sections  of 
country  fall  planting  will  not  succeed. 

As  a  rule,  to  be  successful,  have  your  ground 
well  prepared  (never  too  wet),  and  plant  in  the 
fall  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has  dropped  off ;  or 
rather  strip  it  off,  in  order  to  be  ready  early. 
In  the  spring,  plant  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  put  it  in  good  tilth ;  other 
things  being  all  right,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
one  transplanted  tree  in  a  thousand  to  die. 

GRASS  FIELDS. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  with  many  farmers, 
that  to  prevent  clover  from  heaving  out  during 
winter  it  should  be  pastured  so  as  to  have  the 
ground  well  trodden  down ;  consequently  we 
often  see  stock  pasturing  on  young  clover 


fields  late  in  the  season  and  when  the  ground 
is  wet.  This  is  an  unfortunate  mistake  and 
accounts  for  the  freezing  out  of  so  much  young 
clover.  The  reverse  course  will  much  better 
bring  about  the  desired  result. 

It  should  not  be  pastured  late  in  the  fall  in 
order  to  have  it  make  a  good  body,  which  is 
the  only  protection  against  an  open  and 
severe  winter.  Were  this  method  well  ob- 
served, we  would  not  see  so  many  bleak 
clover  fields  in  the  spring. 

Winter  apples  will  very  probably  rate  higher 
this  winter  than  they  have  for  several  years. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  those  who  have 
good-keeping  apples  should  take  the  best  of 
care  to  preserve  them. 

More  anon  upon  this  subject. 


A  VISIT  TO  FRIENDS  IN  WARWICK 
TOWNSHIP,  LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

BY  J.  B.  GAEBER. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Visiting  my  friends,  John 
Huber,  near  Litiz,  and  L.  S.  Reist,  near  Mill- 
port, lately,  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to 
see  such  quantities  of  fruit.  Mr.  Huber's  vine- 
yard shows  very  promising.  He  has  most  of 
Concord  and  Hartford  prolific  grapes,  with  a 
fine  lot  of  Martha's,  and  on  trial,  most  of  the 
new  varieties.  His  location  and  soil  appear 
to  suit  the  grape  well.  He  will  turn  the  most 
of  his  grapes  into  wine.  If  he  can  uniformly 
succeed  in  producing  such  wine  as  the  sample 
of  Concord  wine  submitted  to  our  fastidious 
taste,  we  think  it  proves  conclusively  that  he 
is  an  adept  at  the  business.  I  never  tasted 
a  Concord  wine  of  a  better  quality,  or  more 
pleasant  taste.  Mr.  Huber's  pear  trees,  too, 
of  which  he  has  many  varieties,  are  bearing 
fine  crops.  He  has  gathered  several  varieties 
of  the  persimmon,  a  fruit  that  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  grown.  I  was  sorry  to  find  that 
those  beautiful  evergreen  trees  in  front  of  his 
house  have  been  removed.  Mr.  H.  said  that 
some  insect  had  commenced  to  despoil  the 
foliage,  and  made  the  trees  look  so  shabby 
that  they  became  an  eye  sore — so  he  removed 
them,  and  planted  other  trees  in  their  places. 

Mr.  Huber  took  me  over  to  friend  L.  S. 
Reist's,  through  a  rather  rough  and  hilly 
country.  When  nearing  Mr.  R.'s  place,  we 
entered  into  an  avenue  of  locust  trees !  Com- 
ing to  the  house,  were  locust  trees!  and  look- 
ing out  in  another  direction,  or  in  every  di- 
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rection,  locust  trees  met  our  view  I  Indeed, 
along  the  roads — along  fences,  and  on  waste 
places — everywhere,  locust  trees  are  the  pre- 
dominant feature  of  the  landscape.  Besides, 
all  these  along  roads  and  fences,  Mr.  R.  has  a 
small  forest  of  locust  trees  some  distance 
from  his  dwelling,  which  we  did  not  go  to  see. 

Yet,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  locust 
trees  are  the  sole  occupants  of  his  splendid 
farm.  Oak,  hickory  (shellbark  variety), 
American  and  English  walnuts,  spruce,  and 
other  evergreen  ti'ees,  magnolias,  pawpaw, 
persimmon,  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
are  scattered  about  in  profusion.  Then,  he 
told  us  that  he  also  had  a  fine  lot  of  chestnut 
timber,  some  distance  off;  so  that  fencing  ma- 
terials, with  proper  care,  are  assured  for  the 
wants  of  the  farm,  and  to  spare,  for  all  time 
to  come.  A  most  convenient  and  useful  ap- 
pendage to  a  farm  are  materials  to  keep  up 
the  fences.  "What  greatly  surprised  me  was, 
that  Mr.  R.  told  us  that  when  he  took  the 
farm,  there  were  only  some  few  worthless 
trees  on  the  place,  and  that  he  had  planted 
all  those  hundreds  of  locusts  and  the  many 
other  trees  now  there.  Perhaps  they  might 
be  counted  by  thousands,  as  every  road  and 
fence  row  is  lined  with  them.  In  addition  to 
all  these,  there  are  the  fruit  trees,  in  orchards 
and  other  places.  An  apple  orchard  close  to 
the  house,  bearing  a  fair  crop  for  young  trees, 
and  an  older  orchard,  the  limbs  bending  to 
the  ground  with  the  heavy  load  of  large  and 
fair  fruit.  This  orchard  reminded  me  of  "  old 
times,"  when  all  our  apple  trees  bore  such 
loads  of  fruit  every  alternate  year.  Truly,  I 
may  say  I  have  not  seen  apple  trees  bearing 
such  heavy  crops  of  fair  fruit  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years.  We  cannot  notice  all  the 
nice  things  seen  at  Mr.  Reist's.  The  apiary 
of  Italian  bees,  producing  lots  of  the  nicest 
honey,  we  must  not  pass  by. 

These  busy  little  workers  are  up  before  the 
sun,  "  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve"  hardly 
intermitting  their  labors  for  a  moment.  They 
do  not  ask  for  a  ten  or  an  eight  hour  law. 
They  work  for  their  patron  even  without  pay. 
All  they  require  is  a  small  house  to  live  in. 
Should  it  even  be  a  hollow  tree,  it  is  all  the 
same  to  them ;  yet  what  an  enormous  rent  do 
they  pay  in  return  for  a  little  care  bestowed, 
in  the  shape  of  great  stores  of  nice  and  de- 
licious honey. 

Why  do  not  all  land  owners  plant  trees  as 
Mr.  R.  has  done,  and  is  still  doing  f    It  cer- 


tainly makes  a  farm  more  home-like,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  far  greater  money  value. 
But  we  must  be  brief,  as  we  have  another  fine 
place  to  visit.  Mr.  Binkly,  residing  in  Mill- 
port, adjoining  lands  of  Mr.  Reist,  also  has  a 
fine  place,  plenty  of  pears,  peaches  and  grapes. 
His  peach  trees  are  bearing  a  fair  crop,  though 
the  "  yellows"  are  showing  on  some  of  his 
trees.  And  just  here  I  will  try  and  explain 
an  experiment  that  Mr.  Binkly  is  trying  on 
some  of  his  infected  trees.  The  trees  were 
headed  down,  all  the  limbs  sawed  off  within  a 
foot  or  less,  of  the  main  trunk,  and  have  now 
pushed  out  a  mass  of  new  wood — dark  green 
and  very  healthy  looking. 

It  is  now,  I  think,  generally  agreed  among 
pomologists  that  the  disease  called  the  "yel- 
lows" is  transferred  from  diseased  to  healthy 
trees  by  bees,  insects,  or  the  wind,  while  the 
trees  are  in  flower,  the  insects  or  wind  carry- 
ing the  pollen  of  the  flowers  from  one  tree  to 
another.  When  peach-trees,  as  sometimes 
happens,  have  their  flower-buds  frozen  in 
the  winter,  so  that  no  flowers  open  in  the 
spring,  the  trees  uniformly  recover,  and,  for  a 
season  or  two,  retain  vigorous  health.  May 
not  thus  heading  them  down  close  to  the 
trunk  when,  of  course,  there  will  be  no  flowers 
that  season,  have  the  effect  of  reviving  the 
trees?  As  the  disease  is  introduced  through 
the  flowers,  and  these  being  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that 
thus  the  disease  is  cut  cfl'  e'er  it  reaches  the 
main  trunk  ?  I  throw  out  these  hints  for  further 
experiments.  Mr.  Reist,  being  a  close  ob- 
server and  convenient  to  these  trees  oper- 
ated on,  may  hereafter,  probably,  give  us  the 
result  through  the  Farmer. 

Mr.  Binkley's  vineyard  is  a  model  of  clean 
cultivation,  and  the  vines  are  loaded  with  a 
heavy  crop.  Though  the  soil,  apparently,  is 
nothing  but  stones,  at  least  on  the  surface,  yet 
there  is  evidently  a  substratum  of  a  deep  and 
porus  soil.  At  any  rate,  the  vines  seem  to 
find  a  congenial  home,  and  grow  luxuriantl^^ 
He  too  has  mainly  Concords  and  Hartford 
Prolific,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  newer 
varieties. 

Referring  again  to  Mr.  Reist's  great  numbers 
of  trees  planted  :  Evidently  Mr.  R.  must  have 
been  born  under  some  powerfully  tree-inspir- 
ing influences  of  planetary  configurations.  He 
is  strongly  affected  "with  tree  on  the  brain." 
Would  that  we  had  many  more  like  him  ;  then 
our  county  would  not  be  bo  bare  looking,  and 
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no  scarcity  of  timber  to  be  feared  in  the  future. 
Besides  the  value  of  the  timber,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  more  moderate  rain 
falls,  ameliorate  the  climate,  &c.,  «&c. 


JOTTING  DOWN  THOUGHTS  AS  THEY 
OCCUR,   ON  LOOKING  OVER 
THE  PAGES  OF  THE  LAN- 
CASTER FARMER. 

BY  J.  B.   G. 

Messrs.  Editors. — Though  I  count  my 
years  by  scores,  I  am  still  not  past  the  time, 
as  the  old  and  trite  saying  has  it,  "  that  we 
are  never  too  old  to  learn."  On  looking  over 
the  Farmer  for  August,  and  frequently  in 
former  numbers,  I  was  strongly  reminded 
that  we  are  still  going  to  school,  as  it  were, 
and  may  "  live  and  learn"  all  the  days  of  our 
lives. 

There  are  those  who  think  they  know 
everything  necessary  to  be  known  on  a  farm. 
This  is  probably  the  case  with  farmers  more 
so  than  with  any  other  class  of  society,  (ex- 
cepting printers  of  course,  as  they  are  said  to 
know  everything ! )  But  to  conduct  our  farms 
as  our  fathers  have  done  before  us,  is  supposed 
by  many  farmers  to  be  the  only  proper  course. 
Have  we  not  been  raised  en  the  farm?  they 
say ;  and  have  we  not  learned  by  experience 
and  hard  work  how  to  manage  our  farm? 
Our  fathers  succeeded  in  making  a  good  liv- 
ing, and  with  economy  and  care,  many  of 
them  had  become  wealthy.  Why  then 
should  not  we  also  succeed  by  following  in  the 
same  track  ?  Thus  it  happens  that  the  word 
progress  is  not  found  in  their  vocabulary. 
Then  we  also  have  quite  a  respectable  num- 
ber of  farmers,  especially  of  the  younger  class, 
who  are  striving  to  distance  their  neighbors  in 
the  march  of  improvement  of  their  farms. 
These  take  progress  as  their  watchword. 
They  appear  to  think  that  they  are  fully  com- 
petent to  manage  their  farms  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  as  well  as  to  instruct  those  less 
knowing  than  themselves. 

Several  of  the  essays  published  in  the  Far- 
mer have  given  us  a  fair  sample  of  this  latter 
class.  Now,  as  it  is  conceded  that  the  wheat 
crops  of  Lancaster  county  have  degenerated 
from  an  average  in  former  times  of  twenty  to 
thirty  bushels  or  more  per  acre,  down  to  about 
fifteen,  the  question  ia  often  asked :  What  can 


be  the  cause,  or  how  to  manage  so  as  to  again 
produce  better  crops? 

All  know  that  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  won't 
pay  to  raise  on  our  high  priced  Lancaster 
county  farms.  We  have  an  estimate  of  the 
produce  of  a  certain  farm,  for  a  period  of  six 
years.  This  estimate  shows  a  fair  average  of 
profit  on  paper ^  but  when  analyzed— as  your 
correspondent  from  Manheim  township  has 
done  in  the  last  Farmer — tells  quite  a  differ- 
ent tale ;  plainly  proving  the  balance  sheet 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger — or  a  de- 
ficit  of  $3,804.51  in  six  years  1  Fifteen  bushels 
per  acre  will  barely  pay  interest  on  our  high 
priced  land;  and  there  are  many  other  items 
to  be  deducted  from  the  income,  which  are 
generally  not  counted  when  statements  of  in- 
come and  expenses,  or  profit  and  loss,  are 
made  out. 

We  have  been  told  "  that  "h-^  proper  manage- 
ment we  may  again  bring  our  farms  up  to  a 
condition  to  produce  thirty  to  forty  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre."  How  this  is  to  be  done 
Ave  are  in  the  dark,  as  the  modus  operandi  is 
not  given.  However,  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Farmer  we  have  an  inkling  of  the 
good  time  coming,  when  we  may  again  hope 
to  secure  the  pabulum  for  raising  big  crops 
of  wheat. 

Compost!  that's  the  idea.  We  are  told, 
"  that  after  harvest  we  can  prepare  a  compost 
from  the  straw  of  rakings  and  seed  wheat, 
with  other  waste  vegetable  matter,  mixed 
every  week  with  either  slaked  lime,  plaster 
of  paris,  or  a  little  swamp  muck.  The  liquor 
of  the  main  heap  should  run  into  and  be  con- 
tained in  the  compost  heap.  One  hundred 
bushels  of  air-slaked  lime,  or  half  a  ton  of 
plaster  of  paris,  would  answer  in  the  compost, 
weeJchj  for  ten  weeks,  to  make  enough  manure 
to  give  an  eight  or  ten  acre  field  a  good  top 
dressing,  to  be  spread  on  the  ground  after  the 
wheat  is  sown."  By  this  programme  we  are 
told,  "a  farmer  may  make  a  large  pile  of 
manure  by  proper  management.  A  separate 
manure  heap  should  be  made  side  by  side, 
and  the  situation  so  constructed  that  the 
washing  rains  and  melting  snoivs  can  pass 
through  them,  so  as  not  to  wash  away  the 
richness  of  the  manure."  The  italics  are 
ours. 

Now,  kind  reader,  as  I  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  this  article,  we  are  never  too  old  to 
learn ;  yet  here  I'm  at  my  wit's  end  to  com-^ 
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prehencl  the  theory  of  preparing  this  compost 
heap.    Half  a  ton  of  plaster  a  week  to  be  add- 
ed for  ten  weeks,  and  to  have  the  heap  so  situ- 
ted  as  to  have  the  rain  and  snow-water  to  pass 
through,  from  the  first  of  August  to  about  the 
middle  of  October,  is  to  say  the  least  an  enig- 
ma beyond  my  comprehension, even  suppos- 
ing it  were  possible  to  prepare  such  a  compost 
heap  in  sufficient  quantity  to  spread  over  a 
ten  acre  field— which  would  require  something 
more  than  the  straw   of   rakings   and  seed 
wheat,  with  chafl',  lime,  plaster  or  muck  added, 
to  go  over  such  a  surface,  or  it  would  have  to 
be  put  on  la  homocpathic  doses  1    Or  if  we 
could  prepare  a  pile  to  go  over  a  ten  acre 
field,  say  ten,  or  even  five  four-horse  loads 
per  acre,  would  such  a  powerful  stimulus  bring 
us  the  "devoutly  to  be  wished  for"  thirty 
or  FORTY  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  ?    I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  instead  of  thirty 
or  forty  bushels  per  acre,  we  would  be  below 
the  average  of  even  fifteen  bushels,  and  in- 
stead of  an  average  crop,  we  might  harvest  a 
big  lot  of  mildewed,  rusty  and  rotten  straw 
only.    As  to  how  to  procure  the  snoiv-ioaier 
to  enrich  our  compost  heap — that  might  prob- 
ably be  procured  through  the  aid  of  our  friend 
John  Wise,  the  aeronaut ;  as  he  has,  as  we  un- 
derstand, quite  recently  sailed  through  a  snow 
storm  during  his  travels  in  the  air,  perhaps 
he  could  devise  some  plan  to  bring  the  snow 
down ! 

It  was  generally  believed  by  our  forefathers 
that  plowing  down  a  new-fallen  snow  was  as 
enriching  of  the  soil  as  a  light  coat  of  manure. 
Chemists  say  that  new-fallen  snow  contains  a 
large  amount  of  amonia,  which  is  well  known 
to  stimulate  vegetation.  So  our  forefathers 
may  after  all  not  have  been  far  wrong  in  their 
belief  of  the  manurial  qualities  of  snow,  or 
snow-water.    "  'Xuf  ced." 


STEAM  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Id  no  branch  of  industry  has  the  progress 
which  makes  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  been  more  marked,  within  a  few 
years,  than  in  that  of  agriculture.  We  can 
well  remember  when  an  improved  plow  or 
cultivator  was  looked  upon  with  so  much  dis- 
trust by  our  staid  old  farmers,  that  their  intro- 
duction on  the  farm  was  a  very  discouraging 
business,  and  the  inventors  and  agents  were 
regarded  with  as  much  suspicion  as  the  Yan- 
kee clock  peddler.    When  the  first  portable 


horse-power,  made  by  Edge  T.  Cope,  of 
Brandy  wine,  was  introduced  into  this  county, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  wonderful  innovation, 
but  an  enterprising  citizen  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  county  sa'v  there  was  money  in  it, 
ordered  several  machines,  and  did  a  profitable 
business  for  many  years  in  thrashing  for  the 
farmers  at  a  fixed  rate  per  bushel.  Kow, 
almost  every  farmer  has  a  threshing  machine 
of  his  own,  and  many,  not  content  with  the 
most  improved  horse-power,  have  substituted 
the  steam. 

The  convenience  andjeconomy  of  steam- 
power  for  thrashing  and  other  farm  work, 
have  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  in- 
telligent farmer,  that  the  manufacture  of  por- 
table engines  for  farm  purposes  has  become 
an  important  branch  of  business,  and  in  few 
departments  of  machinery  has  the  progress 
been  more  marked  than  in  this,  until  ma- 
chines can  now  be  had,  so  simple  and  durable 
in  their  construction  that  they  can  be  man- 
aged as  easily  and  safely  by  the  farmer  and 
his  boys  as  the  old  farm  horse. 

We  were  led  to  these  reflections  the  other 
day  upon  paying  a  visit  to  the  Keystone  Steam 
Engine  and  Agricultural  Works  of  Landis, 
Frick  &  Co.,  in  this  city,  to  witness  the  trial 
of  one  of  their  improved  Portable  Steam 
Engines.  The  interest  taken  in  these  great 
labor-saving  machines  may  be  inferred  from 
the  tact  that  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty- 
first  of  the  month,  this  firm  received  eleven 
orders  for  portable  engines,  and  many  more 
could  have  been  sold  had  the  firm  had  sutfi* 
cient  stock  on  hand  to  fill  the  orders  before  the 
thrashing  season  is  over.  It  is  now  conceded 
by  experts  in  such  matters,  that  Landis,  Frick 
&  Co.  make  the  best  portables  for  farm  pur- 
poses in  the  country,  a  judgment  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  them 
extends  into  other  States,  where  they  success- 
fully compete  with  the  machines  of  the  most 
celebrated  manufacturers. 

During  the  present  season  the  firm  have 
added  many  valuable  improvements  to  their 
engines,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  use  them.  One  which 
commends  itself  to  the  approval  of  every 
farmer,  is  a  simple  device,  by  which  the  en- 
gine can  be  reversed,  to  run  either  way,  by 
simply  slightly  moving  the  fly  wheel,  which 
does  away  with  the  inconvenience  of  crossing 
the  belt  when  driving  the  thrasher,  without 
changing  the  eccentric  or  valve-rod,  an  opera 
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tion  always  attended  with  more  or  less  uifR- 
culty  in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  The  pump  for 
supplying  the  boiler  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  a  device  added  for  keeping  the 
boxes  and  journals  of  the  main  shaft  cool, 
which  completely  overcomes  a  serious  objec- 
tion to  most  portables.  This  is  done  by  pump- 
ing the  cold  water  through  a  cast-iron  casing 
around  the  boxes,  before  it  enters  the  heater. 
The  heater  has  also  been  improved,  so  that 
the  feed-water  now  enters  the  boiler  quite  hot, 
a  point  appreciated  by  any  one  familiar  with 
the  management  of  small  boilers. 

Quite  a  number  of  other  improvements 
have  been  made,  among  them  a  neat  and 
simple  device  for  indicating  when  the  engine 
stands  level,  without  the  trouble  of  using  a 
spii  it  level  or  plumb-bob. 

These  portables  are  constructed  in  a  tho- 
roughly workman-like  manner,  of  the  best 
materials,  and  on  principles  which  combine 
the  greatest  possible  strength  with  the  neces- 
sary reduction  in  weight.  They  are  really  a 
handsome  machine,  a  credit  to  the  enter- 
prising firm  who  build  them,  and  we  rejoice 
that  so  meritorious  a  specimen  of  Lancaster 
workmanship  is  so  well  appreciated  by  our 
farmers,  that  the  builders  are  making  arrange- 
ments with  increased  facilities  to  meet  the 
demand  for  engines  the  ensuing  season. 

A  smaller  size,  specially  adapted  to  single 
farms,  is  in  demand,  and  is  now  in  course  of 
construction.  Landis,  Frick  &  Co.  are  also 
prepared  to  build  stationary  engines  of  all 
sizes,  upright  and  horizontal,  and  all  kinds  of 
general  machine  work. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  BREEDING 
STOCK. 

Those  who  really  have  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  improvement  of  their  stock,  will  exer- 
cise due  care  to  breed  only  from  the  best  and 
finest  specimens  of  the  species  which  they 
desire  to  propagate.  But  there  are  thousands 
of  shiftless  farmers  in  the  country  who  exer- 
cise little  or  no  care  in  the  selection  of  stock 
from  which  to  breed,  but  allow  inferior  ani- 
mals t,o  perpetuate,  in  numerous  offspring, 
their  own  glaring  defects  of  form,  quality  and 
habit.  And  it  is  this  shiftless  course  which 
tends  to  keep  down  the  average  conditions  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  country,  and  neu- 
tralizes to  such  an  alarming  degree  the  eftbrts 


which  conscientious  and  intelligent  breeders 
are  making  for  its  improvement. 

The  subject  is  one  of  such  importance  as  to 
deserve  particular  and  repeated  attention, 
which  we  engage  to  give.  For  the  present 
number  we  invite  attention  to  the  following 
very  pertinent  remarks,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Mark  Lane  Express : 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  while  the 
country  abounds  with  well-bred  animals  of 
every  kind — horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine — 
there  is  yet  a  superabundance  of  wretched 
breeds  to  be  met  with  in  every  direction.  To 
a  certain  extent,  bad  land  accounts  for  a  por- 
tion of  this,  inducing  weediness,  even  in  ani- 
mals of  good  blood,  and  whose  form,  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  would  be  all  that 
could  be  desired ;  the  proof  being,  that  when 
removed  to  kindlier  pastures,  if  done  before 
they  become  stunted,  they  rapidly  fill  up  and 
become  useful  stock,  healthier  and  hardier, 
perhaps,  than  any  others  reared  under  far 
more  favorable  conditions.  Those  who  farm 
poor  land  are  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the 
necessity  of  procuring  good  blood,  believing 
that  the  common  breeds  are  hardier,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  milch  cows,  give  a  greater  re- 
turn on  poor  pastures  than  better  breed  ani- 
mals  could  possibly  do.  Bad  land  does  not, 
however,  account  for  all  the  poor  stock  to  be 
met  with;  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  it  comes  from  land  of  average 
quality,  and  which  is  quite  capable  of  carry- 
ing animals  of  much  greater  height  and  value 
than  many  of  those  which  are  found  on  it. 

The  great  natural  law  that  "  like  begets 
like,"  seems  in  such  cases  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked, animals  of  both  sexes  continuing  to 
be  bred  from  stock  which  are  entirely  unfit 
for  breeding  purposes.  A  farmer  doing  this 
betrays  a  want  of  attention  and  an  indifference 
to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  interests  highly 
reprehensible,  and  if  his  stock  is  extensive  he 
must  in  the  long  run,  suffer  severely.  Using 
male  animals  of  mixed  blood  is  a  most  prolific 
source  of  injury,  and,  of  course,  actual  pecuni- 
niary  loss,  whether  in  the  herd  or  flock.  De- 
terioration may  not  be  immediately  noticea- 
ble, but  when  a  certain  point  has  been  reached 
improvement  must  stop  ;  and  in  the  progeny 
of  cross-bred  animals  there  must,  and  always 
will,  be  found  a  number  of  weaklings  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  rearing. 

Whatever  the  class  character  of  the  dams, 
the  continued  use  of  sires  of  a  distinct  breed. 
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capable  of  transmitting  a  family  likeness, 
should  constantly  be  persisted  in;  the  man 
who  doea  so,  finding  his  stock  of  various 
breeds  of  animals  yearly  increasing  in  value, 
the  receipts  correspondingly  raised,  and  the 
occupants  of  his  pastures,  stables  or  stalls 
wonderfully  improved  in  appearance.  Wheth- 
er they  attended  to  it  or  not,  we  find  most 
men  admitting  the  influence  of  a  well-bred 
sire  on  the  character  and  quality  of  the  future 
offspring  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  comparatively 
little  stress  is  laid  upon  the  influence  for  good 
which  is  exerted  by  the  dam  on  her  young, 
when  she  is  herself  of  good  quality  and  well 
descended.  When  both  parents  are  good, 
progress  is  rapid,  and  by  holding  over  for 
breeders  only  the  young  and  the  best  animals, 
much  time  is  saved,  and  the  required  amount 
of  perfection  is  reached  in  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  years.  Once  looked  to,  this  point  will 
ever  be  considered  one  of  vital  importance, 
and  will  on  no  account  whatever  be  neglected 
or  overlooked. 

To  any  one  conversant  with  stock  in  large 
numbers,  the  influence  of  the  mother  is  strik- 
ingly apparent  in  certain  members  of  each 
class,  their  produce,  year  after  year,  exceeding 
in  value  that  of  every  other  animal  of  the 
same  kind,  and,  when  sold,  bringing  propor- 
tionately more  money.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
cow  will  sometimes  breed  calves  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years  exactly  the  same  color,  form 
and  general  character,  no  matter  if  the  sire  is 
changed  every  year ;  and  her  progeny  will 
again  transmit  to  their  ofl'spring  the  same 
characteristics,  but  in  an  improved  degree,  if 
the  necessary  measures  have  been  attended 
to  with  this  view.  Families  are  thus  founded, 
and  men  intelligent  enough  to  profit  by  im- 
proving a  good  strain  which  has  come  out  in 
their  way— it  may  be  quite  accidental  in  the 
first  instance — have  gained  for  themselves  a 
name  and  acquired  fortunes.  To  breed  from 
females  which  have  proved  themselves  in- 
different nurses,  and  whose  progeny,  however 
handsome  they  themselves  may  be,  are  ever 
among  the  culls  of  the  flock,  is  very  short- 
sighted policy,  and  detracts  very  materially 
from  tlie  prosperity  of  those  who  will  not  take 
the  trouble  of  marking  all  such  animals,  and 
getting  rid  of  them  on  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity. 

The  Farmer,  the  best  agricultural  journal 
published. 


COLOR  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  LIFE. 

Commissioner  Pxcasanton,  who  runs  the 
Interior  Department  at  Washington,  is  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  statesman,  and  ex- 
periments with  nature  and  deducts  conclu- 
sions from  the  facts  that  fall  under  his  ob- 
servation, quite  as  promptly  as  he  investi- 
gates the  sources  of  internal  revenue  frauds, 
and  changes  the  warehouse  locks  that  lead 
to  the  same.  Mr.  Pleasanton  observed  that 
a  blue  sky  was  most  favorable  of  all  others  to 
life  of  all  descriptions,  so  he  arranged  to  pro- 
duce that  manner  of  life  in  a  grapery.  Every 
eighth  row  of  glass  in  the  roof  of  the  arbor 
was  violet  colored,which  arrangement  enabled 
the  sun  to  cast  violet  rays  on  every  leaf  in 
the  grapery  during  the  day.  The  result  was 
astonishing.  The  vines  grew  beyond  calcu- 
lation, and  the  yield  of  grapes  was  tremend- 
ous. In  two  years  the  vines  produced  twelve 
hundred  pounds  of  fruit,  while  in  old  grape- 
growing  countries  it  requires  four  and  five 
years  to  obtain  fruit  from  new  vine?. 

He  next  tried  the  experiment  of  subjecting 
animal  life  to  the  same  influence.  A  litter  of 
pigs  was  seperated,  one-half  of  the  pigs  being 
placed  under  the  ordinary,  and  the  other  half 
under  the  violet  colored  light.  The  same  rapid 
development  characterized  the  pigs  that  eat 
under  the  blue,  while  those  that  remained 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  white  li,«ht  continued 
as  before.  But  the  most  remarkable  experi- 
ment was  in  the  case  of  an  Alderuey  bull  calf, 
which  was  subjected  to  the  new  principle. 
The  calf,  at  its  birth,  was  weak  and  puny,  and 
not  expected  to  live.  Placed  in  a  pen  under 
a  violet  colored  glass  :oof,  it  immediately  be- 
gan to  improve,  and  so  continued  to  do  uulil 
in  fifty  days  he  gained  six  inches  in  height, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  had  obtained  his 
maturity.  He  is  now  a  splendidly  developed 
animal.  This  fact  the  experimenter  considers 
the  most  marvelous  of  all,  and  he  is  curious 
to  know  what  results  these  experiments  will 
lead  to  hereafter. 

The  principle  upon  which  Commissoner 
Pleasanton  proceeds,  is  that  the  blue  color 
deoxygenates  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  supplying 
carbon  to  vegetable  life,  and  sustaining  both 
vegetable  and  animal  life  with  its  oxygen ; 
and  that  the  magnetic,  electric  and  thermic 
powers  ot  *^ig  sun's  rays  reside  in  the  vio- 
let ray,  -svLi^ii  is  a  compound  of  the  blue  and 
red  ray.    With  these  suggestions,  as  his  postu- 
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late,  the  experiments  which  we  have  enume- 
rated were  entered  upon.  The  results  must 
be  productive  of  extended  experimenting  in 
the  future,  for  if  the  life  of  an  animal  or  a 
vine  may  be  invigorated  by  the  light  of  the 
sun  strained  through  a  glass  roof,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  same  beneficent  principle  from 
assisting  human  weakness  ?— A\  0.  Republican. 


THE  APPLE  TREE  BORER. 

If  there  is  any  plague  of  insects,  next  to  the 
potato  bug,  which  has  haunted  my  sleeping 
hours,  it  is  the  apple  tree  borer.  For  ten  years 
I  set  out  fruit  trees,  combined  any  amount  of 
eternal  vigilance,  cold  steel,  and  knee  pads, 
only  to  see  them,  one  after  another,  succumb 
to  the  little  pests,  with  their  trunks  looking 
as  if  they  had  received  a  double  dose  of  ma- 
lignant small-pox.  Kot  content  with  attack- 
ing the  base  of  the  trees,  they  would  go  so 
high  as  the  lower  branches,  and  drill  them- 
selves into  the  crotches. 

I  was  in  despair ;  when  I  had  written  to 
some  great  light  of  horticulture  of  my  trouble, 
and  was  coolly  informed  "  that  the  fruit  grow- 
er in  every  new  country  was  subject  to  such 
little  inconveniences,"  perhaps  I  was  some- 
thing else.  I  was  about  to  give  up  vanquished, 
and  after  committing  my  orchard  to  the  flames, 
retire  with  all  the  honors  of  war — glory  no- 
where— when  I  was  advised  to  try  the  follow- 
ing method,  which  for  the  past  two  years  has 
proved,  with  me,  a  decided  success.    In  the 
spring,  just  before  vegetation  starts,  level  the 
ground,  and  pack  it  firmly  around  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  in  a  circle  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree. 
Take  unleached  ashes  and  air-slacked  lime 
equal  parts,  well  mixed,  and  apply  to  the 
circle  thus  made,  covering  the  ground  well 
over  two  or  three  inches  in  depth.    Then 
take  strong  soapsuds,  or  better,  a  solution  of 
half  a  pound  sal  soda  to  one  gallon  water, 
and  wash  the  trunk  and  base  of  the  lower 
limbs  thoroughly.    Repeat  this  operation  in 
the  fall  of  the    year,  just    before    freezing 
weather — ashes,  lime,  washing  and  all — and 
if  any  one  who  is  as  badly  troubled  as  I  have 
been,  has  never  seen  this  simple  receipt  will 
try  it,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  his  experi- 
ence equals  mine,  he  will  send  me  the  largest 
apple,  post-paid,  his  rejuvenated  trees  bear, 
and  Uncle  Samuel  will  allow  in  the  mail-bags. 
All  my  trees  that  were  not  damap:ed  before 
I  tried  this  plan,  are  as  fine  and  thrifty  as  any 
I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  not  as  yet  found  the 


mark  of  a  borer  upon  ih^m.—Tiltoti's  Journal 
of  Horticulture. 
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PHILADELPHIA  GHAilf  iIIaRKET. 

Monday,  Aug.  28.— Flour  and  Meal— There  is 
less  demand  for  flour,  but  prices  are  without  quota- 
ble change.  The  home  consumers  are  the  only 
operators.  Sales  of  1,600  bbls.  including  superfine, 
at  $4.50;  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  extra  family  ^t 
$G.62^(a')7 ;  Indiana  and  Ohio  do.  do.  at  $6.50(9)7.25, 
and  fancy  lots  at  $7.58(8)8.50.  Rye  flour  is  dull  at 
$4.25.    Prices  of  Corn  Meal  are  nominal. 

Grain — There  is  a  firm  feeling  in  the  Wheat 
market,  but  jjiot  much  activity  ;  sales  of  9,000  bus. 
at  $1.35(5)1.40  for  Pennsylvania  and  Western  red  ; 
$1.40(3)1.46  for  amber,  and  $1.60  for  white.  Rye  is 
held  firmly ;  sales  ol  400  bus.  Western  at  75c.  There 
is  less  doing  in  Corn,  and  yefiow  has  declined  Ic. ; 
sales  of  6,000  bus.  at  71c.  for  yellow,  and  69(a)70c. 
for  mixed.  In  Oats  there  is  considerable  move- 
ment; sales  of  12,000  bus.  at  46(g)48c.  for  white; 
42(a)'l'k.  for  mixed,  and  40c.  for  black.  In  Barley 
and  Malt  nothing  is  doing. 

Provisions  of  all  descriptions  are  held  with  much 
firmness,  but  there  is  no  great  degree  of  activity  in 
the  market. 

Seeds — New  Cloverseed  is  coming  in,  but  no  sales 
have  been  reported.  Timothy  is  more  in  demand, 
and  205  bags  sold  at  $3.50(9)3.75.  Flaxseed  is 
worth  $1.90(3)1.95. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Aug.  28. — The  market  for  beef  cattle 
was  again  excessively  dull  to-day,  and,  with  liberal 
arrivals,  prices  favored  buyers.  We  quote  choice  at 
7(5)7|c.,  fair  to  good  at  56(3)6|c,  and  common  at  4(g) 
5c.  per  lb.  gross.    Receipts,* 3000  head. 

Cows  and  calves  are  neglected,  and  prices  are 
nominal  at  $40(0)55  for  springers,  and  $05(0)50  for 
cows  and  calves.    Receipts,  250  head. 

Sheep  meet  a  fair  demand  at  former  prices;  sales 
of  fair  and  choice  at  5/3)a6c.  per  lb.,  and  stock  at  $2 
(0)3.50  per  head.     Receipts,  19,000. 

Hogs  are  unsettled,  and  under  the  influence  of 
liberal  arrivals,  prices  declined,  closing  at  7(9)7|c. 
per  lb.  for  corn-fed.  Receipts  at  the  tfnion  Yard, 
2832  head. 

NEAAT  YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  Yokk,  Monday,  Aug.  28. — Trade  in  horned 
cattle  on  yesterday  forenoon,  at  Weehawken  Yards, 
was  bnsk  at  low  rates,  the  cattle  here  poor  and 
common  ;  they  sold  from  7c.  to  lie.  per  lb.,  weights 
from  h\  cwt.(ai7  cwt.,  on  54(0)55  lbs.  to  the  cvvt.  net. 
At  One  Hundreth  Street  Yaids,  on  this  forenoon, 
trade  was  dull;  prices  ranged  from  7c. (0)12^2.  per 
lb.,  weights  from  5|  cwt.(37|  cwt.,  strong,  on  57(0) 
58  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  net ;  quality  generally  fair,  some 
top  steers  very  nice,  with  a  poor  tail-end.  Sheep 
and  Lambs  brisk  ;  range  of  prices  for  Sheep,  5jC.(Q) 
6|c.  per  lb. ;  range  of  prices  for  Lambs  from  710.(0) 
8^c.  per  lb.  Veals  steady  from  8^c.(0)10c.  per  lb. 
Milch  cows  dull,  from  $45(0)97  per  head  ;  quality 
very  ordinary.  Hogs  said  to  be  fair ;  sales  eflected 
on  private  terms. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

AGRICULTURE. 

AGRICULTURE  is  as  much  a  science  as 
chemistry,  because  the  theory  is  found- 
ed on  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants  and 
of  animals,  of  soils  and  manures,  and  of  the 
climate,  the  seasons  and  the  weather.  The 
nature  of  the  elementary  materials  being 
understood,  even  though  imperfectly,  certain 
improvements  can  be  effected  in  them  by  art, 
which  are  generally  conducive  to  the  increase 
of  agricultural  produce. 

To  understand  the  laws  of  nature  which 
influence  the  climate,  soil  or  season,  to  make 
the  proper  selection  of  seeds  best  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  inorganic  matters  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  either  originally  present  in 
it,  or  supplied  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matters,  is  of  great  importance.  Man 
may  follow  up  these  laws  of  nature  in  the  use 
of  manures  ;  just  as  the  fact,  everywhere  ob- 
served, that  no  plant  can  live  without  water, 
has  led  to  irrigation ;  and  as  the  observation 
that  the  excess  of  water  is  injurious,  has  led 
to  surface  and  under-draining. 

The  influence  of  temperature  and  shelter 
over  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  thriving  of 
animals,  is  everywhere  observable  in  wild  na. 
ture ;  and  though  the  temperature  of  a  cli- 
mate cannot  be  changed,  yet  that  of  most 
localities  may  be  improved  by  shelter  from 
cold  winds,  and  by  diminishing  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface,  by  means  of  surface 
and  under-draining,  to  draw  ofl"  the  super- 
fluous water.  Thus  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant principles  of  the  natural  sciences  relate 


to  the  improvement  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  of  the  soil. 

It  is  true  that  farmers  have  learned 
many  important  facts  bearing  on  these  deep 
questions  of  science,  more  from  experience 
than  from  books.  Siill  the  study  of  certain 
branches  of  science,  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
will  greatly  add  to  the  ability  of  arriving  at 
correct  conclusions,  while  ignorance  takes  a 
leap  in  the  dark. 

After  seeing  that  the  conditions  of  soil  the 
are  prepared  by  draining,  the  proper  fertilizers 
or  manures  duly  exposed  and  plowed  and 
harrowed  in,  and  rendered  fit  for  being  pene- 
trated by  the  roots  of  plants,  to  be  frequently 
stirred  and  comminuted,  one  of  the  first 
points  that  a  judicious  farmer  will  deter- 
mine will  be  the  quantity  of  land  that  he 
can  have  under  each  particular  kind  of  crop 
that  he  intends  to  grow,  and  next  the  order 
in  which  these  crops  are  to  succeed  one  an- 
other. No  point,  indeed,  iu  the  whole  system 
of  farm  management  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  succession,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
the  rotation  of  crops.  The  principle  on  which 
the  succession  of  crops  is  founded,  practically 
recognized  by  farmers,  but,  perhaps,  not  theo- 
retically examined  is  that  all  agricultural  crops 
whatever  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds — ex- 
hausting crops,  restoring  crops,  and  cleaning 
crops;  and  that  the  perfection  of  a  rotation 
consists  iu  alwaj's  having  an  exhausting  crop 
followed  by  a  restoring  or  p.  cleaning  crop  ; 
or,  what  is  best,  by  both  combined. 

All  crops  which  are  allowed  to  ripen  their 
seeds,  or  which  are  carried  wholly  oflf  the 
ground,  are  considered  exhausting,  though  in 
different  degrees. 

Thus,  the  most  exhausting  crops  in  general 
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cultivation  are  those  of  the  cereals ;  but  clover 
or  hay  cut  green,  is  also  exhausting,  though 
in  a  less  degree. 

Restoring  crops  are  those  where  the  pro- 
duce is  suffered  to  decay  on  the  ground,  or  is 
consumed  on  it ;  as  in  the  case  of  pastures, 
turnips,  &c. 

Cleaning  crops  are  such  as  are  grown  in 
drills,  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  hoeing  and 
other  operations  of  the  cultivator,  or  cleaning 
between. 

Other  principles  which  enter  into  considera- 
tion in  fixing  on  a  rotation  of  crops  are,  that 
plants  which  are  nearly  allied  should  not  suc- 
ceed each  other;  because,  whether  from  ex- 
hausting the  soil  of  a  particular  kind  of 
nutriment,  or  by  depositing  in  it  an  injurious 
kind  of  secretion,  certain  it  is,  that  the  same 
kind  of  plants  cultivated  without  intermission 
on  the  same  soil,  soon  became  sickly. 

Thus,  three  or  four  crops  of  any  kind  of 
corn  in  succession  will  not  only  unfit  the  soil 
for  that  variety  of  grain  or  corn,  but  in  a 
great  measure  for  every  other  species  or 
genus. 

In  some  sections  by  deep  plowing,  substi- 
tuting under -drains  for  furrows,  regularly 
supplying  manure,  and  altering,  cleaning  and 
restoring  crops  with  exhausting  crops,  as  great 
an  amount  of  produce  is  obtained  as  can>tand 
on  the  surface  at  one  time. 

The  adoption  of  so-called  "  artificial"  man- 
uring, the  large  imports  of  guano,  and  the 
manufacture  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  &c., 
the  adoption  of  the  reaping  machine  and 
mower,  and  improved  implements,  have  made 
a  great  change  in  the  character  of  agriculture 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 

This  shows  that  our  farmers,  as  a  body,  are 
progressive,  and  we  now  fiad  many  whose 
faces  are  radiant  with  intelligence,  and  quali- 
fied to  be  the  guardians  of  our  free  institu- 
tions ;  and  instead  of  selecting  fitting  men  to 
represent  us  in  our  Legislature  from  the 
ranks  of  the  limbs  of  the  law,  we  can  find 
better  men,  equally  well  qualified,  among  our 
enterprising  and  vigorous  farmers.  Stick  a 
pin  there— and  let  not  your  modesty  allow  the 
crafty  politician  to  hoodwink  you,  by  speak- 
ing fair,  yet  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  pot-house 
gentry  and  roughs— so  that  tools  are  selected, 
and  stool-pigeons  often  foisted  into  office,  for 
which  they  are  neither  morally  nor  mentally 
qualified*    It  is  time  tjiat  the  voters  would  do 


their  own  thinking,  and,  unless  the  majority 
is  corrupt,  elect  honest  and  faithful  men. 
But,  understand,  I  am  not  consequently  honest 
because.  I  claim  to  be  so,  for  the  greatest 
knaves  can  act  the  hypocrite.  But  mark  the 
perfect  man ;  he  who  is  true  and  faithful  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men— as  farm- 
ers universally  are  known  to  be,  with  rare 
exceptions.  Still,  the  writer  of  this  is  no 
farmer,  but  one  who  was  raised  among  farm- 
ers, and,  being  in  sympathy  with  their  pur- 
suits and  cognizant  of  their  character,  he  can 
speak  as  confidentally  as  he  does. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  S.    - 


ROADS. 


BY  PETER  S.  HEIST. 


ROADS  are  not  improving  with  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  or  with  other  improve- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  kept 
up  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  tax-payers 
and  the  traveling  community,  nor  according  to 
law,  and,  in  the  second  place,  are  not  used  to 
advantage  by  the  owners  of  lands  along  the 
roads,  in  applying  the  washings  of  heavy  rains, 
which  can  be  applied  to  enrich  the  soils  for 
grass,  grain  and  fruit,  or  locust  trees. 

Roads  and  turnpikes  ought  to  be  kept  high 
in  the  middle,  in  order  to  drain  the  water  of 
heavy  rains  oft".  Instead  of  making  breaks  and 
culverts  across  the  roads,  like  canals  and  forts, 
which  are  only  necessary  to  turn  the  water 
from  the  higher  side  to  the  lower  when  there 
is  no  other  alternative,  it  ought  to  be  turned 
off  into  a  field  the  first  chance,  without  doing 
damage.  There  are  at  present  many  roads, 
especially  along  uneven  or  somewhat  hilly 
sections  of  this  county,  which  are  neglected, 
and  would,  beyond  doubt,  if  looked  into,  be 
pronounced  unlawful.  Roads  descending  for 
miles,  have  the  drains  washed  up  by  de- 
grees, or  some  are  closed  by  the  owners  of  the 
land,  so  that  the  water  of  heavy  rains  is 
gathered  for  miles,  and  finally  runs  into  some 
stream.  Thus  all  the  droppings  of  animals, 
leaves,  rubbish,  etc.,  are  wasted  and  worse 
than  lost ;  all  of  which  would  add  vastly  to 
the  fertilization  of  the  soil. 

When  these  roads  become  too  bad  or  im- 
passable, the  supervisor  will  come  along,  dig 
up  a  ditch  and  throw  up  breaks;  leave  the 
water  to  have  its  own  course  from  one  break 
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to  the  other  on  the  middle  of  the  road,  wash- 
ing out  the  road  from  bad  to  worse,  making 
ditches  and  gutters  that  endanger  the  lives 
of  travelers,  stave  the  wagons,  break  the 
springs,  and  have  the  eflect  of  makmg  hauling 
by  wagons  severe,  and  riding  unpleasant  and 
dangerous. 

It  would  be  very  effective  if  our  supervisors 
could  take  profit  by  the  old  adages,  which  is, 
"  one  stitch  in  time  saves  ninety-nine,"  and 
"  for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  and  for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost."  It  is  sur- 
prising to  notice  so  many  land  owners  along 
the  roads  leaving  the  drains  closed,  and  more 
so,  to  see  them  close  these  themselves,  not 
knowing  the  value  of  the  dirt  washed  into  the 
fields.  No  better  location  can  be  selected 
than  where  the  water  from  the  road  is  washed 
in,  for  orchard  or  any  kind  of  fruit.  It  would 
even  pay  to  cart  it  to  fruit  trees. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  in  this  manner 
through  indiflference  and  lack  of  knowledge, 
besides  having  neglected  and  impassable 
roads. 


LOP-EARED  RABBITS. 

THE  ENGLISH  rabbit  fanciers  prize 
these  animals  very  highly,  and  have  im- 
proved upon  the  original  importation,  expend- 
ing much  money  and  skill  in  breeding  them  to 
their  present  perfection.  They  were  first  in- 
troduced into  this  country  by  Mr.  F.  Rotcii, 
of  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  fifteen  years  ago. 
Later  importations  of  improved  animals  have 
been  made,  and  they  are  now  bred  here  in 
great  perfection 

The  esteemed  points  in  a  well-bred  lop-eared 
rabbit  are  a  small,  clean  head  ;  wide  and  full 
shoulders;  broad,  deep  chest;  a  wide  back; 
large  loin ;  full  quarters ;  fine  bone ;  full, 
round,  clear  eye;  ear  (colored  as  the  body) 
long  and  broad,  of  a  soft,  delicate  texture, 
dropping  alike  and  nearly  perpendicularly 
down  by  the  side  of  the  cheek,  with  the  con- 
vex of  the  ear  turned  rather  out  than  in ;  col- 
or of  the  body  strong,  rich  in  unbroken  mas- 
ses, spreading  itself  uniformly  over  the  back, 
sides  and  haunches,  called  the  saddles,  but 
breaking  into  spots  and  patches  on  the  shoul- 
ders, known  as  the  "chain  ;"  head  must  be  full 
of  color,  interspersed  with  white  on  the  fore- 
head and  cheeks,  while  the  darker  margin  on 
the  point  of  the  nose  and  on  each  lip  goes  by 


the  name  of  "  butterfly ;"  the  dew-lap  should 
be  beautifully  white,  and  spread  itself  (when 
the  animal  reposes)  over  the  fore  feet,  form- 
ing a  rich  cushion  for  the  head. 

Much  consequence  is  attached  to  the  length, 
quality  and  carriage  of  the  ear.  The  usual 
colors  of  these  rabbits  are  black,  blue,  gray, 
yellow  and  tortoise-shell  on  white  grounds. — 
These  are  called  "broken  colors;"  when  not 
mixed  with  either  they  are  termed  "selfs." 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  these 
rabbits  raised  by  the  "  fanciers  "  of  England, 
namely:  the  "  Half-lop,"  the  "  Oar-lop,"  and 
the  "  Perfect-lop,"  to  the  latter  of  which  our 
subjects  belong.  The  rabbit  is,  however,  not 
a  native  of  England,  any  more  than  it  is  of 
this  country,  but  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally introduced  into  that  country  from  Spain. 
Nor  is  the  lop-eared  rabbit  a  distinct  species 
from  the  common  English  rabbit  (Lepus  cuin- 
cidus),  but  simply  a  variety  of  that  species. 
In  its  wild  state  it  is  much  smaller  than  the 
English  hare  {Lepus  timidus),  but  by  domesti- 
cation it  has  attained  its  present  size.  Per- 
haps no  greater  change  has  been  produced  in 
this  animal  by  domestication  than  thafc  of  its 
color.  Its  natural  color  is  gray,  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  American  hare  (Lepus  ameri- 
cana),  but,  in  domestication,  we  find  it  not 
only  of  this  color,  but  also  black,  white,  yel- 
low, blue,  and  various  mixtures  of  these  col- 
ors. We  reproduce  an  engraving  of  a  pair  of 
lop-eared  rabbits,  for  the  edification  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer.  They  were  exhib- 
ited at  several  of  our  State  and  county  agri- 
cultural fairs,  and  always  attracted  attention  ; 
and,  we  think,  as  a  matter  of  both  pleasure 
and  profit,  the  raising  of  these  animals  might 
pay- 

-• 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bird,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  states 
that  he  has  prevented  pitting  in  small-pox,  in 
several  cases,  by  the  use  of  an  ointment  made 
of  charcoal  and  lard,  applied  freely  over  the 
surface  of  the  face,  neck  and  hands— applied 
as  soon  as  the  disease  is  distinguished,  and 
continued  until  all  symptoms  of  suppurative 
fever  had  ceased.  The  application  allays  the 
itching,  and  seems  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
the  disease,  and  leaves  the  patient  without  a 
blemish  ;  the  eruption  protected  by  the  oint- 
ment not  even  showing  the  signs  of  postula- 
tio,  the  charcoal  preventing  admission  of  light, 
and  lard  that  of  air. 
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SCALDED  CHEESE. 

SOME  months  ago  an  article  appeared  in 
this  journal  relating  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
"  scalded  cheese,"  manufactured,  so  far  as  we 
know,  only  by  Miss  Mary  Schaeffer,  near 
Elizabethtown,  in  this  county,  and  for  which 
she  obtained  a  patent  through  Mr.  Jacob 
Stauffer,  of  this  city. 

Personally,  we  are  no  lover  of  cheese  of 
any  kind,  except  perhaps  the  kind  called 
"Schwitzer  kase,"  and  especially  not  of  the 
scalded  cheese;  therefore  our  personal  judg- 
ment, or  recommendation,  of  any  cheese  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  whether  it  be  for  or 
against  any  particular  kind.  It  also  happens 
rather  unfortunately,  that  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  family  have  much  of  a  liking  for 
nny  of  the  kinds  of  cheese  included  in  the 
category  of  domestic  or  "  Dutch  cheese." 
We  regret  this,  because  a  few  days  ago  Miss 
Schaeffer  sent  us  a  fine,  large  bowl  of  the 
above  named  cheese,  and  from  its  prepossess- 
ing appearance  and  rich  flavor  we  were  of  the 
opinion  it  must  have  been  the  most  palatable 
of  any  "  scalded  cheese  "  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  think  we  are  supported  in  this  conclusion 
flora  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  this  cheese, 
in  and  about  Elizabethtown,  Middletown,  and 
other  places  in  the  west  of  Lancaster  and 
east  of  Dauphin  counties,  is  greater  than 
Miss  Schaeffer  is  able  to  supply.  We  and  our 
family  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent cheese  of  that  particular  kind,  but  we 
have  no  special  partiality  for  the  kind.  In 
order,  however,  to  elicit  an  opinion  outside  of 
the  limit  of  our  own  immediate  family,  we 
submitted  specimens  to  the  inspection  of  our 
neighbors ;  and  those  of  whom  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  an  opinion,  and  who 
have  a  preference  for  this  kind  of  cheese, 
bear  testimony  in  its  favor,  and  pronounce  it 
of  superior  quality  in  comparison  with  the 
kinds  usually  sold  as  scalded  cheese.  It  is  of  a 
fine  creamy  yellow,  almost  an  amber  color,  of 
a  smooth,  clean  texture,  and  of  a  flavor  and 
consistency  that  exhibits  skill  in  its  manu- 
facture. We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending it  to  the  consideration  of  all  lovers  of 
domestic  cheese,  as  an  article  that  would 
doubtless  fill  a  vacuum  that  has  long  been  felt 
in  the  domestic  circle.  R. 
• .- 
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HORTICULTURE. 


THE  SENER  PEACHES. 

THE  credit  of  originating  these  luscious 
peaches,  we  are  of  opinion,  belongs  to 
Mr.  Gottlieb  Sener.  of  Lancaster  city,  and 
their  history,  characteristics,  and  qualities,  are 
worthy  of  record  in  the  archives  of  horticul- 
ture, and  especially  of  our  local  horticulture. 
These  peaches  have  been  in  Mr.  Sener's  fam- 
ily, and  have  maintained  their  integrity, 
through  three  generations  of  the  fruit,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  thirty-three  years.  In  18:58,  Mr. 
S.  obtained  two  seeds— from  whence  unknown 
— and  planted  them  in  his  garden  in  Lancaster 
city,  and  from  these  seeds  grew  two  trees, 
which  in  three  years  produced  fruit,  slightly 
different  in  size,  in  flavor,  and  in  appearance, 
one  of  which  was  known  in  the  family  as  the 
"  Landis  peach,"  and  the  other  as  the  "  favor- 
ite ;"  the  first  named  being  rather  the  largest, 
and  most  symmetrically  formed.  The  first 
name  originated  something  in  this  manner 
Thirty  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Landis  was  on  a  busi- 
ness visit  to  Mr.  Sener,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  young  tree,  and  when  it  had  three  ripe 
peaches  on  it,  which  Mr.  S.  had  himself  not 
yet  tasted.  On  passing  the  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  looked  so  exceedingly  fine,  Mr.  L.  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  pluck  one  of  the 
peaches  and  eat  it.  It  proved  so  luscious  and 
generous  to  the  taste,  that  on  repassing  the 
tree  Mr.  L.  plucked  another,  Mr.  S.  all  the 
while  burning  with  anxiety  lest  he  should  not 
get  an  opportunity  of  tasting  a  fruit  he  had 
been  so  carefully  cultivating,  and  the  quality 
of  which  he  desired  to  know ;  and  yet  too 
modest  to  inform  Mr.  L.  of  the  state  of  the 
case,  he,  (Mr.  L.),  of  course,  being  altogether 
unconscious  of  the  anxiety  he  had  caused. 
Through  this  circumstance,  this  peach,  in  the 
family,  received  the  name  of  the  "  Landis 
peach,"  and  to  distinguish  the  other  from  it, 
it  was  called  the  "Favorite,"  although  not 
the  best  fruit.  Our  description  will,  therefore, 
refer  specifically  to  the  first  named,  or  Landis 
variety,  and  only  incidentally  to  the  Favorite  ; 
for  although  both  varieties  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
yet  the  latter  were  disposed  of  before  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing  them.  The  first 
named  has  retained  all  its  qualities  through 
three  successive  propagations  from  seeds,  per- 
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fectly  intact,  but  the  other,  in  some  instances, 
has  undergone  some  slight  change. 

The  dimensions  of  an  average  specimen 
were  as  follows  :  Fruit;  lateral  circumference, 
eight  inches  and  three  quarters;  transverse 
circumference,  eight  inches  and  five  eighths  ; 
weight  five  ounces ;  form  almost  circular,  and 
very  perfect ;  skin  tender,  Ihin  and  velvety; 
color,  a  yellowish  tinge,  with  a  deep  red 
cheek  ;  the  lateral  suture,  which  so  distinctly 
marks  some  varieties  of  the  peach,  is  very 
slight  in  the  one  under  consideration.  The 
stem  is  rather  short,  and  the  indentation,  or 
concavity  where  the  stem  is  attached,  is  only 
of  medium  depth ;  flesh  faintly  tinged  with 
yellow,  and  a  deep  pink  around  the  seed, 
taste  sweet  with  a  slight  pleasant  tartish  after 
taste,  juicy  and  melting.  Seed;  very  free, 
clean ,  moderately  flat,  and  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Lateral  circumfer- 
ence three  inches  and  a  quarter;  transverse 
circumference  two  inches  and  three  quarters  • 
indentations  of  the  seed  very  deep  ;  internal 
cavity  small  and  shallow,  exhibiting  a  pro- 
portionately thick  shell.  Kernel;  length  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  width  half  an  inch,  and 
flat  in  form. 

We  have  been  thus  minute,  because  we  do 
not  think  we  have  ever  seen  and  lasted  so 
fine  a  fruit,  undistinguished  by  some  promi- 
nent name ;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not  de- 
generated, nor  diverged  from  the  original 
stock,  by  being  successively  raised  from  the 
seed,  during  a  period  of  thirty-three  years, 
goes  very  far  in  favor  of  its  character,  as 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Doubtless  cultivation, 
by  budding  and  grafting,  would  work  an  im- 
provement in  its  quality,  its  size,  and  its  gen- 
eral  character.  To  facilitate  this  end,  Mr.  F. 
J.  Sener  requests  us  to  say,  that  he  will  cheer- 
fully furnish  any  persons  with  scions,  who 
may  desire  them.  Of  course,  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  alone  have  authority  to  name  these 
peaches  specifically,  but  they  may  be  pro. 
visionally  regarded,  for  the  present,  as 
"  Sener's  Seedlings,"  Kos.  1  and  2,  or  may 
retain  the  names  they  are  known  by  in  the 
Sener  family,  until  they  are  propogated  by 
others,  and  formally  baptised  by  a  competent 
committee.  As  the  trees  are  healthy,  and 
constant  and  prolific  bearers,  adapted  to  our 
locality,  they  may  prove  more  advantageous 
to  the  peach  growers  of  our  county,  than 
many  of  the  introduced  crack  vnrieties  culti- 
vated now.  Xj. 


MARKETING,    CULTIVATION,   PRES- 
ERVATION, AND  DESCRIPTION 
OF    THE     VARIETIES    OF 
VEGETABLES. 

NO.    10. 

BY  JOHN  G.  KEEIDER,    LANCASTER,  TA. 

RHUBARB. 

It  is  extensively  grown  as  a  pie  and  wine 
plant.    The  foot  stock  is  the  portion  that  is 
used,  and  is  the  first  article  of  the  season  for 
the  gardens,  which  makes  it  exceedingly  con- 
venient for   making  pies  at   a   time    when 
nothing  else  is  available.    Its  culture  is  very 
simple.    It  is  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots  ;  every  piece  of  root  that  has  a  bud  will 
make  a  plant ;  it  can  be  set  either  in  the  fall 
or  spring,  in  rows  three  feet  apart  each  way ; 
the  soil  requires  the  deepest  cultivation  and 
the  heaviest  manuring,  to  grow  large  flat  stalks. 
In  order  to  grow  them  early,  you  should  set 
barrels  without  heads  over  the  plants  in  the 
fall,  filling  them  half  full  of  hay  or  straw  (but 
it  should  not  be  done  until  late  in  the  fall), 
and  should  be  taken  out  as  soon  as    hard 
freezing  is  over.    In  spring,  in  this  way  early 
and  tender  stalks  will  be  secured.    Leave  the 
open  barrels  over  them  until  you  wish  to  cut 
for  use  or  market,  as  this  will  cause  the  foot 
stalks  to  grow  larger.    This  vegetable  requires 
but  little  labor.    Once  planted,  it  will  remain 
in  bearing  condition  for  three  or  four  years, 
only  requiring  a  top  dressing  of  manure  dug  in, 
spring  or  fall.    In  order  to  preserve  rhubarb 
for  winter  use,  cut  the  stalk  in  small  pieces, 
and  dry  in  the  same  manner  as  drying  apples ; 
or  they  can  be  strung  up  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  until  perfectly  dry ;  after  which  hang  them 
in  a  dry  place  until  wanted. 
The  varities  mainly  cultivated  are  : 
Matty'' s  Linnaeus  :  An  early  variety,  mainly 
grown  for  family  and  market  purposes.    It  is 
also  very  productive,  of  excellent  flavor,  being 
the  least  acid  of  all  the  varieties,  and  for  that 
cause  takes  less  sugar.    The  stalks,  if  left  on 
until  they  are  ripe,  are  very  juicy  and  make 
excellent  wiue. 

Victoria  :  Is  also  largely  grown  for  market, 
but  it  is  best  suited  to  lands  that  are  not  early. 
Its  great  size  and  consequent  weight  of  crop 
compeQsa*^ps  for  its  lateness. 

'     -  SIFY,  OR  OYSTER  PLANT. 

T;  ixy  is  a  hardy  biennial  plant,  and  is 
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principally  cultivated  for  its  roots,  which  are 
long  and  tapering,  and,  when  grown  in  good 
soil,  they  measure  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
in  length.  It  is  considered  wholesome  and 
nutritious.  When  cooked,  the  flavor  resem- 
bles that  of  an  oyster,  from  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  Its  culture  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  that  of  carrots.  The  roots  are  entirely 
hardy.  There  is  no  risk  whatever  of  its  being 
injured  by  frost,  as  it  withstands  the  winter 
better  than  parsnips.  It  is  generally  better, 
however,  to  dig  it  up,  and  put  it  away  as  you 
do  carrots  and  parsnips,  so  that  it  can  be  got 
any  time  during  winter.  There  are  no  varie- 
ties. 

SPINACH. 

Spinach  is  a  hardy  annual,  with  thick 
leaves;  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  greens.  For  an  early  summer-crop,  sow 
early  in  spring  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  and 
thin  out  to  two  inches  in  the  row.  The  soil 
should  be  in  fine  order,  as  rich  ground  pro- 
duces large  leaves.  For  winter  and  early 
spring-crop,  sow  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, and  again  about  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  first  of  September.  Just  before  hard 
frost  sets  in,  cover  the  bed  with  straw  or  leav3s, 
which  should  be  raked  off  early  in  spring. 
The  varieties  most  valuable  are 

Round  Leaved:  This  variety  is  generally 
cultivated  for  winter  use,  being  remarkably 
hardy,  and  standing  our  severest  winters  with 
little  injury.    It  is  the  main  market  sort. 

Lettuce  Leaved:  The  leaves  of  this  variety 
are  very  large  and  quite  thick.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable for  summer  sowing. 

(  To  he  Continued.) 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

THE  SMUT  WEEVIL. 
BEACHYTABSUS  VARIEGATUS.— 5ay. 

THIS  is  a  small,  mottled  beetle,  sent  to 
us  through  the  editor  of  the  Practical 
Farmer,  by  an  inquirer  in  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. About  one-sixth  of  the  grains  of  wheat 
he  sent  us  were  infested  by  either  the  larva 
or  the  imago  of  this  little  insect,  but  it  so 
happened  that  all  the  grains  which  contained 
them,  in  either  8tate,were  somewhat  enlarged , 
smutty  grains,  the  other  five  parts  being  in 
a  sound  condition,   and    free  from  smut  or 


insects.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  this  in- 
sect— as  is  common  with  various  other  species 
of  Coleojjtera—bv&Qdii  in  smutty  grains  of 
different  kinds.  Indeed  we  have,  on  various 
occasions,  found  small  white  grubs  in  smutty 
grains  of  corn— half  a  dozen  in  a  grain— and 
have  often  suspected  that  they  were  the  larva 
of  some  fungoid  beetle,  although  we  had  never 
succeeded  in  developing  them.  The  insect 
belongs  to  the  family  Bruciiiada,  which  in- 
cludes the  pea  and  bean-weevils,  but  is 
scarcely  one-sixth  the  size  of  the  first-named 
insect,  two  individuals  sometimes  occupying 
and  maturing  in  a  single  grain  of  wheat.  The 
tarsi,  or  terminal  joints  of  the  feet,  are  ex- 
ceedingly short — abbreviated— hence  the  ori- 
gin of  the  generic  name.  The  specific  name 
implies  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  and  this  we  found  to  be  the  case 
in  Ihe  twenty-seven  specimens  which  came 
under  our  observation  on  this  occasion.  Some 
were  brownish,  some  blackish,  more  or  less 
mottled  with  whitish.  Some  were  piceous,  or 
pitchy,  and  others  entirely  without  lustre, 
and  they  also  varied  much  in  size.  We  have 
long  had  specimens  of  this'  insect  in  our  col- 
lection, but  do  not  recollect  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  obtained  them; 
most  likely  we  found  them  habernating  under 
the  bark  of  wood,  or  under  a  stone.  Our 
present  conclusion  is,  that  it  confines  its 
operations  to  smutty  grains  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  or  corn  ;  and,  as  smut  is  di  fungoid 
growth,  therefore  this  insect  does  not  cause 
the  smut,  but  makes  use  of  it  as  a  proper  and 
convenient  element  for  its  development.  Any 
means  by  which  the  smutty  grain  could  be 
separated  from  that  which  is  sound,  would 
get  rid  of  the  Insect,  although  even  its  pres- 
ence could  be  no  greater  injury  to  the  quality 
of  the  flour  made  from  such  grain  than  the 
presence  of  smut  alone.  R. 


Mrs.  P.  E.  G.,  Enterprise.— The  beautiful 
large  white  and  gray  moth  you  sent  us,  is  the 
"  American  Lappet'" — Gastropacha  velleda — 
the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  apple,  and 
allied  fruit  trees,  and  is  semi-cylindrical  in 
form,  and  of  a  green  color,  and  spins  a  long 
spindle-shaped  coccoon,  on  horizontal  limbs 
or  fence  rails.  The  smallest  specimen  in  the 
box,  is  the  "Granary  Moth" — Pyralis  fari- 
na^is- and  is  often  very  destructive  to  wheat 
and  other  cereals,  after  they  are  garnered 
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cementing  the  grains  together  in  masses.  The 
intermediate  specimen  is  PyraUs  decoralis ; 
but  about  the  habits  of  its  lai-va  we  know  next 
to  nothing  ;  therefore,  any  observations  you 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  making  on  its 
history  would  be  interesting. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Messrs.  Editoes.— I  am  pleased  that  your 
columns   are  open   for   discussion  that  may 
bring  some  useful  hints  out  as  to  how  to  raise 
the  best  crops.  I  am  likewise  one  that  is  will- 
ing to  learn,  like  my  friend  J.  B.  G.,  and  admit 
we  have  made  progress  in  improving  our  fruit 
crop,vegetables,  and  even  our  corn  crop;  and  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  by  good  man- 
agement.   Excepting  wheat,  for  as  to  that  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  how  to  raise  30 
bushels  from  the  acre  ;  nor  have  I  ever  pre- 
tended to  know  how  to  improve  a  soil  that 
yields  but  15  bushels  per  acre,  so  as  to  make 
it  bring  30  bushels  per  acre.    Neither  do  I  be- 
lieve that  any  one  in  the  United  States  or  old 
England  has  that  knowledge,  notwithstanding 
it  is  asserted  that  formerly  they  raised  only 
12  and  15  bushels  from  the  acre  in  England, 
and  now  raise  30  bushels  per  acre.    If  they 
do,  it  is  not  through  their  good  farming,  ma- 
nure or  other  ingredients.    We  all  know  that 
we  raised  only  12  and  15  bushels  from  the  acre 
in  Lancaster  county  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years.    Yet  in  1871  we  raised  in  the  county 
from  25  to  35  bushels  from  the  acre.  Was  it  our 
good  farming,  or  have  we  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge how  to  raise  thirty  bushels  from  the  acre  ? 
Ko  -,  it  was  brought  about  by  a  proper  temper- 
ature in  the  atmosphere— our  wheat  matured 
a  week  or  ten  days    sooner  then   it  usually 
does.    We  have  observed  for  years  that  wheat 
on  high  ground  matures  earlier,  was  of  better 
quality,  and  a  larger  yield,  than  on  low  ground. 
The  cry  has  been  for  years  back  that  the  wee- 
vil and  chinch  bugs  destroyed  our  wheat  crops 
in  this  county.    I  did  not  believe  it  then,  nor 
do  I  now.    Insects  never  destroyed  wheat,  to 
my  knowledge,  when  the  wheat  was  all  right 
and  made  a  full  crop. 

I  found  invariably  when  the  cry  was  "wee- 
15(7  in  the  loheat,^^  that  it  was  in  an  unhealthy 
condition,  and  the  straw  looked  rusty.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  had  good  crops  of  wheat 
for  years  in  succession.  So  it  may  now  be  for 
some  years  to  come.    We  may  raise  more 


wheat  than  ever  we  did  before,  because  our 
land  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  ;  but  if 
we  do,  it   is  entirely  owing  to  the  proper 
temperature  at  the  time  the  wheat  is  blossom- 
ing and  filling,  and  I  believe  the  same  cause 
has  increased  the  wheat  crops  in  old  England. 
In  this  connection,  allow  me  to  say  a  word 
as  to  fertilization.    Compost,  that  is  the  idea, 
yes,  that  is  the  idea,  after  stable  manure.  But 
above  all  other  fertilizers,  stable  manure  is  the 
best  for  all  purposes ;  therefore,  we  can  not 
say  too  much  how  to  make  the  largest  piles  of 
manure.    Without  manure,  we  farmers  would 
soon  become  bankrupts.    No  wonder  the  Ger- 
man farmers  many  centuries  ago  called  man- 
ure the  farmer's  servant — "  Das  land  mus  ich 
dunge    geben," —  hence    the    English    word 
dung.    Why  not,  then,  encourage  farmers  to 
make  manure,  and  speak  of  the  best  way  to 
construct  a  manure  heap.    Its  location  should 
be  dish-shaped,  or  more  or  less  lower  in  the 
center,  and,  of  course,  the  snow  water  in  the 
winter  time,  or  rain  water  from  the  adjacent 
ground,  should  not  run  in  the  dung  heap.    In 
the  summer  time  the  compost  heap  should  be 
located  so  that  if  any  liquid  escapes  from  the 
manure  heap  it  may  run   into  the  compost 
heap,  or  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  pumped 
on  and  mixed  in  the  compost  heap.    It  may 
be  commenced  any  time  during  the  summer. 
If  commenced  in  June,  it  may  require  160 
bushels  of  lime  until  October.  Add  every  week 
10  bushels  of  lime,  and  100  lbs.  of  plaster  of 
Paris ;  then  add  plenty  of  swamp  muck,  straw 
chaff,  or  other  vegetable  matter. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  made  compost  enough 
from  one  hundred  bushels  of  lime  alone  to 
give  a  four  acre  field  of  wheat  a  top  dressing, 
using  only  swamp  muck.  The  result  was  a 
good  crop  of  wheat,  and  double  the  amount 
of  grass,  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession. 
It  is  admitted  that  manuie  and  compost  is 
the  most  vital  part  of  husbandry  and  horticul- 
ture. Lest  I  might  be  supposed  to  have  man- 
ure and  compost  on  the  brain,  I  have  refrained 
from  prolixity,  and  have  spoken  simply  of  its 
production,  hoping  thereby  to  be  the  better 
understood.  From  what  I  have  seen,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  compost  can  be  made  with- 
out the  assistance  of  our  friend,  J.  Wise,  who 
sailed  through  a  snow  storm  in  July  last. 

L.  S.  Reist. 
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OCT'  We  call  the  attention  of  our  subscrib- 
ers to  the  yellow  slip  on  the  cover  showing 
the  amount  of  their  indebtedness,  and  will  be 
obliged  for  prompt  remittances. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  liberal  in- 
ducements to  agents  we  are  offering  in  our 
advertising  columns  for  new  subscribers. 

We  also  take  occasion  to  say  that  no  paper 
will  be  discontinued  until  all  arrearages  are 
paid,  as  the  postal  laws  very  explicitly  state 
that  when  one  or  more  papers  are  taken  from 
the  P.  O.,  the  person  becomes  respolisible. 
All  who  find  on  the  yellow  slip  on  the  Farm- 
er "Jan., '09,"  "  May, '70,"  "Feb.,  '71,"  or 
any  date  prior  to  "Aug.,  '71"  will  know  they 
are  in  arrears,  and  our  terms  are  in  advance. 


[n7°  We  want  an  agent  in  every  township  in 
the  State  to  canvass  for  subscribers,  and  are 
willing  to  give  them  all  the  profits  for  the 
next  two  years.  We  have  all  the  necessary 
material  to  begin  work  with  at  our  oflice,  and 
will  give  it  to  any  good,  responsible  parties 
that  call  or  address  the  publisher  by  mail. 


MEETING    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


THE  society  met  September  4th,  1871, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Cyrus  T.  Fox,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
M.  D.  Kendig  for  Manor  township,  and  II.  K. 
Stouer  for  West  Lampeter,  debated  on  the 
condition  of  the  crops. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox, President  j9?o  tcm.., remarked 


that  he  was  satisfied  if  farmers  would  plant 
native  varieties  of  apples  in  our  county,  in- 
stead of  the  imported  kinds,  they  would  suc- 
ceed better  in  obtaining  regular  crops  of  ap- 
ples. He  detailed  his  experience  as  regards 
apple  trees  that  he  had  planted  some  years 
since  which  proved  a  failure.  Of  native  va- 
rieties he  mentioned  the  Keim  and  Krauseras 
always  producing  a  crop  of  apples,  and  he 
thinks  if  these  and  other  similar  native  kinds 
were  planted,  a  revolution  in  apple  culture 
would  be  produced. 

Levi  S.  Reist  stated  that  one  of  his  orchards 
had  done  better  this  year  than  it  ever  had  be- 
fore. Some  locations  do  much  better  in  the 
growth  of  apples  than  others,  and  we  are  una- 
ble to  determine  the  reason  of  this  difference. 

Benjamin  Urban,  Esq.,  considered  the  to- 
bacco crop  of  this  year  the  best  that  had  ever 
been  grown  in  this  county. 

C.  T.  Fox  has  this  year  grown  two  crops  of 
theEarly  Rose  potatoes  ;  the  second  crop  be- 
ing planted  on  the  2d  of  July.  The  Early  Rose- 
has  proved  an  entire  succe^".  They  were  mar- 
keted this  year  by  the  middle  of  June  in  Read- 
ing, at  prices  ranging  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per 
bushel.  The  Peerless  potato  he  thinks  will  be- 
come the  great  potato  for  a  late  crop ,  and  those 
two  kinds,  he  regard  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  po- 
tato varieties. 

Levi  S.  Reist  thnVg  if  planted  late,  the 
Early  Rose  will  prove  as  good  a  late  potato  as 
any  that  can  be  grown. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox,  Esq.,  believed  the  Rose  would 
do  well  for  a  late  potato  if  planted  in  July. 
Mrs.  John  Reinhold,  of  Reinholdsville,  has 
grown  from  a  half  peck  of  the  Harrison,  seven 
and  a  half  bushels. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
subscribe  for  Tiltori's  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 


VISIT  TO  WARWICK. 

In  accordance  with  previous  arrangement, 
the  junior  editor  of  the  Farmer  started,  on 
Saturday  morning,  September  8th,  on  a  visit 
to  Warwick  township,  in  order  to  spend  a  day 
in  that  section  of  the  county.  Punctual  to 
agreement,  he  was  met  at  Litiz  by  Johnston 
Miller,  and  driven  to  his  farm-house,  and  after 
looking  about  a  short  time,  dinner  was  an- 
nounced and  despatched.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  this  (part  of  the  programme)  Mr.  Miller 
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and  myself  began  a  survey  of  the  farm,  with 
a  desire  of  seeing  how  agricultural  matters  are 
conducted  in  this  part  of  old  Lancaster.  It 
would  require  too  much  space  to  enumerate 
all  the  things  seen  upon  Mr.  Miller's  farm ; 
but  any  one  who  see  this  farm  and  how  it  is 
conducted,  would  not  hesitate  to  rank  Mr. 
Miller  amongst  the  progressive  farmers  of 
our  county.  His  stock  and  growing  crops, 
the  condition  of  his  horses  and  cattle,  the  ar- 
rangements around  the  barn,  and  the  conveni- 
ences thereof,  all  indicate  an  advanced  grade 
of  progress,  and  the  greatest  attention  to  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Mr.  Miller,  though  a  young 
man,  is  the  most  systematic  farmer  that  we 
know  of  in  Lancaster  county,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration.  Everything  about 
this  fine  farm  indicates  thrift,  order  and  fine 
management.  The  farm  consists  of  about  107 
acres,  and  he  is  re-arranging  it  so  that  it  may 
be  divided  into  five  fields  of  20  acres  each,  in 
which  his  systematized  order  of  husbandry  may 
to  more  advantage,  be  carried  out. 

Much  of  the  observable  order  about  this 
farm  is  the  result  of  the  care  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  both  yet  living.  A  field  of  corn 
of  22  acres,  then  standing,  showed  the  ad- 
vantage of  scientific  over  slovenly  farming.  A 
field  just  alongside  of  Mr.  Miller's  corn  was 
not  half  such  a  crop  as  his,  and  is  owned  by  a 
farmer  who  clings  to  old  methods  of  husband- 
ry. The  contrast  was  striking,  and  such  as 
indicates  whether  scientific  farming  pays  or 
not.  The  contrast  of  the  two  fields  was  the 
amplest  proof,  and  no  better  argument  would 
be  needed.  One  thing  about  the  farm  that 
especially  drew  our  attention,  was  his  method 
of  watering  the  cattle.  A  large  cistern  is 
filled  with  rain-water  flowing  in  pipes  from  the 
barn-roof,  having  a  capacity  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  hogsheads.  By  turning 
a  spiggot,  the  water  can  be  led  in  troughs  for 
the  cattle  and  animals  about  the  barn-yard. 
Every  implement  of  husbandry  and  tool 
about  the  place,  is  in  the  best  condition,  and 
in  its  appropriate  place  for  use  when  needed. 
Mr.  Miller  is  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  regu- 
lar account  of  all  his  doings,  purchases  and 
outlays  about  the  farm,  so  that  he  is  able  to 
i^ee  exactly  how  he  is  getting  along,  and  how 
much  he  makes  in  a  year.  It  must  not  be 
omitted  to  mention  Mr.  Miller's  collection  of 
miniature  implementes  of  husbandry,  mathe- 
matical blocks,  steam  engines,  «&c.,  made  out 


of  wood  when  a  boy  between  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  which  shows  his  rare  youth- 
ful skill  and  mechanism. 

Mr.  Miller  next  drove  us  to  the  farm  of  John 
Iluber,  the  "Warwick  vioeyardist.  Here  we 
.were  compelled  to  pass  a  severe  ordeal  of 
fruit-testing  of  the  numerous  varieties  that 
Mr.  Huber  is  growing  upon  his  place.  He  has 
about  two  acres  of  his  ground  planted  in  grape 
vines,  on  a  slope  exposed  to  the  southern  sun. 
He  is  growing  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
grapes,  such  as  the  Concord,  Martha,  Clinton 
and  Hartford  Prolific,  in  considerable  varieties, 
besides  a  few  of  almost  all  known  varieties 
grown  in  this  latitude.  Some  of  them  are 
trusted  upon  trellises  and  others  upon  stakes. 
We  have  never  saw  the  Concord  look  finer  and 
hang  fuller  than  those  upon  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  Huber.  He  has  477  vines  of  this  last 
named  variety  now  in  bearing,  and  310  not 
yet  come  to  bearing ;  and  this  he  regards  as 
the  leading  grape  for  this  section  of  country. 
Next  in  quality  of  those  planted  he  has  the 
Martha. 

Mr.  Huber  combines  agriculture  and  fruit 
growing  together,  and  shows  himself,  in  either 
departn>ent,  as  belonging  to  the  school  of 
the  most  progressive  culturists  of  Lancaster 
county.  He  has  also  given  considerable  at- 
tention to  land-drainage,  some  exhibitions  of 
which  we  had  upon  his  own  farm.  From  an 
almost  impassable  swamp,  he  has  rendered 
one  of  his  fields,  by  his  draining  it,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  productive  on  his  farm. 

Any  one  visiting  Mr.  Huber's  place  should 
not  omit  to  see  his  dry  house,  a  construction  of 
his  own,  and  one  difiering  from  anything  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  To 
be  understood,  it  must  be  seen.  Its  construc- 
tion stamps  Mr.  Huber  as  a  man  of  great  inge- 
nuity, and  of  his  is  also  discoverable  in  many 
other  of  his  inventions. 

In  the  evening,  after  a  day  of  real  feasting 
and  enjoyment,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Huber 
and  Johnston  Miller,  we  visited  the  famed 
places  about  Litiz,  the  ancient  home  of  Mo- 
ravian life  in  Lancaster  county;  and  again 
stepped  aboard  the  carriage  of  the  iron  steed, 
and  arrived  soon  in  staid  old  Lancaster  in  a 
splendid  humor  from  the  pleasurable  sights 
and  the  warm,  hearty  and  generous  reception 
that  had  been  given  us  in  old  "Warwick.  H. 
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HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  late  display  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Society,  at  the  Court  House  (Sept.  11th.),  was 
creditable  to  all  concerned  in  it,  and,  we 
think,  clearly  indicates  that  the  status  of  the 
society  now,  will  warrant  it,  in  another  year, 
to  secure  Fulton  Hall,  or  some  other  place 
larger  than  the  Orphans'  Court  Room,  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  it  can  afford  to  get  up 
at  least  a  nominal  premium  list.  On  this  oc- 
casion every  inch  of  space  was  crowded,  and 
much  fruit  could  not  be  exhibited  at  all  for  the 
want  of  room.  The  farmers  and  fruit  grow- 
ers of  Lancaster  county  are  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  importance  of  these  social  re- 
unions and  exhibitions  of  the  products  of 
their  labors.  The  apples,  pears,  peaches,  po- 
tatoes, grapes,  and  flowers  and  ornamental 
plants,  in  beauty  and  quality,  could  not  have 
been  surpassed  anywhere  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  larger  room  in  which  to  hold  the  exhi- 
bitions of  the  society,  would,  without  a  doubt, 
insure  a  much  greater  quantity  and  variety. 
There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  our  dis- 
plays which  strikes  the  eye  disapprovingly, 
in  all  persons  of  cultivated  horticultural  taste, 
or  who  may  have  witnessed  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  in  other  places ;  and  that  is,  the  hetero- 
geneous arrangement  of  the  fruit  on  tlie  tables. 
The  Society  ought  to  delegate  to  a  compe- 
tent committee  the  power  to  control  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  articles  on  exhibition.  All 
the  different  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  ornamehtal  plants,  ought 
to  occupy  separate  places,  and  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  all  others.  This  would  also  greatly 
faciliale,  and  render  more  complete,  the  work 
of  the  judges,  or  examining  committees. 
Heretofore,  exhibitors  have  been  anxious  to 
have  their  contributions,  no  matter  how 
diverse  in  character,  all  grouped  together, 
and  under  their  own  immediate  control.  Ex- 
cept a  certain  number  of  vases  of  flowers 
distributed  among  the  fruit  as  a  relief  from 
too  much  monotony — and  even  these  vases 
may  be  composed  of  fruits  and  leaves  as  well 
as  flowers — everything  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  kept  together,  and  occupy  a  differ- 
ent place.  "Will  the  members  of  our  Society 
think  of  these  things ,  and  act  accordingly  ? 

[C^  With  this  number  we  commence  some 
few  of  the  improvements  in  the  Farmer  we 


purpose  making  in  the  new  volume.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  add  four  additional  pages  of  reading 
matter— making  24  pages.  In  this  number 
will  be  found  two  additional  pages  to  last 
issue,  and  if  our  subscribers  give  us  the 
proper  assistance,  we  will  add  two  more  the 
first  number  in  the  new  volume.  We  also 
contemplate  adding  a  publisher's  department 
for  the  benefit  of  our  advertisers.  All  these 
improvements  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  assistance  we  receive  from  our  patrons. 
In  looking  over  our  subscription  list,  we  find  a 
number  very  much  in  arrears.  As  an  induce- 
ment to  close  up  all  such  accounts,  we  will, 
upon  receipt  of  their  indebtedness  and  one 
dollar  additional,  credit  them  for  the  Farmer 
one  year  in  advance. 


D.  E.  IT.,  Strasburg.— The  gales  on  the 
Clinton  grape  leaves  you  sent  us  are  those  of 
Eriosoma  vitie,  an  insect  belonging  to  the 
ApniDED.B,  or  plant-louse  family.  We  are 
sorry  to  hear  you  say  they  are  also  on  your 
Concords.  For  years  they  have  been  very 
severe  on  the  Clintons,  and  in  some  places 
have  injured  them  very  much.  In  winter 
they  go  into  the  ground,  and  are  then  said  to 
be  injurious  to  the  roots.  Saturating  the  soil 
around  the  vines,  in  the  fall  and  early  spring, 
is  said  to  destroy  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


RANDOM  SKETCHES  AND  FARM 
ITEMS— NO.  8. 

BY  H.  M.  ENGLE. 

EEPING  FRUITS.— Fruits  as  food,  in. 
stead  of  luxuries,  are  becoming  of  more 
importance  with  each  year.  They  have  also 
been  so  much  improved  and  multiplied  that 
it  requires  no  large  plot  of  ground  to  produce, 
in  a  favorable  season,  a  sufficiency  of  good 
fruit  to  supply  an  ordinary  family  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other,  provided  a  proper  se- 
lection be  made  for  a  succession. 

There  are,  however,  comparatively  few 
who  are  thus  situated  ;  but,  even  when  every 
thing  is  done  to  secure  a  succession,  we  must 
run  the  risk  of  failures  of  at  least  some  kinds, 
which  very  frequently  break  the  succession. 

The  oldest  method — and  still  a  very  good 
one — is  the  drying  process,  which  secures  the 
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fruit  an  almost  indefinite  length  of  time,  al- 
though not  in  its  natural  freshness. 

The  drying  process,  however,  has  been 
greatly  improved  upon  the  old  method  of 
sun,  and  even  oven  drying.  There  are  now 
drying  houses  in  operation  from  which  fruit 
is  taken  nearly  as  white  as  the  natural. 
Further  improvements  will,  no  doubt,  be 
made. 

The  canning  process  is  a  further  improve- 
ment in  the  keeping  of  fruit  nearer  its  natural 
state,  but  is  rather  expensive  to  supply  the 
masses. 

The  latest  improvement  is  the  building  of 
fruit-preserving  houses,  which  has  proven 
quite  a  success,  but  is  also  rather  expensive. 
It  is  hoped,  and  ardently  wished,  that  further 
experiments  will  simplify  and  cheapen  those 
structures,  that  whoever  can  afford  to  have 
an  ice-house,  may  also  have  in  connection 
with  it  a  fruit-preserving  house,  whence  he 
may  resort  at  any  time  to  supply  his  table 
with  the  most  luscious  of  fruits. 

aSTEvr  Seedlings.— The  importance  of  rais- 
ing new  seedlings  is  entirely  too  much  neg- 
lected by  farmers  generally.  Observe  the 
new  varieties  of  potatoes  which  were  dis- 
seminated within  a  few  years.  How  vigorous 
and  productive,  compared  with  most  of  the 
old  varieties. 

Any  careful  planter  can  raise  just  as  good 
kinds,  and  may  chance  even  to  excel,  by  sim- 
ply saving  and  sowing  the  seed  balls  from  hardy 
varieties,  and  giving  them  good  culture  for  a 
few  years,  selecting  the  best  therefrom  for 
further  trial. 

Now,  what  applies  to  potatoes  will  apply 
to  all  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables.  We  trust  a 
new  impulse  will  arise  to  excel  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

FALL  FEEDING  HOGS. 

Every  farmer  should  commence  to  feed  his 
hogs  by  the  first  of  September,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  fatten  them  in  warm  weather,  than 
in  cold,  besides  early  pork  mostly  brings  the 
highest  prices  in  market.  From  the  present 
indications,  pork  will  command  as  high  prices 
this  fall  as  last,  therefore  every  farmer  should 
use  all  the  facilities  in  his  power  to  fatten  them 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  growth  ol  hogs  should  be  made  as  rap- 
i^  as  possible  during  warm  weather.    It  should 


be  remembered  by  every  pork  raiser,  that  a 
given  amount  of  feed  will  produce  larger  re- 
sults in  summer  than  in  winter.  In  winter, 
a  large  amount  of  vitality  is  expended  in  re- 
sisting the  cold,  and  therefore  an  increase  of 
feed  is  required  just  to  sustain  the  system  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

At  first,  feed  lightly  of  grain.  Give  them 
all  the  pumpkins,  squashes  and  roots  they 
will  cat.  If  other  food  is  scarce,  let  the 
farmer  commence  cutting  up  green  corn  for 
his  hogs  by  the  first  of  August,  or  even  earlier. 
It  will  be  economy  to  do  so,  rather  than  to  let 
them  go  without  till  it  is  ripe,  and  then  feed  it 
to  them. 

If  you  wish  to  fatten  your  pork  rapidly,  do 
not  give  great  quantities  of  rich  food,  grain, 
&c.,  at  once,  but  give  a  regular  feed  of  a  small 
quantity  until  you  give  what  you  think  they 
will  eat  up  dean ;  but  as  soon  as  they  leave 
any  feed  in  their  troughs,  you  should  not  feed 
them  again  until  thev  have  finished  eating  up 
their  breakfast  or  dinner,  as  the  case  may  be, 
when  you  may  give  them  a  rather  diminished 
supply,  l-raving  them  sufficiently  hungry  at 
meal  time  to  eat  with  relish  what  is  given  to 
them.  Too  much  feed  at  the  commencement 
of  fattening,  is  as  bad  for  swine  as  improper 
food,  a  stunted  growth  being  the  noticeable 
result  in  both;  and  any  breeder  of  experience 
knows  that  it  costs  almost  as  much,  if  not 
more,  to  fatten  a  stunted  hog  than  it  is  worth. 

By  the  middle  of  September,  the  fattening 
process  should  be  commenced  in  good  earnest, 
and  the  work  conijjlcted  before  the  severe 
cold  weather  sets  in.  As  a  rule,  we  believe, 
that  where  hogs  are  kept  in  open  lots  with- 
out shelter,  as  most  are,  two  bushels  of  corn 
will  lay  on  more  fat  in  October  than  three 
bushels  will  in  January. 

If  you  feed  corn  on  the  ear,  be  sure  and 
have  a  good  dry  pen  or  lot  to  feed  it  in. 
Many  farmers  will  throw  corn  to  their  hogs 
in  a  wet,  filthy  pen,  where  they  stand  in  mud 
up  to  their  knees.  It  is  more  than  half  wasted 
before  they  eat  it,  and  what  they  do  eat  does 
not  do  them  much  good,  if  they  do  not  have  a 
comfortable  place  to  sleep  in. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  how  much  is  gain- 
ed by  cooking  the  food  of  fattening  hogs ;  and 
if  that  cannot  well  be  done,  the  food  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  being  soaked  in  milk  or 
water,  whether  it  be  first  ground  or  used 
whole.    By  so  doing,  if  the  soaking  process 
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continues  long  enough,  the  food  will  become 
fermented,  and  then  the  animals  will  eat  more 
of  it,  and  fatten  more  readily  than  on  the  raw 
article.  English  farmers  not  only  feed  their 
hogs  a  variety  of  food,  but  have  it  cooked,  or 
soaked  till  fermented,  and  finish  up  by  giving 
raw  meal  for  the  last  few  days  to  harden  up 
the  fat. 

It  will  not  cost  muoh  to  rig  up  a  cheap  ap- 
paratus for  cooking  feed,  and  we  know  that  it 
will  repay  many  times  the  cost.  A  writer  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  states  that  he  tried  the 
experiment  of  feeding  on  raw  whole  corn,  and 
on  corn  ground  and  boiled,  and  as  the  result  of 
his  experiment,  he  found  that  every  pound  of 
pork  made  with  the  raw  food  cost  22  cents, 
while  every  pound  made  by  feeding  cooked 
meal  costs  but  4A  cents. 

Another  point  should  not  be  forgotten,  and 
that  is,  that  the  hog  can  only  be  profitably 
fed  up  to  a  certain  point— that  is,  it  will  only 
pay  to  continue  the  fattening  process  so  long 
as  the  animal  will  eat  enough  to  lay  on  flesh 
and  fat  rapidly.  When  that  point  is  reached, 
nothing  is  gained  by  going  further,  and  the 
curer  should  have  it  then.  If  the  farmer  live 
near  enough,  he  will  find  it  pays  better  to  sell 
his  fat  hogs  alive  to  the  curer  than  to  kill  them 
himself. 

Rotten  wood,  charcoal  aLd  ashes  are  fre- 
quently recommended  for  fattening  animals, 
especially  for  swine.  Swine  do  not  consume 
such  substances  because  they  like  them  as 
articles  of  food,  but  simply  to  give  bulk  to  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  Grass,  hay  cut  fine, 
bran,  or  boiled  roots,  would  subserve  a  far 
better  purpose.  When  swine  have  become 
rather  fat  and  are  supplied  with  heavy  feed, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  succeeded  by  inflammation,  and  then 
disease.  A  physician  states  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  endeavor  to  counteract  this 
tendency  to  disease  by  feeding  sulphur,  coal, 
bones,  clay,  rotten  wood,  &c.,  which  may  be, 
to  some  extent,  beneficial ;  but  it  is  like  the 
drugs  used  to  infuse  life  and  health  into  the 
gouty,  rheumatic,  epicurean  biped.  The  health 
thus  obtained  is  of  an  inappreciable  amount 
compared  with  that  of  the  hardy  rustic  who 
never  had  gout  or  apoplexy.  The  hog  is  an 
epicurean  philosopher ;  and  as  Providence 
deals  with  his  biped  prototype  (the  votary  of 
that  philosopher)  by  throwing  in  disease  at 
the  proper  time  to  close  the  scene,  so  the 


butcher's  knife  should  do  for  the  quadruped 
what  Providence  does  for  the  biped,  but  a 
little  in  advance,  just  before  the  disease  is 
developed. — American  Stock  Journal. 


FARM  WEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  has  become  so  much  a  habit  to  consider 
the  grand  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as 
a  "coal,"  "iron"  and  "petroleum"  State,  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  look  at  her  now  and  then 
in  her  other  capacities.  Taking  some  of  the 
returns  of  the  recent  census,  showing  the  ag- 
ricultural productions  of  Pennsylvania  in  1870, 
and  the  value  of  her  farms,  farm  stock,  farm 
implements,  &c.,  we  have  set  them  side  by 
side  with  the  rteurns  for  the  same  articles  and 
subjects  as  found  in  the  census  returns  for  the 
years  1860  and  ISCO  respectively.  From  these 
our  readers  can  judge  how  greatly  the  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  our  State  has  increased,  and 
how  much  more  important  the  agricultural  in- 
terest is  than  any  and  all  other  interests,  vast 
and  influential  as  some  of  the  others  are.  Be- 
ginning with  the  cash  value  of  the  farms  of 
the  State,  our  table  shows  that  in  1850,  the 
aggregate  value  was  $407,870,099— ten  years 
later,  in  1860,  it  was  $662,050,707,  and  in  1870, 
it  was  returned  at  the  magnificent  figure  of 
$1,034,481,582.  This  is  an  increase  of  value  in 
twenty  years,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  of  nearly  eight 
per  cent.  The  value  of  the  farms  of  the  State 
increased  from  1800  to  1870,  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  the  population  increased  in  numbers. 
The  next  conspcuous  augmentafon  of  valu- 
able agricultural  property,  is  seen  in  the  in- 
creased value  of  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery. 

The  total  of  this  in  1850,  was  $14,722,541 ; 
in  1860,  the  sum  was  $22,442,842,  an  increase 
of  about  fifty  per  cent. ;  and  in  1870,  the  ag- 
gregate was  $35,658,196,  an  increase  of  about 
sixty  per  cent.,  or  nearly  three  times  as  fast 
as  the  increase  of  population.  We  come  next 
to  the  value  of  live  stock  on  the  farms,  viz. : 
horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  etc.  The 
total  value  of  them  in  1840,  was  $41,500,053  ; 
in  1850,  the  total  was  $69,672,726,  and  in  1870, 
notwithstanding  the  great  demands  for  slaugh- 
ter during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  the  ag- 
gregate was  $115,647,075,  showing  an  increase 
of  sixty-six  per  cent.,  during  ten  years  of  ex- 
traordinary vicissitude  among  cattle.    These 
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are  most  unexpectedly  prosperous  exhibits, 
telling  a  most  welcome  story  of  the  great  pro- 
gress in  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State. 
Going  briefly  into  the  details  of  the  live 
stock  account  of  our  farmers,  we  find  that 
horses  have  increased  in  number  about  23 ,000, 
presenting  an  array  for  any  future  cavalry 
use  (which,  we  trust,  may  never  come  in 
any  but  peaceful  parades),  of  400,339  animals. 
Milch  cows  have  also  increased  about  thirty- 
three  thousand.  Sheep  show  an  increase  of 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
more  than  in  18G0,  though  the  gross  number 
is  about  twenty-eight  thousand  less  than  in 
1850.  Political  economists,  and  an  inspection 
of  the  fluctuations  in  the  wool  trade,  may  ex- 
plain why  sheep  culture  does  not  advance 
with  our  other  great  agricultural  staples,  al- 
though the  State  has  such  abundant  grazing 
grounds,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Swine  are  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers, 
there  being  a  very  marked  decrease  since 
18G0.  But,  whilst  sheep  show  no  continuous 
progress  in  numbers,  and  swine  are  diminish- 
ing, the  value  of  animals  slaughtered  for  food 
purposes,  and  sent  to  market,  shows  an  aston- 
ishing increase.  The  value  of  this  "  clas3  of 
agricultural  productions  of  Pennsylvaiia,  in 
1850,  was  S8,219,848  ;  in  18C0  it  was  eU3,399,- 
378 ;  and  in  1870  the  value  had  increased  to 
S18,414,903.  A  comparison  of  the  prices  of 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  &c.,  in  1850  and 
1860,  with  the  current  market  rates,  will  ex- 
plain, in  part,  why  this  increase  has  reached 
the  great  ratio  of  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent. 

The  expaudhig  proportions  of  the  corn, 
wheat,  and  oat  crops  are  very  gratifying.  Coin 
shows  an  aggregate  of  34,702,005  bushels  in 
1870  against  28,196,821  bushels  in  1860.  Wheat 
shows  a  total  of  19,627,967  bushels  in  1870, 
against  13,945,231  in  1860,  an  increase  of 
somewhat  over  fifty  per  cent.,  though  itshould 
be  noted  that  the  wheat  crop  was  less  by  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  in  1S60  than  it  was  ia 
1850.  The  wheat  crop  is  increasing  steadily 
and  largely,  that  of  1870  being  36,478,585 
bushels,  or  more  than  nine  million  of  bushels 
greater  than  that  of  1860,  which  was  nearly  six 
million  greater  than  in  1850.  Rye  continues 
to  decline,  though  the  rye  whisky  business  is 
still  active.  This  is  an  anomaly,  for  the  ex- 
planation of  which  we  can  furnish  no  clue. 
And  there  is  another  anomaly,  for  whilst  the 


number  of  sheep  as  already  noted  is  but  slight- 
ly greater  than  in  1860,  and  not  so  great  as  in 
1850,  the  wool  clip  of  those  three  years  stand 
thus:  6,561,722  pounds  in  1870;  4,752,523 
pounds  in  1860  ;  and  4,481,570  in  1850.  We 
do  not  believe  that  even  the  circulars  of  the 
wool  trade  will  explain  how  this  comes  about. 
The  tobacco  crop  has  increased  thirty -eight 
per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  the  product  of  our 
orchards,  one  hundred  and  sixty  per  cent.,  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

Among  the  great  products  of  Pennsylvania 
set  forth  in  the  table  and  not  noted  in  the 
above  remarks,  are  hay,  potatoes  and  butter,- 
the  returns  of  which,  for  1870,  were  :  hay, 
2,848,219  tons;  potatoes,  12,889,367  bushels ; 
and  butter,  60,834,644  pounds.  At  this  point 
we  leave  the  further  consideration  of  these 
interesting  statistics  to  the  readers  of  the 
Ledger,  admonishing  the  precise  statistician 
that  when  he  compares  values  he  must  make 
allowance  for  the  difference  between  the  cur- 
rency of  1870  and  the  coin  of  ISGO. 


DON'T  BEGIN  TO  BUILD  IN  AUTUMN. 

There  are  several  objections  against  begin- 
ning to  erect  a  building  in  autumn,  with  the 
intention  of  finishing  it  the  next  season,  or 
even  completing  the  edifice  before  cold  weath- 
er. Masons  have  often  persuaded  their  em- 
ployers to  dig  the  cellar,  and  then  let  them 
carry  up  the  foundation  walls  late  in  autumn, 
so  as  to  be  ready  very  early  the  next  season 
to  erect  the  superstructure.  Every  intelli- 
gent mason  knows  that  the  practice  is  not  a 
good  one.  Yet  as  masons  are  always  crowded 
with  foundation  work  in  the  former  part  of 
the  season — which  is  the  proper  time  to  do 
such  work — if  they  can  induce  an  employer 
to  commence  the  foundation  of  a  building  in 
the  fail,  the  masons  will  gain  the  benefit  of  a 
paying  job,  and  frequently  two  jobs,  as  a  cel- 
lar wail  erected  just  before  cold  weather  will 
often  be  so  seriously  damaged  by  bearing  and 
settling  that  a  portion,  perhaps  all  of  it,  will 
have  to  be  relaid  the  next  season.  When  a 
foundation  wall  is  built  with  mortar  filled  in 
the  interstices,  which  is  the  only  correct  way 
to  prepare  a  foundation  for  any  building,  the 
mortar  near  the  middle  of  the  wall  will  not 
become  really  consolidated  during  a  period  of 
six  months,  if  the  weather  were  favorable. 
But,  if  a  new  wall  is  exposed  to  cold  weather 
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only  a  few  weeks  after  it  has  been  built,  the 
green  mortar  at  the  middle  will  be  frozpn  be- 
fore it  is  dry,  which  will  damage  the  wall  by 
bursting  the  layers  of  stone  or  brick  asunder, 
and  by  destroying  the  solidifying  principle  of 
lime  or  cement.  After  green  mortar  has  been 
frozen  and  thawed  two  or  three  times,  there 
will  be  no  more  strength  in  a  wall  than  if  the 
stones  and  bricks  had  been  laid  in  a  mortar 
made  of  ashes,  sand  and  clay. 

In  most  instances,  the  earth  beneath  a 
foundation-wall  will  be  frozen  more  or  less, 
which  will  destroy  its  compactness  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  wall  will  settle  unevenly, 
often  cracking  from  top  to  bottom  before  the 
superstructure  is  erected.  Besides  this,  the 
bank  of  earth  outside  of  the  wall  will  expand 
by  freezing — especially  where  it  is  not  of  a 
dry  and  gravelly  character— so  that  the  whole 
wall  will  be  thrust  inward  so  far  beyond  a  per- 
pendicular position  that  most  of  it  will  have 
to  be  taken  down  and  re-built.  Cellar-walls 
are  frequently  thrust  inward  by  the  frost, 
even  when  a  heavy  superstructure  rests  on 
them.  It  is  sometimes  as  important  to  ex- 
clude frost  from  a  cellar,  to  prevent  freezing 
the  earth  outside  of  the  walls,  as  to  keep 
vegetables  from  being  frozen.  The  disad- 
vantages of  shorter  days  also,  and  more 
stormy  weather  than  we  are  liable  to  have  in 
the  former  part  of  the  season,  must  be  en- 
countered when  one  commences  to  build  in 
autumn  rather  than  in  the  spriug.  If  the 
fouudation-wall  is  built  early  in  the  season 
with  good  mortar,  the  entire  structure  will 
hive  ample  time  to  solidify  before  cold 
weather,  so  that  it  will  resist  all  ordinary 
thrusts  of  the  earth  during  the  freezing  pro- 
cess. 

"When  oue  commences  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  there  will  usually  be  more  or  less 
unavoidable  hindrances  when  building  almost 
any  sort  of  edifice.  Hence,  if  a  builder  com- 
mences early  in  the  former  part  of  the  season, 
he  will  be  able  to  meet  hindrances  without 
much,  if  any  real  damage.  It  is  always  ob- 
jectionable to  allow  the  foundation  walls  to 
stand  any  considerable  time  without  the  super- 
structure. The  most  complete  preparation 
should  be  made  before  the  ground  is  broken. 
All  the  lumber  should  be  delivered  and  stuck 
up  under  shelter,  so  that  it  may  have  a  long 
time  to  dry  and  become  seasoned  before  it  is 
worked.    Then,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  really 


out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring,  dig  the  cellar, 
carry  up  the  foundation  wall,  erect  and  en- 
close the  superstructure  as  soon  as  practicable, 
let  it  stand  to  season,  settle  and  shrink  until 
autumn ;  then  plaster  and  finish  the  inside 
before  cold  weather.  By  building  a  dwelling 
in  this  manner,  all  the  shrinkage  and  cracking 
of  the  wood-work  and  the  cracking  of  the 
walls  will  be  avoided ;  and  the  walls  will  be 
far  more  firm  than  if  the  plastering  had  been 
done  in  hot  weather,  when  the  mortar  will 
dry  too  rapidly  to  make  a  strong  wall.  Build- 
ing architectural  structures,  like  the  formation 
of  character,  is  a  job  for  a  life-time.  In  build- 
ing a  cottage  or  a  palace,  a  hennery,  piggery, 
or  a  spacious  farm-barn,  a  beginner  should 
avail  himself  of  the  practical  experience  of 
such  builders  as  have  purchased  their  wisdom 
at  the  costly  rate  of  damaging  and  expensive 
mistakes  in  beginning  to  build  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season. — The  Technologist. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PEACH. 

The  peach  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Persia,  and  its  botanical  name  refers  to  that 
origin.  It  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  both 
Persia  and  China  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
was  highly  valued  in  both  countries.  It  has 
often  been  found  growing  spontaneously  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  several  other  classic  writers,  and  many 
anecdotes  are  related  of  the  veneration  and 
even  superstition  with  which  It  was  regarded 
by  the  Asiatics.  Tncre  is  no  doubt  but  it  was 
one  of  the  the  "  Trees  of  the  Garden,"  which 
God  planted  in  Eden,  and  which  were  to  nour- 
ish and  cheer  our  first  parents  in  their  pristine 
purity  and  happinesF.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  but  rts  cogener,  the  almond,  is  men- 
tioned several  times,  and  early  as  the  days  of 
Jacob.  And  we  find,  when  he  was  preparing 
his  present  for  the  Governor  of  Egypt,  he 
commanded  his  sons  to  take  "myrrh,  nuls, 
and  almonds,"  as  a  <.ift,  showing  the  esteem 
in  which  it  was  then  held.  Again,  in  the  di- 
rections for  making  the  golden  candlestick, 
among  the  ornaments  the  myrtle  and  almond 
are  mentioned  as  the  chief. 

The  peach,  like  civilization  itself,  traveled 
from  this  center  westward  into  Europe,  and 
we  find  it  mentioned  in  Roman  history  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudlu?.  It  was 
highly  valued  by  the  patricians  of  Rome,  and 
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was  cultivated  by  them  as  one  of  the  choicest 
luxuries.    It  is  still  a  standard  tree  in  Italy. 

It  was  introduced  into  England  from  Italy 
about  the  middle  of  the  six'-eenth  century, 
and  has  been  cultivated  there  as  an  exotic 
ever  since.  Her  cool,  moist  climate,  how- 
ever, prevents  its  general  cultivation,  and  it 
is  only  grown  on  walls  or  under  glass,  and 
the  fruit  is  seldom  seen  except  on  the  tgibles 
of  the  aristocracy. 

Even  in  France,  where  the  climate  is  much 
milder,  it  is  not  always  reared  without  protec- 
tion, and  the  fruit  has  never  gone  into  gen- 
eral use,  but  as  a  delicacy  confined  to  the 
wealthy  alone,  the  cultivation  being  confined 
principally  to  gardens. 

In  China  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  the  rich,  and  has  attained  an  ex- 
traordinary size.  But  of  their  manner  of  pro- 
pagation and  culture,  little  is  yet  known, 
owing  to  the  exclusive  policy  heretofore  pur- 
sued by  that  ancient  empire.  Now,  since  its 
amelioration,  among  the  many  other  benefits 
hoped  for,  a  more  accurate  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  peach  is  one.  The  Chinese 
are  great  gardeners  and  much  affect  the  curi- 
ous in  horticultural  as  in  other  arts,  and  we 
may  expect  to  learn  much  that  is  interesting, 
if  not  useful.  We  know  already  that  they 
produce  peaches  of  very  large  size,  and  two, 
at  least,  of  rare  shape— the  Chinese  Flat  and 
Crooked  Peach.  With  this  beginning  we  will 
not  be  surprised  at  still  more  curious  develop- 
ments. The  curiosity,  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise of  our  countrymen  will  soon  discover 
whatever  may  be  known. 

It  is  to  our  credit  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  has  produced  peach- 
es in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow  thf  ra  to  be- 
come a  common  marketable  commodity;  so 
cheap  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  may 
regale  themselves  and  their  families  with  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  and  delicious  of  fruits 
at  a  very  small  expense,  and  with  the  pros- 
pect that  they  will  still  be  more  abundant  and 
cheap. — Fulton. 


that  he  would  prefer  to  start  the  business  in 
"  New  York  or  some  of  the  Eastern  States." 

We  have  long  believed  that  the  West  was 
the  place  to  start  this  business,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  deep,  rich  and  strong  soils,  but  al- 
so because  their  distance  from  the  sugar  dis- 
tricts, and  necessarily  heavy  cost  of  transpor- 
tation charges,  make  sach  a  home  industry  es- 
pecially desirable  to  its  people. 

Sugar  beets  cannot  be  profitably  grown  in 
the  old  settled  States  without  barnyard  or  sta- 
ble manure,  which  will  be  impossible  to  pro- 
cure in  sufficient  quantity  for  large  operations. 
This  was  fairly  tested  a  couple  of  years  ago 
by  Col.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  at  Atzion, 
on  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  railroad.  He  im- 
ported tons  of  beet  seed,  so  as  to  put  in  from 
COO  to  800  acres.  The  project  failed  entirely, 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  though  the  seed 
germinated  well,  the  beets  would  not  grow, 
and  there  was  consequently  no  crop. 

Chemistry  may  also  step  in  here  and  have 
something  to  say.  During  the  sorghum  ex- 
citement, which  appears  now  thoroughly  to 
have  died  out,  it  was  found  that  the  syrup 
from  sorghum  grown  in  the  State  of  Delaware 
was  richer  in  saccharine  matter,  and  more 
freely  granulated,  than  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  This  was  owing  to  soil,  or  climate, 
or  both.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  some 
soils  in  the  West,  certam  salts  have  been 
found  to  predominate,  interfering  greatly  with 
the  chemical  processes  in  making  sugar. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  in  this 
great  country,  with  every  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  there  is  a  beet-sugar  region  some- 
where, and  that  beet-sugar  will  become  one  of 
our  staple  industries. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BEET  SUGAR. 

We  observe  in  our  Western  exchanges,  that 
J.  Periam,  prominently  connected  with  the 
beet  sugar  factory  at  Chatsworth,  Illinois,  and 
which  has  failed  to  accomplish  much,  writes 


BROKEN  WIND. 

There  is  no  cure  for  broken  wi^id.  Thick 
wind  and  broken  wind  exist  in  various  de- 
grees, and  many  shades  of  difi'erence,  and  are 
characterized  by  the  names  of  piping,  roaring, 
wheezing,  whistling,  high-blowing  and  grunt- 
ing. They  are  all  modificatiyns  of  the  same 
disease,  and  spring  from  the  same  cause— in- 
jury of  the  respiratory  organs  ;  the  air  cells  of 
the  lungs  have  been  more  or  less  aftected. 
If,  however,  we  cannot  cure,  we  may  in  some 
degree  palliate  broken  wind. 

Treatment.— The  first  object  should  be  to 
improve  the  patient's  health,  when  a  conse- 
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quent  improvement  in  a  curable  case,  general- 
ly follows.  If  not  hereditary,  broken  wind 
in  horses  is  generally  associated  with  im- 
paired digestion  ;  it  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  restore  digestion  in  order  to  remove 
indigestion,  and  in  this  view  alterative  medi- 
cines and  aromotic  tonics  must  be  administer- 
ed, and  the  patient's  diet  strictly  attended  to. 
The  latter  should  be  the  first  care  of  the  per- 
son in  attendance  ;  the  food  should  be  in  lit- 
tle compass,  plenty  of  oats  and  little  hay, 
but  no  chaff.  Chaff  is  particularly  objectiona- 
ble from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  devour- 
ed, and  the  stomach  thereby  distended.  Wa- 
ter should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  say 
ihree  times  a  day,  and  if  he  be  a  foul  feeder 
muzzle  him,  and  only  remove  the  muzzle  at 
meal  times.  Green  meal  is  serviceable  ;  car- 
rots are  particularly  useful.  A  couple  of 
heads  of  garlic  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with 
his  food  every  other  day  is  also  beneficial,  and 
moderate  exercise  iu  the  open  air  is  indis- 
pensable. 

While  these  changes  in  diet  are  in  progress, 
the  following  tonic  should  be  given  :  Tincture 
of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  one  drachm,  in  a 
pint  of  water,  night  and  morning  ;  this  the 
horse  may  be  made  to  drink  from  the  bucket. 
At  the  same  time  the  following  alterative 
medicine  should  be  administered  :  Powdered 
ginger,  gentian,  sulphur,  salt,  cream  of  tartar, 
charcoal,  liquorice,  elecampane,  caraway  seeds 
and  balm  of  Gilead  buds,  chopped  fine,  equal 
parts.  Dose,  one  ounce  every  night  in  the 
food.  So  soon  as  considerable  improvement 
is  perceptible,  the  tonic  should  be  omitted, 
and  the  alterative  reduced  to  one-half  the 
quantity ;  and  if  his  wind  continues  to  improve, 
discontinue  the  alterative  gradually.  Avoid 
above  aM  things  any  violent  exercise  after  a 
hearty  meal.  If  these  directions  are  complied 
with,  the  horse  will  be  very  slightly  troubled 
with  short  or  broken  wind. — Turf^  Field  and 

Farm. 

♦• 

WHY  KILL  THE   BIRDS? 

No  better  evidence  of  the  immense  value 
of  insectivorous  birds  to  the  farmer  can  pos- 
sibly be  desired  than  that  given  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  English  sparrows  in  the  public 
squares  of  Philadelphia.  Only  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  these  industrious  little 
fellows  reached  this  country,  and  yet  they 
have  in  that  time  thoroughly  and  effectually 


cleared  the  maple-trees  of  the  squares  and 
the  city  generally  of  the  millions  of  worms 
which  for  years  past  have  been  infesting 
them,  and  which  have  proved  such  an  an- 
uoynance  to  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  many  of  tlie  finest 
shade  trees  in  the  city. 

These  facts  teach  an  impressive  lesson  to 
farmers,  who  either  themselves  destroy  in- 
sectivorous birds  or  allow  others  to  do  it  on 
their  premises.  The  farmer  who  permits  a 
lazy  loafer  to  stand  on  his  farm,  gun  in  hand, 
shooting  the  little  birds,  deserves  to  have  his 
crops  destroyed  by  insects.  He  is  entitled  to 
no  sympathy,  and  should  have  none.  If  the 
birds,  year  by  year,  have  been  growing 
scarcer  and  more  scarce,  it  is  the  farmer's 
own  fault,  for  it  was  within  his  power  to  have 
prevented  it. 

From  almost  every  section  of  the  country 
we  hear  of  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  open 
our  eyes  in  amazement  at  the  fact,  but  forget 
all  the  while  that  the  birds,  whose  mission  to 
a  great  extent  appears  to  have  been  to  keep 
these  destroying  pests  in  check,  have  been 
allowed  to  be  mercilessly  shot  down.  What 
renders  the  matter  still  worse  is,  that  farmers 
themselves  are  the  parties  to  blame.  If  when 
gunners  trespassed  upon  their  property  they 
would  peremptorily  order  them  off,  and  in  the 
event  of  their  failure  to  comply  with  the  or- 
der, cause  them  to  be  arrested,  there  would 
speedily  be  an  end  to  the  wanton  destruction 
of  birds,  which  has  so  long  been  permitted, 
and  which  is  working  such  ill  results  upon  the 
crops  of  this  country. 

Now  let  farmers,  one  and  all,  resolve  that 
they  will  neither  kill  birds  themselves,  nor 
allow  others  to  do  it  on  their  premises. 
There  must  be  no  half  work  about  this  matter. 
It  must  be  gone  into  in  serious  earnest,  and 
with  a  determination  that  the  resolution  will 
be  faithfully  carried  out,  regardless  of  fear, 
favor  or  aftection.  This  done,  the  birds  will 
at  once  commence  to  increase,  and  the  insects 
to  decrease  in  proportionate  ratio. 

These  are  the  suggestions  of  one  who,  many 
years  ago,  resolved  he  would  pever  kill  a  bird 
unless  it  was  demanded  hy  imperative  neces- 
sity.  

How  TO  Keep  Cider. — I  am  aware 
that  there  as  many  recipes  for  keeping 
cider    as    for    curing    colds    or   rheumatism* 
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Some  of  them,  doubtless,  are  good,  but 
most  of  them  are  worthless.  Here  is  one 
which  I  have  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
admirably,  and,  as  your  readers  will  observe, 
a  very  simple  one  :  I  allow  the  cider,  after  it 
comes  from  the  press,  to  stand  until  the  pom- 
ace settles.  When  this  point  is  reached,  I 
put  it  in  a  clear  vessel,  and  let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  skimming  ofl  the  scum  carefully.  It  is 
then  put  into  kegs,  or  demijohns,  and  tightly 
corked  and  sealed.  By  this  pro  cess  I  have 
excellent  sweet  cider,  not  merely  for  the  en- 
tire winter,  but  for  years.  This  method  would 
not,  of  course,  be  available  where  large  quan- 
tities are  made,  but  for  an  ordinary  family  it 
answers  admirably. — Journal  of  the  Farm. 


SUCCESS  IN  SMALL  FRUIT. 

"We  know  of  no  branch  of  rural  industry 
Which  requires  so  much  capital  and  outlay  for 
its  space  as  the  cultivation  of  strawberries, 
and  we  know  of  no  business  so  risky,  or  fruit 
so  perishable.  Still  it  is  our  first  fruit  of  the 
season,  is  in  great  demand  and  is  very  popu- 
lar. Strawberry  culture  is  yet  unsettled. — 
Most  of  those  who  failed,  did  so  because  they 
did  not  have  capital  enough,  or  were  not  able 
to  hang  on.  We  believe  that  where  expenses 
are  light  and  shipping  facilities  good,  and 
plants  reasonably  well  cultivated,  that  an  av- 
erage profit  of  $100  to  $200  per  acre  can  be 
realized  regularly  every  year.  Our  shipments 
this  year  average  about  $200  per  acre  net  over 
all  expenses ;  still  fully  $250  worth  of  spoiled 
fruit  occurred  during  the  season. 

To  make  small  fruits  really  successful  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  grower  must  have  capital, 
own  his  land  entirely  free  from  debt,  support 
his  own  family,  cows,  horses,  etc.,  on  his  land, 
spend  no  money  off  the  place  for  manures,  but 
make  it  all  at  home,  and  have  a  variety  of 
fruits  ripening  from  the  earliest  down  to  the 
latest  of  the  season,  so  that  the  expenses  of 
the  farm  may  be  divided  equally  among  all, 
and  not  conceqtrated  on  one  thing.  Those 
who  have  been  most'successful  in  small  fruits 
have  been  so  situated  that  they  could  sell 
plants  as  well  as  the  fruit,  thus  realizing 
double  profit  from  the  same  area.  An  intelli- 
gent idea  of  the  market  is  necessary  to  a  suc- 
cessful fruit-grower,  otherwise  he  cannot  cater 
acceptably  to  the  buying  public. 


Growers  often  are  misled  by  supposing  that 
anything  is  good  and  profitable  which  will 
grouj  toell  and  produce  abundantly ,  but  they 
forget  that,  after  all,  they  are  not  the  judges, 
for  it  is  the  market  buyers  who  determine 
what  to  buy  and  what  to  discard.  This  in- 
stance is  well  exemplified  in  the  Kittatinny 
blackberry  :  growers  like  to  cultivate  it,  for 
it  is  very  productive,  but  the  market  men  de- 
cline to  touch  it,  for  they  buy  only  from  holes, 
color  and  size,  and  hence  discard  it  altogether, 
in  favor  of  the  Wilson  and  Lawton.  A  good 
knowledge  of  the  fruit  is  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess in  fruit  culture. — Pleasant  Thoughts. 


A  MURDEROUS  SEA-FLOWER. 

One  of  the  exquisite  wonders  of  the  sea  is 
called  the  opelet,  and  is  about  as  large  as  the 
German  aster,  looking  indeed  very  much  like 
one.  Imagine  a  very  large  double  aster,  with 
ever  so  many  long  petals  of  light  green,  glos- 
sy satin,  and  each  one  tipped  with  rose  color. 
These  lovely  petals  do  not  lie  quietly  in  their 
places  like  those  of  the  aster  in  your  garden, 
but  wave  about  in  the  water,  while  the  opelet 
clings  to  a  rock.  How  innocent  and  lovely  it 
looks  on  its  rocky  bed  I  Who  would  suspect 
that  it  could  eat  anything  grosser  than  dew  or 
sunlight  ?  But  those  beautiful  waving  arms, 
as  you  call  them,  have  another  use  beside 
looking  pretty. 

They  have  to  provide  food  for  a  large,  open 
mouth,  which  is  hidden  deep  down  amongst 
them — so  well  hidden  that  one  can  scarcely 
find  it.  Well  do  they  perform  their  duty,  for 
the  instant  a  foolish  little  fish  touches  one  of 
the  rosy  tips,  he  is  struck  with  poison,  as  fatal 
to  him  as  lightning.  He  immediately  becomes 
numb,  and  in  a  moment  stops  struggling,  and 
then  the  other  beautiful  arms  wrap  around 
him,  and  he  is  drawn  into  the  huge,  greedy 
mouth,  and  he  is  seen  no  more.  Then  the 
lovely  arms  unclose  and  wave  again  in  the 
water,  looking  as  harmless  as  though  they 
had  never  touched  a  fish. 


SALT  FOR    DOMESTIC    ANIMALS. 

The  quantity  per  head,  and  the  proper  way 
of  administering  salt  to  our  domestic  animals, 
and  also  the  question  whether  they  should 
have  salt  at  all,  we  observe  is  still  going  the 
rounds  of  the  agricultural  papers.    Practical 
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experience  has  long  since  settled  these  ques- 
tions, and  we  think  no  stock,  or  other  farmer, 
who  has  ever  tried  it,  will  resort  to  any  other 
but  the  common-sense  plan  of  having  a  lump 
of  rock  salt  accessible  to  cattle  at  all  times. 
It  should  be  in  the  horse  and  cow  trough,  in 
the  sheep  and  barn  yard,  and  in  the  field. 
They  will  then  take  as  much  as  they  want, 
and  nature  prompts  no  more.  Taken  in  this 
way,  it  will  promote  appetite,  good  health, 
and  thrift,  and  no  diarrhoea,  or  other  disease, 
will  result,  as  they  often  do  when  given  at 
specified  times  and  in  large  quantities. 

Salt  is  not  a  food  but  a  condiment.  The 
human  system  requires  some  salt  in  food  ;  but 
we  imagine  if  a  tablespoonful  or  other  quantity 
of  salt  was  put  before  a  man  only  at  certain 
times,  and  perhaps  when  his  appetite  did  not 
pi'ompt  the  use  of  it,  it  would  do  no  good.  We 
think  the  same  rule  applies  to  our  domestic 
animals  ;  but  by  allowing  them  free  access  to 
it,  they  will  never  take  more  than  enough  ; 
and  what  they  do  take  will  promote  thrifi, 
and  directly  ward  of  diseases  to  which  the 
flesh  is  heir. 

Rock-salt  can  be  procured  in  large  lumps 
weighing  ten  to  twenty,  thiity  and  forty 
pounds  each,  at  about  two  and  a  half  cents 
per  pound. — New  England  Homestead. 


PROFIT  OF    BUTTER    DAIRYING  IN 
LANCASTER    COUNTY,  PA. 

William  Paxson,  of  Colerain  township, 
Lancaster  county,  lately  gave,  at  a  meeting  of 
their  club,  the  following  statistics  of  dis  dairy 
business.  We  copy  it,  not  because  of  an  ex- 
traordinary yield,  but  it  is  probably  an  aver- 
age one  of  a  large  number  of  dairies.  Con- 
trasted with  the  account,  in  our  last  issue,  of 
C.  B.  Leonard's  production  from  twelve  cows, 
near  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  285  lbs.  per  an- 
num, it  looks  very  meagre.  We  put  it  on 
record  here  with  a  view  to  encourage  farmers 
to  keep  regular  accounts  of  their  dairy  pro- 
ductions, so  that  they  may  know  where  they 
are.  A  large  majority  of  farmers  sell  butter 
and  milk  from  year  to  year  and  keep  no  ac- 
count at  all.  There  would  seem  but  little 
chance  for  improvement  where  this  is  the 
case.    William  Paxson  reports  that : 

"  From  July  11th,  1864,  to  January  1st,  1871, 
total  number  pounds  of  butter  made  from  fif- 
teen cows,  15,114.    Average  yearly  product 


fifteen  cows,  2,335  pounds.  Average  yearly 
product  of  each  cow,  155!  pounds.  The  entire 
amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  butter,  clear 
of  commission  and  freight,  $7,400.54.  Aver- 
age yearly  amount  of  fifteen  cows,  $1,143.43. 
Average  yearly  amount  realized  from  each 
cow,  $76.23.  His  farm  is  located  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Octoraro,  near  White  Rock, 
and  the  fertile  lowlands  along  the  stream 
adapt  it  especially  to  dairy  business." 


THE  USE  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

With  the  usual  tendency  to  run  into  ex* 
tremes,  artificial  fertilizers,  when  introduced, 
were  supposed  to  be  a  complete  substitute  for 
barnyard  manure.  They  were  used  alone  and 
continuously  year  after  year,  being  supposed 
to  contain  all  the  elements  of  plant  food. 
At  the  present  time  we  observe,  ia  some 
places,  a  disposition  to  discard  them  altogeth- 
er. Neither  of  these  extremes  can  be  held 
to  be  correct ;  but,  without  organic  element 
in  the  soil,  or,  in  cases  where  these  have  been 
exhausted  by  continuous  cropping,  without 
other  manuring,  artificial  fertilizers  alone, 
cannot  be  considered  reliable. 

It  is,  in  conjunction  with  barnyard  or  stable 
manures,  and  judicious  rotations,  or  a  sup- 
ply of  green  crops  occasionally  plowed  down, 
and  where  the  land  is  in  what  is  called  good 
heart,  that  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  pays 
best. 

On  land  of  this  character,  on  the  rye  crop, 
we  have  used,  this  last  season,  at  the  rate  of 
300  lbs.  to  the  acre,  Baugh's  and  Moro  Phil- 
lips' phosphates  and  Tier's  fine  bone.  There 
was  very  slight  difference  between  them  to  be 
observed — but  the  increased  crop  from  eiach, 
by  reason  of  the  fertilizer,  was  fully  25  per 
cent. — Practical  Farmer. 


RULES  TO  MAKE   A   FARMER   POOR. 

1.  Not  taking  a  good  agricultural  paper. 

2.  Keeping  no  account  of  home  operations. 
Paying  no  attention  to  the  maxim  :  "  A  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine,"  in  regard  to  the  sowing 
of  grain  and  planting  of  seed  at  the  proper 
season. 

3.  Leaving  the  reapers,  plows,  cultivators, 
etc.,  uncovered  from  the  rain  and  heat  of  the 
sun.  More  money  is  lost  in  this  way  than 
most  people  are  willing  to  believe. 
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4.  Permitting  broken  implements  to  be 
scattered  over  the  farm  until  they  are  irrepa- 
rable. One  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece 
said  only  this  to  prove  his  sense  :  "  The  time 
to  mend  a  plow  is  when  the  plow  breaks." 

5.  Attending  auction  sales  and  purchasing 
all  kinds  of  trumpery,  because,  in  the  name  of 
the  vender,  the  articles  are  "  very  cheap." 

6.  Allowing  fences  to  remain  unrepaired 
until  strange  cattle  are  found  grazing  in  your 
fields  and  bruising  the  fruit-trees. 

7.  Planting  fruit-trees  with  the  expectation 
of  having  fruit,  without  giving  the  trees  half 
the  attention  required  to  make  them  produce. 


KEEP  THE  CATTLE  GROWING. 

The  most  successful  breeders  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  know  from  experi- 
ence that  although  they  may  possess  the  best 
breeding  animals,  they  will  not  be  successful 
in  producing  superior  stock  if  a  continuous 
growth  of  the  young  animals  is  not  kept  up. 
In  order  to  begin  in  time  at  this  indispensa- 
ble preparation  for  success,  the  brood  mares, 
cows,  ewes,  and  sows  are  most  carefully  and 
suitably  fed  while  with  young,  and  as  soon  as 
the  young  animals  make  their  appearance, 
they  are  taken  the  greatest  care  of,  the  dams 
being  suitably  fed  while  suckling,  and  when 
the  young  ones  are  weaned  they  are  not  suf- 
fered to  want  for  food  or  drink  a  single  hour. 
By  this  means  a  continuous  or  rapid  growth 
is  kept  up,  and  the  animals  attain  a  large  size 
and  a  heavy  weight  at  an  early  age.  When 
breeding  animals  are  not  properly  fed  and 
comfortably  sheltered  iu  winter,  the  bad  ef- 
fect of  such  treatment  is  not  confined  to  their 
own  want  of  condition— it  is  shared  by  their 
progeny,  and  can  never  be  remedied.  When 
young  stock  are  not  well  fed  and  comfortably 
sheltered  in  winter,  their  growth  becomes 
stunted,  and  no  subsequent  amount  of  good 
treatment  can  repair  the  damage.  Young 
animals  may  suffer  for  want  of  proper  proven- 
der in  summer  and  autumn,  as  well  as  in  win- 
ter, and  when  this  happens  it  stops  continu- 
uous  growth  and  prevents  ultimate  success  in 
the  object  of  the  breeder. —  Western  Rural. 


DANGER  OF  REARING  A  FAST  HORSE. 

The  Rural  Woild  states  the  following  to 
enforce  some  sensible  advice  to  farmers,  sug- 


gested we  presume,  by  the  "  display  of 
horses,"  which  is  fast  becoming  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  our  agricultural  shows  : 

A  well-to-do  farmer  of  our  acquaintance 
had  the  misfortune  to  rear  a  really  fine  horse. 
The  action  of  the  animal  give  him  great  de- 
light and  nothing  would  do  but  an  exhibiti')n 
of  him  among  the  professionals.  He  put  up 
his  money,  and  won.  This  ga^e  a  higher 
flight  to  his  ambition,  and  induced  a  bolder 
operation.  Success  rewarded  his  ventures. 
He  neglect  his  farm,  imperceptibly  acquired 
habits  to  which  he  had  before  been  a  stranger, 
and  spurred  on  by  past  success  and  the 
machinations  of  the  craft,  whose  aim  is  to 
fleece  the  unwary,  placed  his  farm  in  jeopardy 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  stake  on 
the  result  of  a  race  in  which  hii  pet  horse  was 
to  contend  for  the  prize  and  mastery.  The 
professionals  had  now  got  the  over  confident 
farmer  in  the  precise  condition  desired, 
and  the  result  was,  what  they  intended  it 
should  be,  the  defeat  of  the  farmer's  horse 
and  the  ruin  of  his  owner.  The  animal 
changed  l.auds  and  so  did  the  farm.  It  Avas 
all  down  hill  with  the  farmer  after  thi^.  His 
family  was  broken  up  and  dispersed,  while 
he,  reckless  and  maddened  by  disappoint, 
ment  and  remorse,  found  a  premature  grave. 


RIGHT  AND  WRONG   WAY  TO  MILK. 

The  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette  publishes  the 
follovving  from  Professor  Dick,  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Veterinary  College,  on  the  matter  of 
milking : 

"  The  operation  of  milking  is  performed 
difterently  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 
some  the  dairy-maid  dip3  her  hands  into  a  lit- 
tle milk,  and  by  successfully  stripping  the  teat 
between  her  fingers  and  thumb  unloads  the 
udder.  This  plan,  however,  is  attended  with 
the  disadv^antage  of  irritating,  more  or  less,  the 
teat,  and  rendering  it  liable  to  cracks  and 
chops,  which  are  followed  by  inflammation 
extending  to  the  rest  of  the  quarter.  This 
accounts  for  the  disease  occurriug  more  fre- 
quently among  the  cows  under  the  charge  of 
one  milker  than  it  does  in  those  under  the 
charge  of  another ;  and  this  practice  is 
more  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
than  in  others ;  it  also  accounts  for  the  dis- 
ease being  more  common  in  these  parts.  This 
plan  of  milking,  where  the  irritation  is  not 
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sufficient  to  excite  the  extent  of  inflammation 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  frequently  produces 
a  horny  thickening  of  the  teat,  a  consequence 
of  the  cracks  and  chops,  which  renders  it  more 
difficult  to  milk  than  when  in  its  natural  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  predisposes  to  inflamma- 
tion when  any  cause  occurs  to  set  it  up. 

"  These  eftects  may  be,  and  are,  almost  en- 
tirely avoided,  by  the  most  scientific  plan  of 
milking  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where,  instead  of  drawing  down  or  stripping 
the  teat  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  dairy-maid  follows  more 
closely  the  principles  which  instinct  has  taught 
the  calf.  She  first  takes  a  slight  hold  of  the 
teats  with  her  hand,  by  which  she  merely  en- 
circles it,  then  lifts  her  hand  up  so  as  to  press 
the  body  of  the  udder  upwards  by  which  the 
milk  escapes  into  the  teat;  or  if,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  when  some  hours  have  elapsed 
between  milking  times,  the  teat  is  full,  she 
grasps  the  teat  close  to  its  origin  with  her 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
milk  which  is  in  the  teat  from  escaping  up- 
wards ;  then  making  the  rest  of  the  fingers  to 
close  from  above  downwards  in  succession, 
forces  out  what  milk  may  be  contained  in  the 
teat  through  the  opening  of  it.  The  hand  is 
again  pressed  up  and  closed  as  before,  and  the 
milk  drawn  easily  and  freely,  without  the  tug- 
ging and  wrenching  inflicted  by  clumsy  milk- 
ers." 


Cure  for  a  Cancer.  —  Gather  sheep 
sorrel  while  green,  wash  it  clean  and  bruise 
it,  and  after  adding  a  little  cold  water, 
squeeze  out  all  the  juice  and  let  it  settle. 
Pour  off  the  liquid,  which  is  of  a  reddish 
color,  put  it  on  an  earthen  plate  and  set 
it  in  the  sun  to  dry.  When  dry  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dark  green  salve  acd  is  of  an 
adhesive  nature.  It  may  bo  applied  as  soon 
as  the  cancer  makes  its  appearance,  or  at  any 
time  afterward.  Spread  it  on  a  cloth  large 
enough  to  cover  the  part  affected,  in  quanti- 
ties to  make  a  good  plaster,  and  let  it  remain 
until  the  cancer  comes  out.  If  it  \>\  thought 
some  roots  remain,  apply  the  salve  in  a  very 
small  portion  ;  but  if  all  the  roots  should  ap- 
pear to  como  out,  a  good  poultice  may  be  ap- 
plied. The  salve  will  be  very  painful,  but  if 
too  painful  apply  a  poultice  for  a  while  and 
then  renew  the  salve.  Anything  of  a  greasy 
or  oily  nature  should  not  be  allowed  about  the 


cancer  or  salve.  If  the  above  directions  are 
faithfully  carried  out,  the  result  will  be  the 
loss  of  the  cancer  and  a  final  cure. 


A  TRACTiCAL  grape  grower,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Country  Gentleman,  says  he  observed  that 
when  the  leaves  of  the  grape  vines  were  scant 
the  fruit  did  not  ripen  well,  while  in  another 
part,  where  the  foliage  w^as  thick,  the  clusters 
of  fruit  were  larger  and  ripened  well.  Where 
a  Concord  vine  was  close  pruned,  yet  abund- 
ance of  leaves  retained,  the  fruit  ripened  at 
the  proper  time  ;  but  where  the  fruit  was  un- 
usually heavy  and  close,  it  did  not  mature 
rapidly.  Hence  he  forms  the  general  conclu- 
sion that  an  over  heavy  crop  is  tardy  in  ripen- 
ing. The  cure  for  this  is  thinning.  It  has- 
tens maturity,  increases  the  quality  and  size 
of  the  fruit,  favors  the  wood-growth  and  the 
set  of  fruit  for  the  year  following.  The  same 
rule  will  apply  to  all  standard  fruit,  as  well  as 
the  grape. 

Storing  Potatoes.— As  the  time  has  ar- 
rived  for  potatoes  to  be  harvested,  to  put  them 
into  barrels  is  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of 
them.  There  are  those  who  have  tried  this 
for  years,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to  keep 
their  potatoes  in  any  other  way.  Dig  and  ex- 
pose to  the  air  till  dry ;  then  put  up  as  direct- 
ed, taking  the  barrels  to  the  field.  Store  in 
the  cellar — any  part  most  convenient.  The 
advantage  is,  that  the  air  is  not  exposed,  as 
with  open  bins,  which  often  vitiate  it,  and 
always  leave  a  potato  odor.  You  have  noth- 
ing cf  this.  Another  advantage:  "You  can 
put  where  most  convenient,  and  more  at 
pleasure,  with  little  difficulty,  and  you  may 
tier  upon  tier  of  barrels  till  up  to  the  floor. 
When  it  is  wished  to  use  any,  a  barrel  is 
opened  and  used,  and  so  on  with  the  rest, 
leaving  no  dirt,  the  ground  remaining  in  the 
barrel.  Or,  if  it  is  wished  to  sell,  they  are 
already  put  up.  Any  barrel  will  do,  so  that 
it  is  strong  enough ;  a  salt  barrel  es  good  as 
any. 


Texas  Cattle.— The  trade  in  Texas  cattle 
this  season  is  now  estimated  as  covering 
about  half  a  million  head,  of  which  one-quar- 
ter, say  125,000,  are  now  near  the  line  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  100,000  have  passed 
Red  River  Station  on  the  way  thither.   The  re- 
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mainder  will  be  divided  among  the  different 
roads  which  furnish  them  an  outlet,  while 
50,000  will  probably  be  retained  to  winter  in 
Kansas  and  Colorado.  This  is  a  considerably 
lower  estimate  than  has  before  appeared, 
though  it  shows  a  number  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  competition  of  these 
cattle  should  tend  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  the  stock  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri, as  it  is  felt  in  much  greater  degree  by 
the  inferior  cattle  of  those  States  than  by 
those  of  higher  quality. 


FAivirLY  OiNT3iEisrT.— S(veet  oil,  ammonia, 
and  chloroform,  equal  parts ;  put  all  into  a 
bottle  together,  shake  well,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  The  bottle  should  be  closely  corked,  or 
it  will  lose  its  strength. 


Apple  Water. — Roast  three  or  four  good 
apples,  carefully  preserving  all  the  juice ;  put 
them  in  a  pitcher  and  pour  on  one  quart  of 
boiling  water.    Drink  when  cold. 


Buffalo  Cream  Cake. — One  cup  white 
sugar,  two-thirds  cup  sweet  milk,  one  and 
two-thirds  do.  flour,  one  egg,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  two  do. 
cream  tartar  ;  bake  in  three  jelly-cake  tiis. 
« 

Maccaroons. — One  pound  sugar,  whites  of 
three  eggs,  one-quarter  pound  blanched  and 
pounded  almonds.  Sprinkle  sugar  on  paper 
and  drop  in  little  rouud  cak?s. 

« 

To  Remove  Glass  Stoppers.— AVheu  the 
stopper  of  a  glass  decanter  is  too  tight,  a  cloth 
wet  in  hot  water,  and  applied  to  the  neck,  will 
cause  the  glass  to  expand,  and  the  stopper 
may  be  removed. 

REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 

PHILADELPHIA  GKAIlf  MAEKET. 

Saturday,  September  30. — Flour — The  activity 
noted  in  flour  yesterday  continues  unabated,  and 
with  a  lively  demand  for  export,  home  consumption 
and  on  Fpeculation,  holders  have  succeeded  in 
realizing  a  further  advance  of  fully  12^c.  per  barrel. 
The  transactions  were  large,  comprising  100  barrels 
Pennsylvania  extra  at  $6.2-5  ;  300  barrels  Wisconsin 
extra  family  at  $7.50 ;  100  barrels  Minnesota  do. 
do.  at  $8 ;  100  barrels  do.  do.  do.,  unsound,  at  $6.75  ; 
100  barrels  Western  winter  wheat,  low  grade,  do. 
do., at  $6.75  ;  1,400  barrels  Pennsylvania  do.  do  at 
$6.75@7.37i  ;  500  barrels  do.  do.  do  ,  old  stock,  at 
$6.25(«^6.50;  1,000  b;irrels  Ohio  do.  do.  at  $7@ 
7.50 ;  200  barrels  Indiana  do.  do.,  low  grade,  at 
$6.50;  200  barrels  Northwest  do.  do.,  low  grade, 
and  400  barreh  St.  Louis  do.  do.  on  secret  terms, 
and  fancy  brands  at  $7.75@8  50.  There  is  very 
little  rye  flour  here  and  it  is  held  firmly;  small 


sales  at  $4.50@4  75.  In  corn  meal  there  is  nothing 
doing. 

Grain— OflTerings  of  wheat  are  extremely  light, 
and  it  is  in  demand  at  a  further  advance  of  2@3c. 
Sales  of  5,000  bushels  good  and  prime  Pennsylvania 
red  at  $1.58@1.60 ;  400  bushels  Western  do.  at 
$1.60,  and  some  Western  white  at  $1.68@1.70. 
Eye  is  scarce  and  in  demand  at  a  further  advance 
of  10c_.  Sales  of  800  bushels  Western  at  95c.  Corn 
is  coming  forward  quite  freely,  but  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
ceipts were  previously  contracted  for.  The  demand 
is  good  at  a  further  advance.  Sales  of  3,500  bushels 
yellow  at  80@81c.,  and  400  bushels  Western  mixed 
at  80c.  Oats  are  fairly  active,  but  prices  are  un- 
changed. Sales  of  6,000  bushels  Western  white 
at  49@,50c.,  and  3,700  bushels  Western  mixed  at 
47@48c.  In  barley  malt  no  further  transactions. 
Barley  is  quiet ;  400  bushels  Western  No.  2  sold  at 
95c. 

Seeds — Cloverseed  is  in  demand,  and  the  receipts 
are  increasing.  Sales  of  150  bu'hels  at  9^@10c. : 
timothy  may  be  quoted  at  $3@3.25,  and  flaxseed  at 
$1.90. 

Provisions — The  market  continues  very  quiet ; 
but  prices  are  firmer.  Sales  of  mes?  pork  at 
$14.50@14.75  per  bbl.  City  packed  extra  mess 
beef  is  selling  at  $15(515.50  per  bbl.  Beef  hams 
command  $23@24.  Bacon  is  unchanged ;  sales 
sugar-cured  city  smoked  hams  at  14@15.2C. ;  ex- 
celsior hams  at  lOc  ;  sides  at  1h@,^lc.,  and  shoulders 
at  8c.  Green  meats  are  steady;  sahs  of  pickled 
bams  at  12@121c.;  200  tierces  sold  on  i^rivate  terms, 
and  shoulders  in  salt  at  7@78C.  Lard  moves 
slowly ;  sales  at  94@10c.  for  city  and  Western 
steam  kettle  rendered.  Cheese  is  higher;  sales  of 
New  York  f;ictory  at  12@13.2C.  Butler  is  firmer; 
sales  of  roll  at  18@20c.,  and  packed  at  r2@14c. 
Eggs — Fresh  near  trade  sell  at  26@27c.  ;  Western 
bring  25c.  per  dozen. 


PHILADELPHIA  CATTL*]  MARKET. 

Monday,  October  2— P.  M.— Beef  Cattle— The 
market  for  this  description  of  stock  was  excessively 
dull  to  <!ay,  and  prices  again  favored  buyers  to  the 
extent  of  \@,\c.  per  lb.  Buyers  were  out  in  goodly 
numbers,  but  they  took  hold  with  some  little  reluc- 
tance, and  based  their  purchases  upon  actual  re- 
quirements. The  quality  of  the  offerings  was 
hardly  up  to  the  average,  although  we  noticed  some 
very  fine  droves  of  Western  on  sale,  which  brought 
from  7J  @8c.  per  lb.,  gross,  outside  prices.  Inferior 
and  medium  grades  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
ceipts, for  which  prices  were,  for  the  most  part, 
nominal.  The  total  number  on  sale  reached  over 
4,000  head,  many  of  which,  at  the  close,  remained 
in  the  pens  unsold.  We  quote  choice  at  6@7c. ; 
fair  to  good  at  i\@Q\c-,  and  common  at  3@4c.  per 
lb.  gross. 

Cows  and  calves  met  a  steady  demand  at  $35@40 
for  springers  and  $40©50  for  fresh  cows.  Re- 
ceipts, 250  head. 

Sheep  attracted  but  little  attention,  but  prices 
generally  were  steady  ;  sales  of  fair  and  good  at  5@ 
6c.  per  lb.,  $2.50@3.50  per  head  for  common,  and 
lambs  at  Q>(a)lc.  Receipts  at  the  Park  Drove  Yard 
12,000  head,  and  6,000  at  the  Avenue  Yard. 

Hogs  were  in  good  request  and  prices  were  very 
firm;  sales  of  corn-fed  at  6^@7|c.,  the  latter  for 
extra  quality. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 

ABOUT  CORN. 

THE  word  "  corn"  is  a  general  term  in 
England  for  wheat ;  sometimes,  for  all 
grain  of  which  bread  is  made. 

In  Pharaoh's  dream,  Gen.  xli.  5,  we  read, 
"And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time  : 
and,  behold,  seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon 
one  stalk,  rank  and  good."  M.  De  Lamarck  is 
of  opinion  that  several  kinds  of  wheat,  which 
are  generally  looked  upon  by  botanists  as  dis- 
tinct species,  are  all  of  them  only  varieties  of 
the  Triticum  hiberniim  (vulgare)  Lammas  or 
winter  wheat.  Botanically;the genus  Triticum 
embraces  the  Couch-grass,  Quitch  or  Quick- 
grass,  which  is  the  T.  repens.  The  wheat  and 
varieties,  the  T.  vulgare,  or  common,  the  T. 
spelta — the  spelt.  Rye  is  the  Secc'de  ceredle ; 
common  barley,  the  Hordium  vuhjare. 

We,  in  America,  usually,  when  speaking  of 
co/«,  refer  to  "Indian  corn,"  which  botani- 
cally,  is  known  as  the  Zea  mays  or  maize.  It 
,is  a  portion  of  the  history  of  this  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  notice,  not  the  cultivation  or 
description  of  the  plant.  The  reason  it  is 
called  "  Indian  corn,"  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  it  is  indigenous  to  America,  having  been 
found  under  partial  cultivation  by  the  Indians 
on  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  both  in 
North  and  South  America.  The  several  va- 
rieties of  corn  are  traced  to  the  single  species, 
although  the  ears  and  stalks  differ  in  size  as 
well  as  in  the  color  of  the  grains. 

We  are  indebted  to  Humboldt  (not  the  critic 
of  The  Lancasteii  Farmer),  for  most  of  the 
history.  He  states,  that  in  some  of  the  warm 
and  humid  regions  of  Mexico  three  harvests 


of  maize  may  be  annually  gathered,  but  that 
it  is  not  usual  to  take  more  than  one.  The 
seed-time  is  from  the  middle  of  June  to  near 
the  end  of  August. 

In  the  Mexican  States,  where  the  grain  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Tlaouili,  there  are  few 
parts  of  either  the  lower  districts — iie7'ra  cali- 
enfe— or  of  the  higher  table-land,  whereon  it 
is  not  successfully  cultivated.  In  the  former 
districts  its  growth  is  naturally  more  luxuriant 
than  in  the  latter ;  but  even  at  an  elevation 
of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  its  productiveness  is  calculated  to 
excite  wonder,  if  not  to  provoke  incredulity 
on  the  part  of  European  agriculturists.  Some 
particularly  favored  spots  have  been  known 
to  yield  an  increase  of  eight  hundred  for  one  ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  common  in  situations  where 
artificial  irrigation  is  practiced,  to  gather  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  meas- 
ures of  grain,  for  every  one  measure  that  has 
been  sown. 

The  Indians  who  inhabited  the  country 
now  known  as  the  United  States,  previously 
to  the  formation  of  any  settlement  upon  its 
shores  by  Europeans,  having  no  calendar  or 
other  means  of  calculating  the  efflux  of  time, 
were  guided  by  certain  natural  indications  in 
their  choice  of  periods  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions. The  times  of  their  planting  the  maize 
was  governed  by  the  budding  of  some  particu- 
lar tree,  or  when  oak-leaves  were  the  size  of 
a  squirrel's  ears,  and  by  the  visit  of  certain 
fish  to  their  waters  ;  which  observations  had 
proved  to  be  such  regular  indicators  of  the 
season,  as  fully  to  warrant  the  faith  which 
was  placed  in  their  recurrence.  These  simple 
and  untaught  people  discovered  and  practiced 
a  method  of  preserving  their  grain  after  bar- 
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vest,    which    afforded  a  certain    protection 
against  the  ravages  of  insects. 

Their  method  was  to  separate  the  corn  from 
the  cob  as  soon  as  the  harvest  was  finished  ; 
to  dry  it  thoroughly  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  to  a  current  of  air,  and  then  to  deposit 
it  in  holes  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  dry  situa- 
tions, lining  these  holes  with  mats  of  dried 
grass  and  covering  them  with  earth,  so  as 
completely  to  prevent  the  access  of  air. 

A  variety  of  maize  with  white  grains,  culti- 
vated in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Lombardy,  is 
altogether  a  smaller  plant ;  the  leaves  are 
narrower  and  the  tops  hang  downward.  The 
ears  are  not  more  than  six  inches  long.  This 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  Although  the 
French  cultivate  this  species  in  certain  locali- 
ties, under  the  name  of  "  Ble  de  Tarquic,^^ 
supposing  the  seed  had  originally  come  from 
Turkey.  The  seasons  must  be  very  favorable 
to  cultivate  Indian  corn  profitably  in  England. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  shelling  corn 
was  to  use  a  spade  or  other  contrivance  of 
iron  with  an  edge  fixed  across  the  top  of  a 
tub,  into  which  the  shelled  grains  fell  as  they 
were  scraped  from  the  cob.  The  corn-shellers 
perform  that  office  now. 

Captain  Lyon,  in  the  narrative  of  his  trav- 
els in  Mexico,  has  given  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  "  tortillas,''''  a  species  of 
cake  made  of  corn-meal,  which  is  eaten  hot, 
at  the  meals  of  all  classes  of  people  ;  the  more 
wealthy  using  the  cakes  in  the  way  we  are  ac- 
customed to  use  wheaten  bread,  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  more  nourishing  aliments,  and  the  pea- 
sants being  fain  to  Qnjoy  them  as  a  substitu- 
tive food,  seasoning  them  when  they  have  the 
opportunity,  by  the  addition  of  chilies  stewed 
into  a  kind  of  sauce,  wherein  the  tortillas  are 
dipped.  Simple  as  the  art  may  appear  of  thus 
making  an  unleavened  cake  with  moistened 
fiour,  some  persons  are  found  to  acquire  a 
greater  degree  of  expertness  in  it  than  others  ; 
and  so  great  is  the  necessity  for  their  prepara- 
tion, and  the  desire  of  having  them  well  con- 
cocted, that  according  to  Captain  Lyon,  "in  the 
houses  of  wealthy  people,  a  woman  called 
from  her  office,  Tortillerai  is  kept  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  •,  and  it  sounds  very  oddly  to 
the  ear  of  a  stranger  during  meal-times,  to 
hear  the  rapid  patting  and  clapping  which 
goes  forward  in  the  cooking-place,  until  all 
demands  are  satisfied. 


Dr.  Franklin  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  various  uses  to  which  maize  may  be  ap- 
plied, which  is  interesting,  but  too  lengthy  to 
transcribe.  From  roasting  ears  to  hasty  pud- 
ding or  bowilli— to  be  eaten  with  milk— that 
is  what  we  call  "  mush,""  the  Italians  polenta. 
Also  when  made  into  a  hasty  cake,  with  salt 
and  water,  which  being  stuck  against  a  hoe  or 
other  flat  iron,  is  placed  erect  before  the  fire, 
and  so  baked,  to  be  used  as  bread.  This  is 
the  original  "  hoe-cake." 

The  parched  corn  of  the  Indians  and  old 
hunters  is  made  by  filling  an  iron  pot  with  sand , 
and  setting  on  the/ire  till  the  sand  is  very  hot. 
Two  or  three  pounds  of  the  grain  are  thrown 
in,  and  well  mixed  with  the  sand  by  stirring. 
Each  grain  bursts  and  throws  out  a  white 
substance  of  twice  its  original  size.  The  sand 
is  then  separated  by  a  wire  sieve.  The  sand 
is  returned  to  the  pot,  and  heated  again  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  corn  to  repeat  the  operation. 
This  parched  corn  is  beaten  to  a  powder  in  a 
mortar,  and  sifted,  and  will  keep  long  for  use. 

An  Indian  will  travel  far  and  subsist  long 
on  a  small  bag  of  it,  taking  only  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  it  per  day  mixed  with  water.  The 
pop-corn,  I  fancy  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, roasted  like  coffee,  and  is  a  less  tedious 
way  of  preparing  it. 

In  Mexico,  fields  are  sown  thickly  with  it 
and  multitudes  of  small  stalks  thus  arise, 
which  being  cut  from  time  to  time  like  aspara- 
gus, are  served  in  desserts,  and  their  sweet 
juice  extracted  in  the  mouth  by  chewing  them. 
The  sta^k,  pressed  like  sugar-cane,  yields  a 
sweet  juice,  which  being  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled, yields  an  excellent  spirit;  boiled  with- 
out  fermentation,  it  affords  a  pleasant  syrup. 

Humboldt  informs  us  that  the  Mexican  In- 
dians, pre  vious  to  the  conquest  of  their  country, 
were  accustomed  not  only  to  express  the 
juice  from  maize  stalks  for  the  purpose  of  fer- 
menting it  into  an  intoxicating  liquor,  but 
that  they  boiled  down  this  juice  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  syrup  ;  giving  it,  likewise,  as  his 
opinion,  that  they  were  able  even  to  make 
sugar  from  this  inspissated  juice. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  recites 
a  letter,  written  by  Cortez,  who,  in  describ- 
ing to  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  the  various 
productions,  in  both  a  natural  and  manu- 
factured state,  which  he  found  in  the  new 
country,  asserts  that  among  these  were  seen 
"  honey  of  bees  and  wax,  honey  from  the 
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stalks  of  maize,  which  are  about  as  sweet  as 
sugar-caue,  and  honey  from  a  shrub,  which  the 
people  call  '  maguey.''  The  natives  make 
8Ui;ar  from  these  plants,  and  this  sugar  they 
also  sell." 

There  is  uo  (luestion  that  the  productions 
here  enumerated  will  yield  saccharine  matter ; 
but  crystallized  su!?ar,  properly  so  called,  is  a 
different  preparation,  and,  from  our  present 
knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
such  substance  could  have  been  so  prepared. 

"  A  chemist,"  says  Humboldt,  "  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  preparing  the  innumerable 
variety  of  spirituous,  acid,  or  saccharine  bev- 
erages which  the  Indians  display  a  peculiar 
address  in  making,  by  infusing  the  grain  of 
maize,  in  which  the  saccharine  matter  begins 
to  develop  itself  by  germination.  These  bev- 
erages,generally  known  by  the  name  of  cldca, 
have  some  of  them  a  resemblance  to  beer, 
and  others  to  cider." 

The  spirituous  liquor  called  7; »/(/(<e  de  mains 
or  ilaoni'i,  which  is  prepared  from  juice  ex- 
pressed from  the  stalk  of  the  maize,  forms,  in 
some  parts  of  the  Republic,  a  very  important 
article  of  commerce. 

Travelers  or  emigrants  mixed  the  Hour  of 
maize  with  water  into  a  sort  of  paste,  and 
laid  it  before  the  fireon  a  board  or  shingle  to 
bake,  and  generally  ate  it  hot,  as  it  is  but  in- 
different food  when  cold.  This  is  what  origi- 
nally was  called  "journey  cake,"  now  mostly 
known  as  "  /o?i/i!/-cake." 

The  word  "  mush  "  is  from  the  German 
"  mu3,"  the  name  given  to  "  pap,"  made  of 
rice.  The  plant  being  introduced  into  Ger- 
many, was  called  "  Welsh  corn,''''  simply 
meaning  an  outlandish  corn  or  grain.  The 
Zea  Mays,  maize,  Indian  corn,  is  the  last 
genus  of  the  Graminiv  or  grass  family;  in 
Gray's  Botany  a  single  species  only  is  given. 
The  terminal  cluster  of  slender  spike  called  the 
tassel  are  the  staminate  llowers  ;  the  silk  is  the 
elongated  style  of  the  pistillate  llowers,  in  a 
dense,  many-rowed  spike,  forming  the  grain, 
the  husk  or  spathe  and  the  glumes,  like  in 
grasses. 

I  offer  these  gleanings  simply  because,  fa- 
miliar as  we  all  are  with  the  Indian  corn,  its 
uses  and  cultivation,  and  the  varieties,  we 
are  not  so  fully  posted  on  its  early  history, 
and  statements  scattered  over  pages  of  divers 
works,  seldom  come  to  the  eye  of  the 
general  reader  ;  and,  as  your  appointed  bot- 


anist, I  feel  disposed  to  contribute  such  matters 
of  interest  as  I  happen  to  meet  with  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vegejiable  kingdom. 

Having  quoted  largely  from  Humboldt,  I 
hope  I  will  not  be  charged  with  "  starts  on  a 
comprehensive  basis,  but  goes  up  like  a 
rocket,"  (much  stick  in  this  instance,)  "  and 
leavers  us  dull  heads  grope  onphc  earth."  I 
am,  nevertheless,  well  pleased  with  Hum- 
boldVs  review,  and  hope  ho  [will  continue  it 
monthly.  If  he  hits  me  I  will  own  tbe 
"  corn."  .J.  Stauffer. 


LARGE  CROP  OF  WHEAT. 

IJY   TETER  S.  REIST. 

WHEAT  is  the  staff  of  life  of  the  human 
family.  Its  culture  being  so  impor- 
tant the  description  of  its  mode  of  growth  is 
inexhaustible. 

While  one  kind  is  wearing  out  it  becomes 
necessary  for  another  to  be  discovered  ;  and 
also  as  the  soil  is  becoming  old,  or  the  ingre- 
dients that  make  the  wheat  are  being  ex- 
hausted, these  must  be  replaced  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  average  condition  of  the  soil, 
farmers  should  not  abate  their  elforts  until 
they  are  able  to  increase  their  crops  from  year 
to  year  until  they  can  compete  with  foreign 
countries.  At  least  from  thirty  to  forty  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  acre  should  be  able  to  be 
grown. 

A  larger  area  of  wheat  has  been  sown  this 
fall  than  ever  before  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  A  large  proportion  of  this  also 
has  been  sown  in  corn  and  tobacco  ground,  as 
whole  fields  of  tobacco  and  corn  have  been 
plowed  and  sown.  The  most  of  the  wheat  put 
in  this  fall  having  been  sown  differently  in- 
duced the  writer  of  this  to  touch  on  this  mat- 
ter at  present.  Some  plowed  their  corn  and 
tobacco  grounds  and  sowed  regularly  by  drill, 
while  others  shovel  harrowed  and  sowed 
on  top  broadcast  and  by  drill.  Others  again 
sowed  broadcast  on  top  and  merely  covered 
the  grain  with  the  shovel  harrow. 

The  old  saying  is,  "  If  doctors  differ,  how 
shall  patients  agree  ?"  My  object  is  to  learn 
and  hear  from  others.  My  experience,  how- 
ever, has  been  that  when  the  land  is  rich 
enough,  making  the  ground  loose  and  mellow 
on  the  top  and  compact  underneath,  is  what 
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is  wanted  for  a  crop.  This  occurs  to  me  as 
the  great  secret  in  the  growing  of  wheat  and 
grass.  At  least,  to  raise.heavy  straw,  this  is 
the  case;  however,  this  makes  another  sub- 
ject. This  latter  can  only  be  remedied  by  an 
improved  kind  of  wheat,  say  a  kind  short  in 
the  straw,  or  else  there  must  be  some  ingredi- 
ent in  the  ground  to  grow  it  stiff. 

All  the  wheat  in  this  section  looks  promis- 
ing, although  it  has  been  sown  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  and  at  such  different  dates,  say 
from  the  first  of  September  up  to  the  fifDeenth 
of  October.  No  person,  so  far,  could  tell  how 
it  was  sown,  whether  by  drill  or  by  hand, 
nor  what  kind  of  wheat  was  sown. 

One  thing  I  would  say  in  regard  to  new 
kinds  of  wheat:  Its  introduction  is  all  right, 
but  farmers  have  been  much  imposed  upon 
by  canvassers,  who  made  them  believe 
their  wheat  was  a  new  kind  and  sold  as  high 
as  $2,50  per  bushel,  whereas  farmers  found 
the  same  wheat  on  their  neighbors'  farms 
which  they  could  have  had  for  $1.25  a  bushel. 


MANURING  MEADOWS  DURING 
THE  AUTUMN. 

The  importance  of  properly  caring  for  the 
preservation  of  mowing  lands  during  winter 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  proporliuu  to 
the  yield  of  hay,  is  the  feeding  capacity  of  the 
farm,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
stock  kept,  is  the  size  and  richness  of  the  man- 
ure pile  or  compost  heap.  Want  of  care  may 
lead  to  serious  damage  if  the  winter  should 
happen  to  be  unfavorable.  To  avert  ill  con- 
sequences, a  coating  of  manure  should  be 
spread  upon  the  meadows  before  winter  sets 
in.  No  fear  of  waste  need  be  entertained. 
The  soil  will  absorb  all  soluble  fertilizing  mat- 
ter that  may  be  carried  down  by  the  rains  into 
it,  and  the  coarser  matter  left  will  remain  as 
a  protection  for  the  roots  from  severe  freezing. 
Rotting,  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  warm 
rains  of  spring,  it  will  form  a  layer  of  fertile 
soil  near  the  roots  of  the  grass  or  clover 
plants,  just  where  it  is  needed.  If  mowing 
lands  have  been  closely  pastured,  a  great  risk 
is  run  of  destructive  freezing,  unless  a  liberal 
amount  of  covering  is  supplied  to  them.  A 
good  stand  of  clover,  unwisely  pastured  too 
close,  has  often  been  totally  destroyed  for 
want  of  protection   during  winter.    The  nat- 


ural protection  having  been  eaten  off,  asubsti- 
tute  must  be  furnished,  failing  which,  total 
loss  may  result.  But  whether  pastured  or  not, 
no  harm  can  result  from  a  liberal  dressing  of 
manure.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  return 
may  be  confidently  looked  for  next  season. 
If  sod  ground  intended  for  corn  next  sprinjr 
is  thus  treated,  it  will  not  only  gain  the  bene- 
fit of  the  protection  afforded,  but  also  of  the 
manure  added,  and  an  important  work  will 
have  been   attended  to. — Amer.  JgHculturist 


DA.NGER  OF  RA.ISING  A  FAST  HORSE. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  states  the  following 
case  to  enforce  some  sensible  advice  to  far- 
mers, suggested,  we  presume,  by  the  "  dis- 
play of  horses,"  which  is  fast  becoming  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  our  agricultural 
shows : 

"  A  well-to-do  farmer  of  our  acquaintance 
had  the  misfortune  to  rear  a  really  fine  horse. 
The  action  of  the  animal  gave  him  great 
delight,  and  nothing  would  do  but  an  exhi- 
bition of  him  among  the  professionals.  He 
put  up  his  money  and  won.  This  gave  a 
higher  flight  to  his  ambition,  and  induced 
bolder  operations.  Success  rewarded  his  ven- 
tures. He  neglected  his  farm ;  imperceptibly 
acquired  habits  to  which  he  had  been  a  stran- 
ger, and,  spurred  on  by  past  success^and 
machinations  of  the  crafty,  whose  aim  is  to 
fleece  the  green  and  unwary,  placed  his  farm 
in  jeopardy  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
to  stake  on  the  rac"  in  which  his  pet  horse 
was  to  contend  for  the  prize  and  mastery. 
The  professionals  had  now  got  the  over-confi- 
dent farmer  in  the  precise  position  they 
desired, and  the  result  was,  what  they  intended 
it  should  be,  the  defeat  of  the  farmer's  horse 
and  the  ruin  of  the  owner.  The  animal 
changed  hands  and  so  did  the  farm.  It  was 
all  down  hill  with  the  farmer  after  this.  His 
family  was  broken  up  and  dispersed,  while  he, 
reckless  and  maddened  by  disappointment 
and  remorse,  found  a  premature  grave." 


Fire  Proof  Starch. — To  each  bowl  of 
starch  add  one  teaspoonful  of  epsom  salt,  and 
dissolve  it  in  the  usual  way  by  boiling.  Arti- 
cles starched  with  this  will  be  rendered  to  a 
certain  extent  fire  proof.—  America)!  Farm 
Journal. 
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AYIIITE  SPAXISII  FOWLS. 

THE  Domestic  Qoo^i—G alius  domesticus— is 
that  bird  over  which,  above  all  others, 
man  has  acquired  the  most  ample  domini«n. 
This  conquest  was  not,  however,  achieved  with- 
out difllculty.  In  no  work  of  antiquity  do  we 
meet  with  the  slightest  indication  of  the  mi- 
t,'ration  of  these  birds ;  nor  is  it  probable  that, 
heavy  as  they  are,  and  with  wings  and  tails 
so  constructed  as  to  have  no  facility  for  a 
flight  of  long  duration,  or  for  traversing  the 
seas,  they  should  have  been  able  to  transport 
themselves  from  countries  far  remote.  Man 
must,  therefore,  have  brouglit  them  into  the 
different  countries,  where  the  species  exists  at 
the  present  time.  Tlioy  are  now  propagated 
through  every  country  of  the  globe.  The 
different  varieties  of  the  genus  Gallus,  which 
now  distinguish, and  diversify  the  population 
of  "  Hendom,"  have  by  no  means  all  had  their 
origin  in  one  primitive  species,  as  many  have 
supposed,  but  on  the  contrary  have  sprung 
from  various  specific  sources ;  but  at  the  same 
lime  domestic  culture  has  produced  a  great 
number  of  modifications 
Among   the    numerous    benefits    which  a 


bountiful  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  the 
human  family,  there  are  none  probably  which 
surpass,  either  in  extent  or  utility  among  the 
feathered  tribes,  the  domesticition  of  these 
most  favorite  and  familiar  birds.  Pliny  in 
speaking  of  the  domestic  cock,  says:  "  After 
the  peacock,  the  birds  which  are  most  sensible 
to  glory,  are  those  active  sentinels  which  na- 
ture has  produced  to  rouse  us  from  our  matin 
slumbers,  and  send  us  to  our  dally  occupa- 
tions." When  the  weary  traveler  is  almost 
overcome  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  if  he 
chances  to  meet  a  bevy  of  these  familiar  birdi 
in  his  way,  he  regards  them  as  so  many  3vi- 
dences  of  civilization,  and  he  is  cheered  with 
the  prospect  that  a  human  habitation  is  near. 
Many  are  the  fanciful  superstitions  which  are 
still  retained  in  regard  to  the  domestic  cock 
and  hi-j  nocturnal  crowings.  Even  his  more 
familiar  moruiog  salutations  are  supposed  by 
some  to  dispel  spirits,  no  matter  "whether 
on  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air,"  and  these  fan- 
cies are  not  confined  alone  to  the  illiterate  or 
iunorant  classes  in  society.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  dift'eront  races  of  our  domestic 
poultry  were  originally  derived  from  Persia, 
from  tlie  circumstance  of  Aristophanes  call- 
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ing  the  cock  the  "  Persian  bird."  But  this 
must  be  erroneous,  irom  the  fact  that  no 
modern  research  has  ever  discovered  any  birds 
of  the  genus  Gallus  in  that  country,  althougli 
these  birds  were  known  over  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  several  centuries  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era;  still  they  are  known  to 
liavc  existed  in  Persia,  in  a  domestic  state, 
from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  According  to 
Temminck  our  domestic  cock  is  supposed  to 
have  originated'from  the"  Jago-cock"— Ca/Zas 
giganteus — a  wild  species  which  inhabits  the 
islands  of  Sumatra,  and  from  Gallus  ban/dva, 
another  primitive  cock  found  in  the  forests  of 
Java.  The  "  Jungle-fowl"— CaZ/ws  sonneratii 
—is  another  wild  species  which  inhabits  the 
woods  of  India. 

The  individuals  which  illustrate  thc&e  re- 
marks, are  the  white  variety  of  the  "  Spanish 
fowl."  They  are  quite  common  in  England, 
and  have  also  been  extensively  introduced  in- 
to this  country.  There  is  also  a  black  Span- 
ish fowl,  distinguishable  from  these  in  very 
little  else  than  color.  Both  males  and  fe- 
males are  distinguished  by  large  combs,  which 
are  sometimes  pendulous,  and  large  wattles. 
They  are  of  a  large  size,  and  the  hecs  lay 
large  eggs,  but  are  said  to  be  indiftercut  set- 
ters. But  large  as  they  are,  they  nre  not 
awkward  and  unwieldy  as  the  Cochins,  the 
Shanghais,  and  oilier  large  varieties,  but  on 
the  contrary  Ihey  are  active,  neat,  and  sym- 
metrically formed;  amply  tailed,  and  carry 
tliese  appendages  very  erect.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originally  come  from  Spain, 
where  the  stock  was  no  doubt  produced  by 
domestication,  but  from  what  particular  spe- 
cies, it  would  now  be  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  very  likely  from  Sonnerat's  species, 
as  it  is  remarkable  for  its  symmetry  and  am- 
ple plumage. 

We  saw  several  pairs  of  these  fowls  on  ex- 
hibition at  Ilarrisburg  a  year  ago,  and  also  at 
the  Lancaster  Park  Exhibition  the  same  sea- 
son, but  we  have  forgotten  who  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  them  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they 
elicited  the  admiration  of  poultry  fanciers  in 
general,  and  if  external  appearance  is  any  in- 
dication of  quality,  we  would  consider  them 
legitimate  subjects  for  the  development  oHien 


Virginia  tobacco  pays  to  the   internal  rev- 
enue at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars. 


HORTICULTURE. 


FRUIT  CULTURE. 

BY   LEVI    S.  KEIST. 

WE  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  may 
be  again  favored  with  fruit,  and  es- 
pecially apples,  like  our  forefathers  in  bj'-gone 
days,  who  were  providentially  blessed  with  all 
kiods  of  fruit.  Persons  in  possession  of  fruit 
trees  in  a  bearing  condition  were  generally 
favored  with  fruit,  and  especially  apples;  but 
how  many  residences  there  are  still  without 
fruit  trees;  hence  no  trees  no  fruit,  though 
people  have  been  encouraged  time  and  again 
to  plant  and  replant.  As  the  beginning  of 
November  is  one  of  the  best  months  to  plant 
fruit  trees,  we  will  once  more  advise  our  read- 
ers if  they  are  in  want  of  trees,  to  procure 
them  at  once  and  plant  them  in  this  month. 
Go  to  your  nearest  nursery  and  select  the  best 
trees  yourself,  for  if  you  will  go  in  time  you 
can  have  choice  of  the  best  of  trees,  and  the 
soil  is  yet  warm  and  will  settle  well  around 
their  roots ;  the  trees  may  possibly  put  forth 
some  young,  tender  fibers  and  little  rootlets, 
thus  insuring  a  strong  and  vigorous  growth 
next  spring.  The  best  producing  varieties  of 
apples  this  season  were  the  pound,  smoke- 
house, applebutter,  redstreaks,  romanites, 
grindstone,  green  gillyflower,  i:>aradise  and 
red  astrachan.  The  rambo,  bellflower  and 
other  old  varieties  did  not  bear  much  fruit  this 
season. 

My  Baldwin  trees  are]now  large  enough  to 
bear  and  seem  not  to  be  the  apple  represent- 
ed from  the  State  of  New  York.  They  have 
had  a  good  many  apples,  but  they  were  knotty 
and  rotted  on  the  trees — two  serious  objections. 

The  Northern  spy  seems  to  come  to  perfec- 
tion in  niy  locality.  We  should  make  up  our 
minds  when  we  go  to  a  nursery  to  buy  apple 
trees,,if  we  cannot  get  such  varieties  as  we 
wish,  not  to  go  away  without  trees,  but  buy 
some  of  the  most  thrifty  trees.  I  have  nev- 
er seen  a  greater  difference  in  different 
orchards  than  I  observed  this  year.  Some- 
times in  one  orchard  one  variety  of  trees  were 
overloaded  and  another  had  no  fruit.  Local  ity 
and  variety  had  something  to  do  with  this  but 
variety  was  the  principal  cause.  Some  varie- 
ties are  often  shy  bearers,  while  others  are 
almost  invariably  barren.     We  have  some- 
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times  the  very  best  of  native  apples  and  they 
are  good  bearers.  ..With  little  pains  we  might 
graft  our  unworthy  and  useless  trees  with 
good  kinds,  and  in  fiye  or  six  years  we  would 
have  a  regular  bearing  orchard.  I  would 
think  it  useless  to  racommend  any  particular 
variety,  as  most  people  have  a  choice  of  their 
own.  To  such,  however,  I  would  say,  make 
your  own  choice  by  all  mjans  ;  make  out  a 
list,  not  of  apples  al'>ne,  but  of  pears  also. 
Our  motto  should  be  to  plant  and  make  our 
homes  pleasant  and  at  the  same  time  valuable. 


MARKETING,  CULTIVATION,  PRESER- 

VATION  AND  DESCRIPHON  OF  THE 

VARIETIES  OF  VEGETABLES. 

1^0.  11. 

r.Y  JOHN   G.  KRBIDER,    LANCASTER,    TA. 

SORREL. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  perennial  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  possess  a  pleasant,  acid 
taste.  The  soil  for  its  culture  should  be  rich 
and  moist.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  rows,  early 
in  spring,  and  keep  the  plants  well  hoed 
when  up,  and  by  Jane  it  will  be  ready  for  use 
or  market.  The  plants  may  be  left  for  two 
seasons,  but  is  no  more  tender  than  when  an- 
nually raised  from  seed. 

SQUASH. 

The  several  varieties  of  the  squash  are  very 
useful  in  this  and  other  warm  climates.  As 
they  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  the  sum- 
mer it  is  in  general  use  from  June  to  August, 
from  the  early  varieties,  and  from  the  late  or 
winter  varieties  they  may  be  had  the  whole 
winter  until  May.  It  is  extensively  grown  in 
the  vicinities  of  all  large  cities.  Any  good, 
rich  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
squash.  They  should  not  be  planted  in  spring 
until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  and  the  ground 
warm  and  thoroughly  settled.  The  bush  va- 
rieties should  be  planted  from  three  to  four 
four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  running  sorts 
from  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  six  seeds  to  a  hill, 
and  after  they  are  up  and  hive  attaiued  their 
rough  leaves  then  thin  them  out,  leaviug  three 
of  the  strongest  plants.  Squashes  should  not 
be  planted  near  to  pumpkins,  as  they  will 
mix.    The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  but  I 


will  give  only  those  which  have  proved  valu- 
able for  this  locality. 

Early  Biuh  or  VaUy  Pan  is  earlier  than  any 
other  variety.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit  and  very 
productive;  grows  in  a  bush  form  and  occu- 
pies less  roo.n  on  th?i  ground  than  any  other 
sort.  Summer  squashes  should  always  be  used 
when  young  and  tender,  which  can  be  deter- 
mined by  an  impression  of  the  nail. 

Lon(/  Green  {ur  S:i:nmir  Crook-neck). — This 
variety  is  regarded  by  many  more  popular  for 
family  use,  as  it  continues  in  bearing  nearly 
the  whole  summer. 

TJie  Yellow  Sammer  Crook-neck  is  the  richest 
and  best  sort  for  summer  use,  as  it  is  very 
early  and  productive. 

Boston  il/a/rojy.— Form  ovate,  skin  thin  ; 
when  ripe,  color  bright  orange  ;  flesh  rich, 
very  dry,  fine  grained,  and  for  sweetness  and 
excellence  unsurpassed;  a  very  popular  vari- 
ety for  fall  use. 

Eabharcl.—Thxs,  is  the  best  table  squish  yet 
known;  good  specimens  being  about  equal  in 
quality  to  the  sweet  potato,  while  it  boils 
smooth  and  dry,  and  keeps  solid.  It  is  three 
months  later  than  the  Boston  Marrow. 

Fall  or  Winter  Crook- neck. —This  is  a  well- 
known  variety,  mostly  cultivated  in  cornfields. 
It  yields  well,  is  excellent  for  pies,  and  also 
valuable  for  feeding  to  cattle>nd  hogs ;  neck, 
long  and  solid;  color,  pale  yellow. 

Turban — An  excellent;  table  variety  ;  flesh, 
orange  yellow ;  thick,  fiie  grained  ;  sugary, 
and  well  flavored. 

TOMATO. 

There  is  scarcely  any  vegetable  that  has 
obtained  such  popularity,  in  so  short  time,  as 
the  tomato.  S^rae  fifty  years  ago,  this  vege- 
table was  considered  unfit  for  the  table,  and 
was  grown  chiefly  as  an  ornamental  plant, 
but  now  there  are  uoae  more  popular.  To 
have  them  early  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
hot  beds  or  window  boxes  early  in  spring,  say 
about  March.  Wnen  two  to  three  inches  high 
transplant,  in  single  plants,  to  a  warm,  light, 
rich  soil ;  water  fi'e^lv  at  the  tim^  of  trans- 
planting, shftltjr  them  from  the  sun  for  a  few 
days,  or  until  they  are  well  established.  For 
a  late  crop,  sow  in  open  ground  in  a  very 
warm  spot  of  the  garden,  and  cover  them  at 
night,  or  during  cold  weather,  with  boards. 
When  large  enough  transplant  them  in  a  shel- 
tered part  of  the  garden,  facing  south ;  as  the 
plants  advance   support  them  with   stakes. 
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The  early  plants  should  have  their  tops  pinched 
off  as  soon  as  thay  have  set  their  fruit,  which 
will  cause  them  to  ripen  earlier.  The  varie- 
ties are  very  numerou?,  but  I  will  give  only 
those  that  have  proved  valuable  with  us  : 

Early  Smooth  Red— A  well-known  old  variety, 
but  one  which  for  a  general  crop  for  market 
purpose,  I  believe  is  yet  unsurpassed.  It  is 
very  smooth,  round,  regular  in  its  outline,  of 
med^'rm  size,  skin  rich,  deep  crimaon,  pro- 
duce, ve,  and  of  good  quality. 

S^ilden— Fruit  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  of  me- 
dium S!Z3,  smooth  and  glossy,  flesh  very  solid, 
and  of  a  high  flavor. 

Yellow  Plum— In  shape  is  uniformly  oval, 
and  perfectly  smooth,  color  lemon  yellow, 
very  productive,  used  mostly  for  preserving. 

lied  Cherry — A  small,  round,  red  tomato  of 
the  shape,  and  size  of  a  cherry,  cultivated 
mostly  for  pickling.    It  is  the  earliest  of  all. 

Yellow  Cherry,  same  as  above,  except  in 
color. 

( To  be  continued.) 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

GRAPE-LEAF  HOPPERS. 

A  HORTICULTURAL  friend  has  related 
to  us  the  manner  in  which  he  either  de- 
stroyed or  drove  out  these  insects  from  his 
vineyard^  He  took  cakes  of  dried  cow-drop- 
pings and  sprinkled  them  thickly  with  pul- 
verized sulphur.  These  he  distributed  be- 
tween the  rows,  among  the  vines,  and  set 
them  on  fire.  A  very  calm  evening  should  be 
selected,  with  a  heavy,  downward  atmos- 
phere, as  the  proper  time,  and  the  cakes 
should  be  left  to  burn  all  night,  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  set  them  in  proximity  to  any 
object  that  might  be  ignited  or  scorched.  The 
result  was  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  "  leaf- 
hoppers"  (Eurythroneuravilis  Bind  other  spe- 
cies, falsely  called  "  Tkrips,")  deserted  his 
premises,  whatever  may  have  become  of 
them.  Although  he  does  not  recommend 
this  as  an  unfailing  remedy,  yet  the  coinci- 
dence is  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  suggesting 
a  trial  of  it  among  his  friends  who  are 
engaged  in  grape  culture,  and  whose  vines  are 
infested  by  these  apparently  insignificant  foes. 
Mr.  J.  B.  G.,  Columbia,  Pa. — The  whitish 
"  mealy  bug,"  on  your  cactus,  is  veryprobably 


the  Coccus  adonidum,  as  that  insect  is  well- 
known  to  infest  various  soft-leaved  green- 
house plants.  At  all  events,  it  agrees  with 
Kohler's  description  of  that  insect.  There  is, 
however,  another  species  [Aspidiotus  schino- 
cacti)  which  is  found  exclusively  on  the  differ- 
entspecies  of  cactu3,but  this  is  evidently  not  it. 
Both  species  are  foreign,  and  therefore  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country  through  im- 
portation. The  best  remedy  is  to  carefully 
brush  them  oft' with  a  soft  pencil  brush,  into  a 
receiving  vessel  of  some  kind,  and  then  to  de- 
stroy them. 

The  Same.— The  large  dark-brown  insect, 
slightly  bronzed,  is  Anisoscellus  tibialis  a  true 
"  bug,"  and  belongs  to  the  family  Coreida  of 
the  order  Hemiptera,  and  is  allied  to  the 
famous  "  squash- bug."  It  is  usually  found, 
in  its  various  stages  of  development,  on  wild 
vegetation  along  the  margins  of  woods  and 
streams.  We  have  never  found  it  in  a  town 
or  village,  or  on  garden  vegetation. 

IVie  Same. — The  small,  white  and  greenish- 
white,  louse-like  insects  on  your  red-flowered 
green  house  plant,  belong  to  the  Homopterous 
family  AniiDiDAs,  which  includes  the  various 
"  plant  lice." 

They  may  be  referred  to  the  genus  Callip- 
^erus, and  are  very  nearly  allied  to  the  "  Hick- 
ory Ga.y-\o\ise  —  CaUipferous  Caryelhts  of  Filch. 
They  had  all  died  before  we  could  get  time  to 
examine  them  thoroughly,  therefore,  we  can 
say  nothing  more  definite  about  them.  We 
think  you  might  destroy  them  by  sulphur  fu- 
migations, or  soap  or  tobacco  decoctions,  and 
solutions. 

The  same.— The  small  branch  of  "  Chinka- 
pink,"  which  you  gave  us  at  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  had  been 
mislaid,  and  an  examination  of  it  was  only 
made  after  it  was  too  dry,  and  the  esgs  it  con- 
tained had  consequently  hardened  and  shriv- 
elled, and  could  not  be  successfully  extracted  ; 
we  therefore  would  like  to  have  another  speci- 
men. If,  asj'ou  say,  tho  injury  done  to  the 
branches  of  the  favorite  little  nut, "  is  very  con- 
siderable," the  matter  is  of  some  interest  to  the 
venders  and  lovers  o^ chinkapinks.  The  branch 
you  gave  us  was  just  three  inches  in  length 
and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter: 
and  this  had  forty-two  longitudinal  incisions 
through  the  bark  and  into  the  wood.  These 
incisions  were  pressed  apart  in  the  centre, 
and   pointed  at  the  ends,  something   in    the 
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form  of  a  small  shuttle.  Tiie  cavity  thus 
formed,  in  each,  was  filled  with  oblong  bluish- 
white  eggs,  set  in  perpendicular  to  the  branch, 
each  egg  occupying  a  distinct  cell,  so  that 
when  the  mass  was  cut  through  transversely, 
each  surface  had  the  appearance  of  a  minute 
honey-comb.  We  counted  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  eggs  in  the  larger  masses  of  each  inci- 
sion we  examined.  The  substance  that  com- 
posed the  cells  was  much  whiter  than  the 
eggs,  but  we  could  not  determine  whether  it 
was  a  paper  or  a  gum.  When  the  branch 
dried  in,  the  incisions  and  their  eggs  seemed 
raised  up  in  oblong  tubercles.  As  this  three- 
inch  branch  contained  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
eggs,  if  the  entire  bush  or  tree  was  of  the 
same  character,  their  numbers  would  have 
amounted  to  many  millions  ,'  therefore,  the 
puncture  and  deposit  of  these  eggs  must  have 
been  by  some  small  insects  that  are  very 
numerous ;  but  as  the  thing  is  entirely  new  to 
us,  we  cannot  determine  what  insect  it  is. 
As  in  branches  broken  off  in  the  fall  and 
kept  all  winter  in  a  dry  place,  the  eggs  would 
be  likely  to  lose  their  vitality  by  drought, 
therefore  the  discovery  of  the  insect  would 
involve  careful  watching,  made  during  the  in- 
cubating period  next  spring  or  early  summer. 
We  are  very  desirous  of  knowing  the  little 
depredator,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  as. there 
are  no  chinkapinks  growing  near  us,  we  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  observations  made  by 
our  friends,  who  may  preside  in  proximity  to 
them.  If  you  can  hold  the  matter  in  remem- 
brance, please  send  us  some  of  the  infected 
branches — say  about  the  first  of  April  next — 
and  we  will  try  and  breed  out  some  of  the  in- 
sects, for,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
we  cannot  even  conjecture  what  they  may  be. 
II.  X.  E.,  Esq.,  Marietta. — The  removal  of 
the  dark-green  bloom,  in  zigzag  and  wavy  lines 
in  some  instances,  from  the  surface  of  your 
pears,  is  very  probably  the  work  of  small 
snails,  eft'ected  during  the  night.  It  seems  to 
be  very  superficial ;  only  m  one  specimen  did 
we  find  any  of  the  epidermis,  or  external  skin 
removed,  and  that  very  thinly.  If  you  had  in- 
stituted an  examination  during  the  night  you 
very  likely  would  have  found  the  snails  at 
work.  We  have  seen  the  same  effects  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  glass  of  an  aquarium,  by 
small  specimens  of  fluviatile  univalve  moUusks 
in  the  removal  of  the  mold  or  minute  fungi 
which  accumulate  on  the  glass.     In  the  early 


part  of  April  last  we  overturned  a  stone, 
about  six  inches  square,  under  a  pear  tree  near 
the  Conestoga,  and  found  beneath  it  sevent}-- 
five  specimens  of  a  species  of  /is '/j;,  varying 
in  size  from  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  gold  dol- 
lar, and  many  eggs  of  the  same.  Some  snails 
have  a  very  remarkable  and  effective  dental 
system.  The  dissection  of  the  mouths  of  snails 
and  the  transfer  of  their  dental  apparatus  to 
glass  slides,  constitutes,  at  this  time,  c  ^  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  Euro^cjan 
microscopy.  On  the  whole  we  do  not  think 
that  snails — especially  small  or  young  snails — 
could  do  much  injury  to  hard,  tough-skinned, 
winter  varieties  of  the  pear,  but  early,  tender 
skinned  varieties  might  suffer  if  the  snails  be- 
come numerous.  About  the  best  trap  to  cap- 
ture snails  is  to  lay  pieces  of  boards  near  vege- 
tation infected  by  them,  in  the  evening,  and 
to  examine  them  early  in  the  morning.  This  is 
the  plan  that  successful  collectors  adopt.  In 
localities  where  not  a  single  snail  can  be  seen 
during  the  day,  large  numbers  assemble  under 
these  boards  at  night,  and  are  captured  in  the 
morning. 

J.  S.  W.  Paradise;  The  larva,  pupa  and  //«- 
ago  of  the  insects  which  you  found  so  abund- 
antly among  the  herbage  at  the  base  of  a  tree 
in  September,  are  those  of  GaUerucTia  pundl- 
collis,  a  coleopterous  insect  belonging  to  the 
family  Chkisomelid.e  of  the  older  classifica- 
tion, but  now  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
GalleruciiiD-E.  Finding  the  pupa  under 
the  same  circumstances  seem  to  imply  that 
these  insects  are  metamorphosed  above 
ground.  The  circumstance  of  the  larva  crawl- 
ing into  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  in 
large  numbers,  was  evidently  to  find  a  con- 
venient place  to  change  to  pupce,  and  also  a 
place  of  hybermation,  for  we  have  found  the 
imago  in  February,  March  and  April,  during 
mild  sunny  days. 

II.  L.  T.,  Rawlinsfille. — The  very  beautiful 
caterpillar  you  sent  me  on  the  1st  of  October 
last  is  entirely  new  to  me,  and,  therefore,  my 
knowledge  of  it  is  only  conjectural.  I  have 
placed  a  descriptive  record  of  it  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Linntcan  Society.  About  the 
7th  or  8th  of  the  month  it  went  into  the 
ground,  therefore  it  probably  belongs  to  one 
of  the  "  humming-bird  moths"  or  the  Spinex 
family.  Its  species  and  genus  cannot  be  de- 
termined until  the  perfect  moth  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, which  will  probably  not  be  before 
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next  spring.    It  very  probably  will  be  found 
to  belong  to  the  twilight-flying  raotlis— Lepi- 

DOPTERA   CFvEPUSCULARIA.  S.  S.  R. 

CORRECTION. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  "  Grapeleaf  gnll  (not 
gale)  insect,"  on  page  l'J5  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Farmer,  we  should  have  re- 
ferred the  insect  to  the  genus  PempMgus  and 
species  vitifolia  instead  of  Eriosoma  and  vitis. 
But  after  all,  the  name  is  not  so  much  what  the 
farmer  wants,  as  the  remedy  for  destroying 
them.  This  very  identical  iusect  is  at  this 
time  a  subject  of  "great  botheration,"  not 
only  to  the  grape-growers,  but  to  the  entomol- 
ogists of  England,  and  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. Various  theories  in  reference  to  its 
propagation,  and  its  special  habits,  are  sug- 
gested and  defended  by  different  authors.  The 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  special  where- 
abouts during  the  winter,  and  their  sudden  ap- 
pearance on  the  grape  leaves  soon  after  their 
development,  in  early  summer,  seems  to  favor 
the  theory  that  somewhat  of  a  change  takes 
place  in  their  nature,  and  that  they  go  into 
ground  in  autumn  and  adhere  to  the  librils  of 
the  roots,  where  they  remain,  sucking  out 
their  juicces  all  winter.  The  French  ento- 
mologists, who  profess  to  have  made  this  dis- 
covery, say  they  have  detected  them  there, 
and  that  the  females  come  forth  winged  iu  the 
spring,  or  early  summer,  fly  to  the  leaves  of 
the  grape,  puncture  them,  and  the  said  punc- 
ture or  punctures  forms  the  galls,  within 
which  the  mother  may  often  be  found,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  orange-colored  eggs,  or 
young.  "When  these  are  matured,  the  galls 
split  open  (or  in  fact  are  never  wholly  closed) 
and  the  inmates  make  their  escape,  and  con- 
tinue their  gall  making  operations  on  the  ten- 
der leaves,  out  to  the  very  ends  of  the  vines. 
When  the  first  galls  are  noticed,  the  leaves 
containing  them,  by  all  means,  should  be 
plucked  oft'  and  destroyed.  R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHESTNUT  THIEVES. 

Messrs.  Editors  of  Lakcastbr  Farmer  : 
i  send  you  the  following  article  from  the  /^w- 
ral  New-Yorlcer^hy  A  Working  Editor  out  of 
Harness  I  It  is  fully  as  applicable  to  this  lati- 
tude, as  to  any  other.    He  says  : 


"  Do  you  know  there  are  a  great  many  well 
meaning  and  honest  folks  who  are  thieves  ? 
There  are.  They  are  chestnut  thieves,  wal- 
nut thieves,  butternut  thieves,  berry  thieves, 
etc.  They  will  not  like  to  be  called  thieves, 
but  they  are,  and  most  rascally  annoying 
ones,  too.  Their  perception  of  equality  i^ 
very  obtuse.  Xow  here  are  some  good  sort 
of  people  called  Kaarre,  who  regularly  steal 
from  Jim  Blossom's  premises  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  fruit  his  walnut,  chestnut  and  butter- 
nut trees  produce.  Would  this  Kaarre  family 
steal  his  apples  ?  Oh, no!  Bat  they  do  not 
see,  apparently,  that  it  i"?  just  as  annoying, 
wicked  and  wilful  thieving  to  go  into  his 
chestnut  woods,  bang-whang  among  his  trees, 
beat  off  his  chestnuts,  gather  them  and  sell 
them  for  SIO  or  S12  per  bushel — that  is  equiva- 
lent to  stealing  his  pigs,  peaches  or  pumpkins, 
and  converting  them  into  greenbacks  for  their 
own,  their  heirs'  and  assigns'  use  forever. 

"Blossom  winces ,  but  patiently  endures  ,rath- 
er  than  provoke  a  quarrel  with  his  neighbors. 
I  tell  him,  however,  he  is  responsible  for  their 
thieving.  I  would  warn  them,  and  if  they  did 
not  desist,  prosecute  them  for  trespass  and 
larceny.  I  tell  you  the  way  to  have  good 
neighbors  is  to  teach  them  their  and  your  own 
rights,  and  exact  respect  for  yours  and  con- 
cede theirs.  And  one  of  the  rights  of  a  farm- 
er is  to  gather  and  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  his 
farm.  It  is  both  a  lawful  and  equitable  right, 
and  ought  to  be  enforced  and  respected. — Se- 
lected. 


,  Messrs.  Editors. — As  we  have  frequently 
been  told  that  "  by  proper  management  "  we 
could  again  get  our  farms  to  produce  from 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  I 
have  been  on  the  qid  vive  for  some  time,  in 
the  hope  of  somebody  telling  us  farmers  the 
process  by  which  we  could  double  our  wheat 
crops.  I  am  quite  as  an^tious  as  any  farmer 
can  bs  to  produce  large  crops  of  wheat  and 
other  grains.  Some  months  ago,  I  thought  we 
were  getting  an  inkling  that  possibly  the 
devoutly  to  wished  for  modus  operandi  might 
be  accomplished  through  and  by  the  aid  of 
composts  ;  but  I  did  not  fully  understand  the 
proper  manipulation,  and  was  patiently  await- 
ing further  developments.  Kow  it  appears, 
after  all,  that  this  compost  is  not  likely  to 
bring  us  the  much  desired   thirty    or  forty 
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bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Still,  the  compost 
may  be  an  aid  to  enrich  the  soil.  If  we  pre- 
pare it  from  June  till  October,  or  after  harvest 
till  seedios  time,  it  may  require  100  bushels  of 
lime.  "  Add  every  week  10  bushels  of  lime 
and  100  pounds  of  plastcrof-Paris,  with 
plenty  of  swamp  nmck,  straw,  chaff,"  <fcc. 

Messrs.  Editors,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
familiar ^witb  the  theory,  if  not  the  practice 
of  mineral  and  vegetable  manurials  as 
stimulants,  I  would  ask  your  candid  opinion, 
if  this  is  sound  doctrine  ?  AVill  the  plaster 
and  lime  harmonize  ?  Will  not  one  destroy 
the  elliciency  of  the  other?  I  pretend  to  no 
clicraical  knowledge,  though  I  doubt  this 
theory  of  lime  and  plaster  biing  added  to  the 
compost  simultaneously.  Some  writers  on  ag- 
ricultural chemistry  teach  difterent,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken.  After  all  said  and  done,  stable 
manure  is  still  the  farmer's  "  sheet  anchor  " — 
his  "  gold  mine  " — that's  what  makes  his  crops 
grow.  Guano,  phosphates, super-phosphates, 
with  all  the  so  called  artificial  manurial  pre- 
parations, may,  and,  no  doubt,  have  a  bene- 
ficial, or  rather  forcing  effect  on  vegetation. 
But  aie  they  not,  one  and  all,  very  much  in 
the  same  category  as  the  Indian's  gun  ?  As 
we  all  kao'.v,  the  Indian  wished  his  piece  re- 
paired ;  repaired  it  was,  the  bill  brought  forth 
exceeded  far  the  firelock's  worth  ;  "  more  than 
ifcomes  to,  costs  my  gun,"  says  Indian,  "  me 
no  like  such  fun  !"  Is  it  not  so  with  most,  if 
not  all,  the  artificial  manures?  They  cost 
more  money  than  farmers  can  realize  from  the 
increase  (if  any)  of  his  crops. 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  \\.  makes  some  re- 
marks that  require  to  be  looked  into.  But  for 
fear  my  friend  R.  might  suppose  that  I  am  re- 
viewing and  criticising  his  articles  for  the 
mere  love  of  controversy,  I  will  assure  him 
that  is  not  my  object,  but  solely  to  make  the 
truth  appear  ;  and  in  this  spirit  of  kindness 
I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  as  to  his  idea, 
"That  insects  never  destroyed  wheat,  to  my 
knowledge,  when  the  wheat  was  all  right  and 
made  a  full  crop."  That's  as  true  as  preach- 
ing. AVhen  it's  all  right  and  makes  a  full 
crop  !  Might  not  weevils  destroy  it  in  the 
barn  ?  But  I  suppose  the  idea  intended  to  be 
crnveyed  is,  that  insects  don't  destroy  it  in  the 
field.  I  would  prefer  the  word  injured  to  de- 
stroyed. I  have  frequently  known  wheat  fields 
as  luxuriant  and  healthy  as  wheat  could  be 
attacked  by  the  Hessian  fly,  when   it  soon 


showed  the  effects  of  that  insect,  and  of  course 
it  was  no  longer  "  all  right,"  nor  did  it  make 
a  "full  crop."  As  to  the  chingc  bug,  I  have 
never  encountered  that  animal,  though  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  healthy  field  of  wheat 
badly  injured  by  the  midge.  The  idea  that 
healthy  plants  are  proof  against  depredation 
or  injury  from  insects,  is  certainly  untenable 
and  fallacious ;  we  have  too  many  proofs  to 
the  contrary.  "When  the  season  is  late,  or  a 
late  ripening  variety  of  wheat,  if  the  midges 
or  field  weevils  are  about,  be  the  wheat  ever 
so  health}^,  this  little  insect  will  be  sure  to 
destroy,  or,  at  least,  seriously  injure  the  crop  ; 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  all  right,  nor  will  it 
make  a  full  crop.  J.  B.  G. 

HOW  TO  DISTINGUISH  HEALTHFUL 
SOILS. 

Permeable  sand-stone  soil  is  very  healthy  ; 
both  soil  and  air  usually  pure  and  dry, 
though  sometimes  the  water  is  bad.  If  sand 
is  mixed  with  clay,  there  is  danger  of  damp- 
ness, and  permanently  damp  soil  is  almost 
alwaj's  unhealthy.  Dampness,  however,  may 
be  overcome  by  drainage.  In  choosing  a  site, 
always  carefully  examine  the  water. 

Gravelly  soils  are  always  healthy,  if  not 
low  and  marshy ;  gravelly  hillocks  are  the 
healthiest  of  all  sites,  and  the  water  that  flows 
out  from  their  base  in  the  form  of  a  spring 
(upheld  by  clay),  is  excellent. 

Most  sandy  soils  are  very  healthy,  and  the 
purer  the  sand  the  healthier ;  but  such  soils 
are  not  very  productive ;  if  there  are  imperme- 
able beds  of  clay  in  them,  however,  they  be- 
come moist  and  unwholesome.  Any  soil,  to 
be  healthy,  must  allow  water  to  flow  from  it 
freely,  or  else  to  permeate  it  and  run  off  into 
the  subsoil  below ;  if,  in  a  sandy  soil,  wells 
can  be  made  by  digging  only  a  few  feet,  then 
beware  of  them ;  no  soil  is  fit  for  human  be- 
ings to  live  upon  if  the  wells  are  only  a  few 
feet  deep  from  the  surface  ;  such  a  condition 
shows  imperfect  drainage.  Avoid  clay,  dense, 
marsh  and  alluvial  soils,  unless  the  drainage 
is  perfect.  Irrigated  lands  are  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.  Cultivated  soils  are  more 
wholesome  than  uncultivated  soils,  except 
where  cultivation  causes  the  evaporation  of 
poisonous  vapors.  Swamps  and  marshes  can 
be  made  wholesome  by  careful  drainage  only. 
—Herald  of  Health. 
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THE  LANCASTER  FARMER. 

OUR  next  number  will  close  the  third 
volume  of  our  unpretending  journal, 
about  which  we  shall  have  something  more 
special  to  say  iu  our  annual  valedictor3% 
AVhat  we  desire  to  say  at  this  time,  is  to  this 
effect  True  progress,  involving  the  march  of 
intelligence  and  improvement,  is  ever  onward 
and  upward,  and  never  backward  and  down- 
ward. The /an/ier,  and  the  operations  of  the 
farm, are  included  in  this  category,  as  much  as 
the  highest  pretensions  in  art,  in  science,  in 
commerce,  and  in  manufactures  are,  for  it  is 
to  Ids  labor,  and  the  material  productions  of 
Mh  hands,  that  the  civilized  world  must  look, 
and  upon  which  it  must  ever  depend,  as  the 
fulcrum  by  which  our  whole  social  structure 
is  moved,  and  through  which  the  great  results 
of  mind  are  ultimated  in  visible  and  tangible 
forms.  The  farmer  may  not  produce  the 
materials  of  progress,  but  he  produces  the  sus- 
taining element  ot  that  vital  energy  which  is 
essential  to  the  wielding  and  forming  of  those 
materials  into  active  use. 

As  an  humble  medium  iu  dissemiaating 
these  progressive  uses,  our  journal — although 
yet  to  a  limited  extent— has  attained  a  statm 
and  a  significance  that  cannot  now  entertain 
an  idea  favoring  its  discoulinuance  or  suspen- 
sion. Local  pride  i.s  being  felt, and  is  rapidly 
manifesting  itself  in  Lancaster  city  and  county, 
and  local  enterprise  is  breaking  the  shell  that 
lieretofore  had  enveloped  it,  and  our  citizens 


are  contending  in  an  honorable   race   with 
their  contemporaries. 

What  a  poor,  weak,  helpless  and  miserable 
thing  the  prominent  elements  of  society 
would  be,  without  the  sustaining  material  of 
the  farmer  ;  and  shall  he,  among  all  the  vari- 
ous interests  of  our  great  cou'aty,  have,  alone, 
no  local  representative  and  advocate  at  court  i^ 
Why,  if  ever  the  conductors  of  thii^  journal 
had  for  a  single  moment  entertained  an  idea 
looking  toward  its  suspension,  they  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  a  simultaneous  voice 
from  every  town,  district  and  hamlet  in  the 
county,  deminiing  its  continuance.  It  is  be- 
coming a  "  Household  word,"  and  the  farmer 
is  beginning  to  look  for  it  Monthly,  as  anx- 
iously and  as  ardently  as  the  citizen  of  the 
town  looks  periodically  for  his  butter  and  his 
cream.  It  is  true,  that  some  may  not  be  so  af- 
fected, but  then,  no  man,  by  any  means,  need 
envy  these. 

Many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing  citizens  are  beginning  to  look  upon  our 
journal  as  a  "  fixed  institution  "  of  our  county 
— as  fixed,  indeed,  as  its  great  prototype,  and 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  The  pity  is 
that  there  nre  not  twice  or  thrice  as  many  of 
these  libviial  and  big-hearted  people  within  our 
realm ;  that  those  who  labor  in  its  behalf 
might  receive  that  hire  of  which  they  are  so 
worthy.  How  cheerfully  we  would  recipro- 
cate this  liberality  by  making  the  Farmer 
one  of  the  most  readable,  attractive  and  use- 
ful journals  in  our  whole  country,  the  world 
may  never  appreciate  or  know.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  our  career,  too  many  have 
looked  upon  our  pape  r  as  a  mere  thing  of  a 
day,  and  have  doled  out  their  support  only 
for  a  limited  time,  to  "  help  it  along."  This  is 
not  the  right  spirit  in  which  to  sustain  a  living 
and  useful  enterprise,  and  give  it  effect  in  a 
locality  where,  above  all  others  in  our  coun- 
try, such  a  journal  is  so  much  needed.  True, 
our  beginning  has  not  been  as  imposing 
as  many  of  the  foreign  journals,  with 
which  we  have  had  to  contend  in  our  efforts 
to  secure  public  patronage  ;  but  then  we  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  beginnings  of 
any  other  journal  in  our  great  country,  and  if 
we  only  receive  half  the  future  support  which 
they  hayo,  we  will  soon  outstrip  them  all  in 
excellence,  in  usefulness,  and  in  mechanical 
execution. 

Let  any  intelligent  reader  carry  his  eyes 
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back  over  the  long  line  of  years  in  the  pro- 
u;ress  of  our  successfal  newspapers  or  maga- 
zines, to  their  early  beginnings,  and  they  will 
lind  the  initiatory  of  the  Faumer  to  be  in 
advance  of  any  of  these.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable, then,  to  suppose  that  in  the  far 
future  it  may  attaij  to  such  dimensions  and 
importance  as  will  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
most  reliable  and  comprehensive  text-book 
iu  the  history  of  our  local 'agriculture  and  do- 
mastic  literature.  The  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing been  one  of  those  who  have  assisted  in 
making  it  such,  is  as  rich  a  legacy  as  its  pres- 
ent suppDrters  and  sustainers  can  bequeath 
to  their  posterity.  Every  present  subscriber 
should  not  only  c^atiau3  his  subscription 
through  1872,  but  for  all  time  to  come  ;  and 
not  only  this,  but  he  should  be  able  to  fur- 
nish an  additional  permanent  subscriber  at 
the  beginning  of  the  approaching  year.  So 
mote  it  1)6.  R. 


MEETING   OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
AXD    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Society  met  October  2, 1871,  Henry  M.  En- 
gle  in  the  chair,  and  Alex.  Harris,  secretary. 
The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved  by  acquiescence. 

Charles  E.  Long  next  proceeded  to  read  an 
essay  on  the  subject,  ''  Our  Society — what  it 
Represents — its  Present  and  Future." 

Peter  S.  Heist  said  that  farming  had  made 
great  advances  since  the  olden  times.  Farms 
of  half  the  size  now  raise  as  much  grain  as  did 
those  of  our  fathers  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago.  Experience  and  practice  all  needed  to 
educate  still  further  our  farmers,  as  without 
this,  little  success  can  be  expected. 

Ephraim  Hoover  considered  the  essay  of 
Mr.  Long  a  line  one.  He  thinks  wc  must  en- 
deavor to  test  our  soils,  and  Icara  of  what  in- 
gredients they  are  composed.  Mudi  knowl- 
edge can  be  gained  by  farmers  coming  together 
and  interchanging  sentiments  as  to  each  others' 
practice  of  doing  things,  Tliey  should  visit 
one  anothers'  farms,  and  in  this  way  much  can 
be  learned. 

Levi  S.  Reist  thought  the  essay  one  of  the 
best  yet  read  before  om*  society. 

Jacob  Stauller  illustrated  the  great  advan- 
tage that  experience  is  to  farmers.  Men  may 
read  a  great  deal  and  yet  make  little  advance, 
unless  practice  be  conjoined  therewith. 


John  Brady  had,  this  last  season,  ex[»eri- 
mented  with  the  Early  Rose  potato,  and  gave 
at  the  rate  of  G85  bushels  per  acre, by  planting 
them  as  you  would  onions.  lie  believes  by 
this  method  from  800  to  900  bushels  per  acre 
can  be  grown. 

On  motion,  the  secretary  was  authorized  to 
purchase  a  copy  of  Mombert's  History  of  Lan- 
caster county. 

Calvin  Cooper  was  appointed  essayist  for 
next  meeting  of  the  society. 

Society,  on  motion,  adjourned. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

RANDOM  SKETCHES  AND  FARM 
ITEMS— NO.  9. 

r.Y  H.  M.  ENGLE. 

OSAGE  HEDGE.— It  is  amusing  to  see 
the  attempts  at  hedging,  even  in  staid 
old  Lancaster  county,  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  doing  things  a  little  better  than  any 
other  section  of  country.  In  traveling,  we 
see  of  course  some  good  hedges,  well  culti- 
vated and  trained,  but  nine-tenths  are  manag- 
ed (if  managed  at  all)  in  a  slip-shod  way,  and 
consequently  are  pronounced  by  many,  fail- 
ures. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the 
young  stocks  crammed  into  a  narrow  ditch  or 
farrow,  as  near  a  fence  as  possible,  and  there 
left  to  struggle  against  weeds,  and  being 
trampled  by  stock. 

Perhaps  in  a  few  years  tin  planter  will 
come  to  remove  the  old  fence,  expecting  his 
hcdi;e  to  be  established. 

As  well  might  he  expect  a  full  crop  of  corn 
or  potatoes  with  such  cultivation,  as  to  raise 
a  good  hedge  iu  three  years.  The  same  rule 
will  also  apply  to  young  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants  generally. 

Field  mice  are  very  abundant  this  fall  ;  and 
if  winter  will  favor  their  operations,  they  may 
destroy  a  large  number  of  trees,  hedges,  shrubs 
«S:c.,  by  girdling  them  ;  the  sooner  the  weeds 
and  rubbish  are  cleared  away  around  the  trees 
and  plants,  the  better ;  for  if  left  until  too 
late,  the  mice  are  not  so  easily  driven  from 
their  winter  quarters. 

Tree  planting  in  belts  for  s-icens  and  wind- 
brakes,  has  been  so  strongly  advocated  of  late 
by  both  scientific  and   practical   men,  that  it 
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should,  ere  tbis,  have  made  more  impression 
here.  The  progressive  men  of  the  West,  are 
up  and  doing. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  timber  are  now  grow- 
ing, where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  only 
plains  and  prairies. 

Unless  the  land  owners  of  the  East  will  also 
plant  soon  (instead  of  cutting  down  what  tim- 
ber is  left),  we  may  ere  long  have  to  look  to 
the  new  timber  forests  of  the  West  for  sup- 
plies. There  is  many  an  acre  in  the  eastern 
part  of  this  and  other  States  that  does  not  pay 
to  cultivate  in  field  crops  which  would  grow 
excellent  timber  of  some  kinds,  and  if  planted 
and  managed  judiciously  would  be  a  flrst-class 
investment  for  the  beneflt  of  posterity. 

With  a  little  labor  and  attention  almost 
any  farmer  could  have  a  nursery  of  young 
trees  for  timber.  Of  the  nut-bearing  trees 
easily  grown  are  walnut,  hickory,  oak  and 
chestnut,  the  seed  of  which  must  be  taken 
when  fresh  in  autumn,  planted  on  the  surface 
and  covered  slightly  with  leaf  mold,  sand  or 
light  earth. 

Among  the  seed-bearing  trees  are  yellow 
locust,  tulip  poplar,  European  iarch,  ailanth- 
us  and  maples,  all  of  which  are  valuable  and 
can  be  easily  grown  from  seed  ;  all  should  be 
kept  in  the  seed-bed  one  season,  then  trans- 
planted into  nursery  rows  and  be  cultivated  a 
few  years,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  per- 
manent planting. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  above 
cheap  and  simple  method  for  establishing 
timber  plantations,  there  can  be  no  '.xcuse 
for  so  much  bleak  territory  in  our  oldest  set- 
tlements. In  addition  to  the  value  of  timber, 
and  the  protection  to  crops  that  such  wood- 
lands would  produce,  some  of  the  nut-bearing 
kinds  would  be  as  valuable  as  fruit  trees. 
For  instance,  the  improved  American  sweet 
chestnut  will,  in  a  congenial  soil, produce  crops 
of  as  much  money  value  as  any  fmii  tree. 


THE  L\DY    AND  THE  FARMER. 

A  Sony  of  fi/'ti/  iji'iis  mjo. 

LADY. 

Well  met,  well  met,  myfrieml, 
Say,  whither  dost  thou  wend 

Thy  busy  way  so  chccrlully  blajul 
Come  tell  unto  me, 
Of  what  calling  you  may  be, 

If  you  be  not  a  gentleman. 


PARMER. 

I  wonde  ,  lady  fair, 
What  makeB  to  in<iuire 

Of  any  such  thing  at  my  hand  ; 
But  tince  informed  you'd  be, 
I  will  plainly  tell  to  thee, 

I'm  a  downright  farming  man. 

LADY. 

If  a  farming  man  you  be, 
1  much  would  like  to  see 

How  the  tilling  of  your  acres  of  lantl, 
Can  yield  such  real  delight, 
On  the  gay  and  festive  night, 

As  the  pleasures  of  a  gentleman. 

FARMER. 

I  have  more  pleas^ure  than  that. 
For  to  see  my  oxen  fat, 

And  a  good  stack  of  hay  by  them  stand  ; 
Thea  my  plowing  and  my  sowing. 
My  reaping  and  my  mowing. 

Are  the  pleasures  of  a  farming  man. 

LADY. 

But  then  he  has  h!s  toast, 
And  highly  seasoned  roast. 

On  the  latest  French  and  English  plan  ; 
He  treats  (he  ladies  flee. 
Drinks  ale  and  claret  wine  ; 

That's  the  living  of  a  gentleman. 

PARMER. 

I  have  my  good  brown  bread. 
And  a  place  to  lay  my  head, 

Some  butter  and  cheese  now  and  then  ; 
There  is  good  beef  and  souse' 
All  in  the  farmer's  house  ; 

That's  the  living  of  a  farming  man. 

LADY. 

He  goes  where  sport  abounds. 
With  bis  foxes  and  his  hounds. 

Or  rides  behind  a  fashionable  span. 
His  coat  is  of  finest  mould, 
With  lace  and  rings  of  gold  ; 

That's  the  apparel  of  a  gentleman. 

PARMER. 

For  all  your  gay  gold  gear, 
Give  me  the  clothes  I  wear. 

And  a  conscience  without  any  qua'm. 
Give  me  my  old  gray  coat. 
And  in  my  purse  a  groat, 

That's  the  apparel  of  a  farming  man. 

LADY. 

I  yield,  my  honest  friend. 
The  argument  to  end. 

Let  others  gainsay  it  who  can. 

FARMER, 

Then  come,  my  lady  fair. 
Along  with  me  and  share 

'J  he  pleasures  of  a  farming  man. 

We  have  resuscitated  this  old  song,  from 
the  memories  of  nearly  "  fifty  years  ago  •," 
believing  it  might  be  as  acceptable  to  some  of 
our  farmer  readers  now,  as  we  know  it  was 
then.  How  long  it  may  have  been  in  exis- 
tence before  that  period,  is  more^than  we  can 
say,  tor  it  came  to  us,  when  we  were  "  a  wee 
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bit  bairne,"  as  a  traditional  relic  of  the  past. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  pretend  that  we  have 
rendered  it  precisely  in  its  original  language, 
for  we  were  compelled  to  close  up  a  few  gaps 
that  memory  entirely  failed  to  supply.  We 
believe,  however,  that  we  have  preserved  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  song;  exhibiting  as 
it  does,  an  honest,  rustic  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, that  may  now  be  departing,  even  from 
among  those,  where  we  might  most  expect  to 
find  it.  We  doubt,  moreover,  whether  the 
sophistries  of  a  ladij  of  the  present  day,  could 
be  so  easily  overcome  by  such  simple  argu- 
ments, unless  she  saw  — "  a  man  in  the  moon," 
as  perhaps  her  prototype  did. 

There  is  some  monotony  in  the  termina- 
tions of  the  lines,  and  the  same  monotony  ran 
through  the  simple  air  to  which  it  was  sung  ; 
yet  it  was  much  relieved  from  these  objec- 
tions, when  rendered  by  the  dual  voices  of 
male  and  female  singers.  If  its  publication 
now  can  recall  from  the  common  storehouse 
of  memory  a  more  perfect  reflex  of  the  origi- 
nal, we  will  be  amply  compensated,  and  its 
admirers  better  served.  H. 


FOOD  FOR  THE  MIND— DEALT  OUT 
IX  PLEASANT  DO.SES. 

T])  E  sure  your  own  doctrines  arc  sound  be- 
X3  fore  pitching  into  other  people's.  Ride 
and  belabor  your  own  hobby  to  your  heart's 
content,  but  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  quarrel 
with  friends  and  neighbors  because  they  refuse 
to  mount  with  you.  If  it  hurts  your  feelings  to 
be  snubbed  and  bluffed  off,  remember  that 
others  may  not  like  it  any  better  than  you  do. 
Conceal  the  weak  points  in  your  nature  with 
an  honest  mantle  of  self  poise  and  independ- 
ence, and  then  many  an  intended  stmg  will 
not  wound  or  give  you  pain.  Earn  your  own 
self-respect,  and  then  you  will  not  imagine 
people  intend  to  slight  you.  Be  sure  you  mer- 
it respect,  and  then  do  not  lay  awake  nights 
worrying  about  other  people's  opinion  of  you. 
The  louder  your  enemies  raise  their  voices 
against  you,  the  more  may  you  justly  believe 
in  your  importance.  Approach  God  with  a 
prayer  of  work  and  will  to  help  yourself,  rath- 
er than  in  words  and  set  phrases  to  beseech 
Him  to  shower  you  manifoldly  with  temporal 
blessings.  Be  good  to  your  friends  and  let 
your  enemies  take  care  of  themselves.  Some 
people  fret  so  mucl;  about  what  their  enemies 


think  of  them,  that  they  make  their  friends 
miserable.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  please  every- 
body, so  if  you  please  yourself,  and  believe 
you  are  riglit,  you  will  be  happy,  and  make 
others  believe  in  you.  Al)ovc  all  things,  be 
kind  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  old,  tile  young, 
and  to  your  wife,  if  you  have  one;  and  go 
slow  when  attcinpliag  to  revenge  an  injury, 
for  oft-times  that  which  seems  an  injury 
proves  a  benefit.  In  short,  be  kind  and  con- 
siderate to  your  friends,  keep  your  enemies 
at  a  proper  distance,  in  thought  and  every 
other  way,  and  be  as  good  to  yourself  as  you 
possibly  can  without  wronging  anj'body  else." 

We  commend  the  foregoing  to  the  respect- 
ful and  thoughtful  consideration  of  our  read- 
ers, because  we  have  the  highest  authority  for 
assuming  that  "man  cannot  live  by  hread 
alone;"  and  therefore,  however  commenda- 
ble it  may  be  to  cater  for  the  6oa?y,  we  cannot 
pass  over,  creep  under,  or  go  around  the  fact, 
that  he  has  also  a  mind  that  needs  food,  and 
that  in  providing  for  the  one  he  should  not 
neglect  the  other. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  its  various 
material  productions,  have  their  analogies  in 
the  mind,  and  if  we  cannot  occasionally  stop 
and  reflect,  and  make  our  moral  deductions 
from  these,  we  are  making  but  little  progress 
in  the  true  science  of  productive  culture ;  for, 
if  we  have  any  real  love  for  the  Master,  we 
will  pay  some  regard  to  the  admonition  in- 
volved in  "  Feed  My  Sheepy  We  sincerely 
believe  that  the  above  little  scraps  of  mind 
food,  may  afibrd  some  nourishment,  even  to 
our  most  advanced  Christian  readers,  if  they 
are  willing  to  digest  them. 
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consumed.    September  20-24,  1770. 

Theatre  at  Richmond,  Va.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  and  a  large  number  of  leading 
inhabitants  perished.    December  2(3,  1811. 

City  of  New  York;  530  .buildings  destroy- 
ed ;  loss  820,000,000.    December  10, 1835. 

Washington  City ;  General  post-oflice  and 
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patent  office,  with  over  ten  thousand  val- 
uable models,  drawings,  etc.,  destroyed.  De- 
cember 15, 183G. 

Philadelphia;  52  buildings  destroyed;  loss 
$500,000.     October  4,  1839. 

Quebec,  Canada;  1,500  buildings  and  many 
lives  destroyed.    May  28,  1845. 

Quebec,  Canada;  1,300  buildings  destroyed. 
June  28,  1845. 

City  of  ISTew  York  ;  300  buildings  destroy- 
ed.   Loss,  $^0,000,000.    June  20, 1845. 

St.  John's,  K.  F.,  nearly  destroyed;  6,000 
people  niade  homeless.    June  12, 184G. 

Quebec,  Canada;  Theatre  Royal ;  47  per- 
sons burned  to  death.    June  14, 1846. 

Nantucket ;  300  buildings  and  other  property 
destroyed ;  value,  $800,000.    July  13, 1840. 

Albany  ;  600  buildings,  steamboats,  piers, 
etc.,  destroyed;  loss,  $3,000,000.  Aug.  17, 
1848. 

Brooklyn ;  300  buildings  destroyed.  Septem- 
ber 9, 1848, 

St.  Louis ;  15  blocks  of  houses  and  23  steam- 
boats; loss  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  May  17, 
1849. 

Frederickton,  N.  B.;  about  300  buildings 
destroyed.    November  11,  1850. 

Nevada,  Cal.;  200 buildings  destroyed ;  loss, 
$1,300,000.    March  12, 1851. 

Stockton,  Cal.;  loss,  $1,500,00.  May  14, 
1851. 

Concord,  X.  H.;  greater  part  of  the  business 
portion  of  the  town  destroyed.  August  26, 
1851. 

Congressional  Library,  at  Washington  ;  35,- 
000  volumes,  with  works  of  art,  destroyed. 
December  24, 1851. 

Montreal,  Canada;  1,200  houses  destroyed  ; 
loss  $5,000,000.    July  8,  1852. 

Harper  Brothers'  establishment,  N.  Y.;  loss 
over  $1,000,000.    December  10, 1853. 

Metropolitan  Hall  and  Lafarge  House,  N. 
Y.    January  7,  1854. 

Jeisey  City;  30  factories  and  houses  de- 
stroyed.   July  30, 1854. 

More  than  100  houses  and  factories  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  on  the  same  day,  a  large  part 
of  Milwaukee,  "Wis.,  destroyed.  August  25, 
1854. 

New  York  Crystal  Palace  destroyed.  Oc- 
tober 5, 1858. 

At  Sjracuse,  N.  Y.;  about  100  buildings  de- 
stroyed ;  loss  $1,000,000.    November  8,  1865. 


SETTING  OUT  FRUIT  TREES. 

A  friend  of  mine,  experienced  in  the  culture 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  has  furnished  me  with  the 
following  hints  in  reference  to  setting  out 
fruit-trees.  The  success  of  his  plan  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  trees  he  set  out  in 
the  fall  bore  fruit  the  following  summer.  On 
the  first  of  September,  1867,  having  some 
trees  he  wished  to  transplant,  he  dug  holes 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet 
in  depth,  carefully  laying  the  top  soil  on  one 
side,  and  the  clayey  soil  on  the  other.  Soi 
virgin  soil,  or  woods  earth,  was  then  hauled 
in,  and  all  things  being  in  readiness,  during 
the  last  of  September,  the  holes  having  been 
half-filled  with  the  woods  earth,  he  had  his 
trees  (peach,  apples  and  plums)  taken  up, 
being  very  particular'  to  prevent  any  injury 
to  the  small  roots;  the  larger  roots  were  cut 
ofi'  with  a  spade,  and  afterward  trimmed 
smoothly  with  a  knife.  The  trees  were  top- 
dressed  very  closely.  They  were  then  set  in 
the  holes  to  the  depth  at  which  they  origi- 
nally grew>  and  the  top  soil  placed  in  among 
the  roots,  the  balance  of  the  woods  earth 
being  drawn  in  until  the  holes  were  filled. 

The  time  of  transplanting  was  about  ten 
days  before  frost,  the  leaves  not  having  fallen 
from  the  trees.  Four  of  theaa  had  been  bear- 
ing trees,  and  when  summer  came  they  yielded 
their  fruit.  The  second  summer  they  did  not 
look  quite  so  thriving  as  before,  but  they  have 
since  been  removed  and  are  now  doing  very 
well.  The  following  February  he  had  occa- 
sion to  remove  one  of  the  peach  trees,  and 
found  that  the  large  roots  he  had  previously 
trimmed  were  full  of  small,  tender  roots  at 
the  end,  an  abundance  of  fibres  having  grown 
out  also  on  the  other  parts.  This  tree  also 
bore  fruit  the  following  summer.  During  the 
season  they  had  made  a  top  growth  of  nearly 
four  feet. — Horticulturist. 


MODE  OF  MANAGING  A  RESTIVE 
HORSE. 

A  groom,  mounted  on  a  high-mettled  hunt- 
er, entered  the  High  street  of  Coldstream, and 
when  opposite  Sir  John  Majoribank's  monu- 
ment the  horse  began  to  plunge  and  rear  to 
a  fearful  extent,  swearving  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left,  but  go  forward  he  would  not, 
nor  could  all  the  exertions  of  the  groom  over- 
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come  his  obstinacy.  The  street  was  filled 
with  people  expecting  to  see  the  animal  de- 
stroy himself  on  the  spikes  of  the  iron  railing 
around  the  monument,  when  Mr.  McDougal, 
saddler,  walked  up  to  the  groom  and  said  : 

"  I  think,  ray  man,  you  are  not  taking  the 
proper  method  to  make  the  horse  go ;  allow 
me,  if  you  please,  to  show  you  a  trick  worth 
knowing." 

"  Well,"  said  the  grjom,  "  if  you  cin  make 
him  go  it's  more  than  I  can  ;"  when  Mr.  Mc- 
^^xigal  took  a  piece  of  whip-cord,  which  he 
.4_-d  with  a  firm  knot  on  the  end  of  the  ani- 
mal's ear,  which  he  bent  gently  down,  fasten- 
ing the  end  of  the  string  to  the  check  buckle 
of  the  bridle  ;  this  done,  he  patted  the  horse's 
neck  once  or  twice,  and  said  :  "  Xow  let  me 
see  you  go  quietly  home,  like  a  good  horse." 
Astonishing  to  relate,  the  horse  moved  oil'  as 
gently  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougal says  he  has  seen  in  London  horses 
which  no  manner  of  force  could  make  go, 
while  this  mild  treatment  was  always  success- 
ful.— Keho  Chronicle. 


now  TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following, 
which  we  give  without  comment :  People 
would  better  understand  this  matter,  if  they 
considered  for  a  moment  a  hen  to  be,  as  she 
is,  a  small  steam  engine,  with  an  egg-laying 
attachment,  and  that  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant supply  of  good  feed  and  pure  water  to 
keep  the  engine  and  its  attachment  up  to  its 
work.  In  addition  to  keeping  before  hens, 
that  have  complete  liberty,  a  constant  supply 
of  pure  water,  summer  and  winter,  I  have 
found  that  during  the  cool  and  cold  weather 
of  fall,  winter  and  spring,  a  dough  compound- 
ed as  follows,  fed  one  day  and  then  intermit- 
ted for  two  days,  to  produce  excellent  results  : 
To  three  gallons  of  boiling  water  add  one-half 
an  ounce  of  common  salt,  a  teaspoouful  of 
Cayenne  pepper  and  four  ounces  of  lard.  Stir 
the  mixture  until  the  pepper  has  imparted 
considerable  of  its  strength  to  the  water. 
Meanwhile  the  salt  will  have  been  dissolved 
and  the  lard  melted.  Then,  while  yet  boiling 
hot,  stir  in  a  meal  made  of  oats  and  corn, 
ground  together  in  equal  proportions,  until  a 
thick  mu3h  is  formed.  Before  feeding,  taste 
to  see  that  you  have  an  overdose  neither  of 


salt  or  pepper,  and  to  prevent  the  hens  being 
imposed  upon  with  a  mixture  not  fit  to  be 
eaten,  nor  so  hot  with  pepper  that  you  could 
not  swallow  it. —  PouUnj  Standard. 


(lARf^ET  IN  MILCH  COWS. 

Prof.  Smith,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  To- 
ronto, in  his  address  before  the  Canadian  Dai- 
rymen's Association,  speaks  of  cows  being 
often  affected  with  garget  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. He  attributes  it  to  the  heavy  dews 
during  the  night  and  the  heat  in  day-time  ; 
that  it  often  results  from  wet  and  cold,  and 
from  mechanical  injuries,  such  as  blows  or  in- 
juries from  other  cows.  It  may  be  caused  by 
improper  milking,  as  irregularity  in  the  time 
of  m'lking,or  from  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
ature. 

In  treating  this  disease,  when  it  occurs  in 
hot  weather,  he  recommends  tliat  the  udder 
be  fomented  with  warm  water,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  well  dried  and  hand  rubbed, 
and  a  good  dose  of  laxative  medicine  given,  as 
half  a  pound  of  cpsom  salts. 

"The  heat  and  moisture,  to  be  of  benefit, 
must  be  confined,  and  a  convenient  and 
effectual  method  is  to  apply  a  cloth  over  the 
udder,  leaving  holes  for  the  teats,  and  secur- 
ing by  means  of  a  bandage  around  the  body. 
The  udder  can  then  be  covered  with  wool  or 
tow,  which  should  be  kept  moist  by  renewed 
applications  every  hour.  The  teats  should  be 
drawn  regularly  every  four  hours,  and  when 
milking  is  attended  with  great  pain,  the 
syphon  should  be  used  ;  it  is  a  very  simple 
and  useful  instrument,  and  every  owner  of 
cows  ought  to  have  it  convenient." 

When  cows  are  affected  with  garget  during 
cold  weather,  he  recommends  that  the  animal 
be  kept  in  a  comfortable  place  and  fed  upon 
bran ;  but  at  other  seasons  green  food  in  small 
quantities  is  preferable.  Hot  fomentations 
when  the  weather  is  extremely  cold,  he  says, 
are  seldom  attended  with  benefit,  but  instead  • 
he  recommends  the  udder  to  be  stimulated 
several  times  a  day,  with  a  mild,  camphorated 
liniment,  while  the  body  of  the  animal  must 
be  well  clothed.  Blisters  and  irritant  dress- 
ings are  not  recommended,  since  the  most 
desirable  results  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
simple  remedies  named,  and  these  have  the 
virtue  of  being  safe. 
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ARTIFICIAL  RAIN. 

In  England,  where  ancestral  pride  in  land 
is  aided  by  fixed  and  princely  incomes,  ex- 
perimental agriculture  is  carried  on  as  an  en- 
lightened and  congenial  employment  of  capi- 
tal and  occupation  of  leisure.  Draining  has 
been  pushed  to  such  perfection  there  as  to 
demonstrate  that  it  may  be  overdone ;  and 
now  surface  irrigation  is  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  landholders.  At  Stoke  Park  the  system 
of  irrigation  with  pure  water  has  been  tried 
with  marked  success.  The  surface  experi- 
mented on  is  a  tract  of  twenty  acres,  in  grass, 
and  the  water  has  been  applied  in  artificial 
showers,  in  the  night,  every  night  during  the 
season  of  1871,  except  when  natural  rains 
made  artificial  rains  unnecessary.  The  appa- 
ratus consists  of  pipes  laid  in  the  ground,  sup- 
plied from  an  elevated  reservoir  or  reservoirs, 
into  which  the  water  is  pumped  by  machinery. 

The  figures,  in  the  English  experiment, 
are  as  follows,  per  acre :  Interest  (5  per  cent.) 
on  cost  of  machinery  and  pipes,  !f?7.50;  super- 
structure and  fuel,  S7.50 ;  manure  and  other 
top-dressings,  $07.50;  cost  of  harvesting, 
!g;12.50;  total  expense,  $95.  The  value  of  the 
products  of  each  acre,  being  one  crop  of  grass 
and  grazing  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  and  two 
crops  of  hay  in  1871,  is  stated  at  :f?200  ;  the  net 
profit  is  thus  sS^lOS  per  acre.  On  ground  in  the 
same  tract  and  of  the  same  character,  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  except  the  irrigation,  the 
net  profit  per  acre  was  $45.  The  interest  on 
the  apparatus  for  twenty  acres  represents  a 
capital  of  $3,000.  Probablyjthe  same  work 
could  not  be  done  for  the  same  money  in  thi? 
country.  But  the  same  engine  power  could 
be  used  for  a  much  larger  area  than  twenty 
acres. 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  WHITEWASHING. 

Good  whitewashing,  well  applied  to  fences, 
rough  siding,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
buildings,  has  a  highly  sanitary  influence,  as 
well  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  preserva- 
tive in  its  eflects.  To  be  durable,  whitewash 
should  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : 
IJ^ke  the  very  best  stone  lime,  and  slake  it  in 
a  close  tub,  covered  with  a  cloth  to  preserve 
•the  steam;  Salt,  as  much  as  can  be  dissolved 
in  the  water  used  for  slaking  and  reducing  the 
lime,  should  be  applied >  and  the  whole  mass 


carefully  strained  and  thickened  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sand,  the  purer  and  finer  the  bet- 
ter. A  few  pounds  of  wheat  flour  mixed  as  a 
paste  may  be  added,  and  will  give  greater 
durability  to  the  mass,  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  the  exterior  surface  of  buildings. 
With  pure  lime,  properly  slaked  and  mixed 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fine  sand  and  sifted 
wood  ashes,  in  equal  proportions,  almost  any 
color  may  be  made  by  the  addition  of  pig- 
ments. Granite,  slate,  freestone  and  other 
shades  may  be  imitated,  and  without  any  det- 
riment to  the  durability  of  the  wash.  This 
covering  is  very  ofte  n  applied,  and  with  good 
effect,  to  the  underpinning,  stone  fences, 
roofs  and  the  walls  of  barns  and  out-buildings. 
Prbabably  the  pure  whitewash  is  more  healthy 
than  the  colored,  as  its  alkalescent  properties 
are  superior,  and  when  in  cellars,  kitchens 
and  sleeping-apartments,  produces  salutary 
results. 

No  person  who  regards  the  health  of  his 
family  should  neglect  to  apply  a  coat  of  it 
every  spring.  Country  places,  especially  farm 
out-houses,  fences,  etc.,  are  greatly  improved 
in  appearance  by  an  annual  coat  of  good 
whitewash,  and  will  add  to  their  permanency 
much  more  than  many  would  imagine.  It  is 
cheap  and  easily  applied,  so  that  neither  ex- 
pense nor  labor  can  be  pleaded  against  it. — 
Germantotcn  Telegraph. 


WIIA.T  IS  HIGH  FARMING? 

It  is  a  system  of  tillage  and  farm  manage- 
ment that  is  self-sustaiiiimj — a  system  that 
takes  nothing  but  the  bare  land,  the  domestic 
animals,  the  farm  implements  and  machinery, 
and  cultivates  the  soil,  sustains  the  family  and 
the  animals,  pays  the  annual  taxes,  defrays 
the  expenses  incident  to  the  improvements 
that  must  be  made  on  the  farms,  cancels  the 
annual  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the 
land,  eventually  pays  for  the  land,  all  from 
the  products  of  the  soil  cultivated ;  and,  after 
one,  two,  or  three  decades  [of  years,  leaves 
every  acre  in  a  far  better  state  of  fertility 
than  the  soil  was  at  the  beginning.  This  is 
high  farming.  There  are  untold  numbers  of 
quiet,  unobtrusive  tillers  of  the  soil  in  many 
of  our  States,  who  have  commenced  precisely 
as  we  have  indicated,  wUh-out  one  dollar  of 
cash  capital,  who  have  had  no  revenue  what- 
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ever  beside  the  natural  resources  of  their 
cultivated  fields,  and  who  have,  by  hard 
work  and  judicious  manas:ement,  sustained 
their  families,  paid  for  their  land,  erected  all 
their  buildings,  and  paid  for  all  their  valuable 
improvements,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
brought  their  land  up  to  that  state  of  product- 
iveness, by  their  judicious  management, 
that  every  acre  now  yields  from  two  to  three 
tons  of  hay  where  only  one  was  originally 
gathered,  and  they  harvest  nearly  two  bushels 
— in  many  instances  more  than  two— of  cereal 
grain,  where  tae  product  was  but  one  bushel. 
2'hat  is  liigli  farming.  Yet  such  a  systtm  of 
husbandry  is  usually  sneered  at,  simply  because 
iho  proprietor  knew  how  to  save  his  money 
to  defray  the  expanses  of  improvements, 
rather  than  spend  three  times  more  than 
he  had  n'ade.— iWw  York  Observer. 


TEXA.S  THE  GREAT  CATTLE  GROUND. 

Texas  is  truly  the  cattle  hive  of  North 
America.  While  New  Yoi'k  with  her  4,000,- 
000  inhabitants,  and  her  settlements  two  and 
a  half-centuries  old,  has  .748,000  oxen  and 
stock  cattle  ;  while  Pennsylvania  with  more 
than  3,000,000  people,  has  721,000  head  of 
cattle  ;  while  Ohio  with  3,000,000  people,  has 
749,(00  cattle;  while  Illinois  with  2,800,000 
people,  has  807,000  cattle  ;  and  while  Iowa 
with  1,200,000  people,  has  680,000  cattle- 
Texas,  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  with  her 
500,000  people,  had  2,000,000  head  of  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  exclusive  of  cows,  in  1807, 
as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  county  asses- 
sors. In  1870,  allowing  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  number  of  cattle  owned  and 
the  number  returned  lor  taxation,  there  must 
be  fully  3,000,000  head  of  beeves  and  stock 
cattle.  This  exclusive  of  cows,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  are  reported  at  000,000  head.  In 
1870  they  must  number  800,000,  making  a 
grand  total  of  3,800,000  head  of  cattle  in 
Texas.  One-fourth  of  these  are  beeves,  one- 
fourth  are  cows,  and  the  other  two-foruths  are 
yearlings  and  two-year  olds.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  950,000  beeves,  050,000  cows, 
and  1,900,000  young  cattle.  There  are  annu- 
ally raised  and  branded  750,000  calves. 

These  cattle  are  said  to  be  on  the  great 
plains  of  Texas,  which  contain  152,000,000 
acres. 


TiiK  total  number  of  acres  of  improved 
land  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  census  of  last 
year,  is  found  to  be  11,515,965,  of  unimproved 
0,478,235.  The  present  cash  value  of  farms 
is  $1,053,480,582.  Value  of  farming  imple- 
ments and  machinery  S35,658,190,  while  the 
total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  products  for 
the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the  census 
was  taken  was  8183,940,027.  The  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  productions  of 
agriculture,  including  the  value  of  board,  was 
S23,181,944.  These  last  two  items  are  the 
results  of  the  new  inquiries  which  were  placed 
in  the  schedule  by  the  amendments  to  the 
law,  and  bear  upon  the  questions  which  have 
heretofore  been  involved  in  great  douhi. 
Statisticans  end  political  economists  have  en- 
deavored to  achieve  approximated  estimates 
of  these  facts,  but  their  figures  have  been  ar- 
bitrary, forced,  and  necessarily  wide  of  the 
raarke.  The  result  achieved  by  this  census 
will  furnish  the  first  reliable  data  on  these 
heads. 


IIoG  Cholera  Remedy.— R.  H.  Worthing- 
ton  sends  to  the  Towsontown  Journal  the  fol- 
lowing prescription,  which  he  states  is  a  sure 
cure  for  hog  cholera  :  "  Take  ten  grains  of 
calomel  and  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  and 
make  them  into  a  pill.  As  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  the  hog  is  sick  give  the  pill.  If  there  is 
no  change  for  the  better  by  next  day,  or 
within  twenty-four  hours,  give  another  pill  of 
the  same  ingredients."  Mr.  Worthington  says 
that  he  has  never  known  a  second  dose  of 
medicine  fail  to  effect  a  perfect- cure  and  re- 
store the  hog  to  health.  Mr.  "Worthington  him- 
self has  cured  more  than  one  hundred  boss 
which  have  been  alHicted  with  cholera,  by 
this  medicine. 


TuAN-srouTATiON  OK  GuAiN.— The  Bos- 
ton newspapers  are  complaining  that  every 
car-load  of  grain  I'eceived  in  that  city  from 
the  "West  is  more  or  less  short  of  the  weight 
mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  the  deficiency 
ranging  from  five  to  twenty  bushels.  Ship- 
pers in  the  West  say  that  grain  sent  by  theiif 
to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  almost  invari- 
ably arrives  without  much  shrinkage,  while 
grain  sent  to  Boston  as  a  rule  is  always  sus- 
piciously short. 
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The  drought  now  prevailing  in  the  West 
is  probably  unequaled  iu  its  history,  certainly 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  All  through 
central  and  southern  Illinois  the  wells  and 
and  smaller  streams  are  completely  dried  up, 
and  the  inhabitailts  find  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining sufficient  water  to  supply  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  families  and  stock.  Many  of  the 
wealthiest  farmers  are  engaged  in  sinking 
artesian  wells,  preferring  to  incur  this  heavy 
expenditure  rather  than  trust  to  a  natural 
supply  for  the  future.  So  dry  is  the  soil  that 
fall  plowing  is  rendered  almost  impossible. 
This  fact  is  true  only  in  central  and  southern 
Illinois,  but  also  in  northern  Illinois,  and  all 
through  Wisconsin. 


How  TO  Raise  a  Shepherd  Dog.— In  the 
course  of  some  conversation  in  relation  to 
dogs,  (tov.  Anderson,  of  Ohio,  related  a  Texas 
practice  in  training  dogs  with  sheep.  A  pup 
is  taken  from  its  mother  before  its  eyes  are 
opened,  and  put  with  a  ewe  to  suckle.  After 
a  few  times  the  ewe  becomes  reconciled  to  the 
pup,  which  follows  her  like  a  lamb,  grows  up 
among  and  remains  with  the  flock,  and  no 
wolf,  man  or  strange  dog  can  come  near  the 
sheep  and  the  dog  will  bring  the  flock  to  the 
fold  regularly  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  iu  the 
evening,if  you  habitually  feed  him  at  llu  !o:r. 


Adulteration  of  Clover  Seed.— A 
conlldential  circular  from  an  enterprising 
German,  in  Hamburg,  has  lately  come  to  light 
containing  an  ofier  to  sell  several  tons  of 
sand,  suitable  for  m'xture  with  clover  setd, 
the  grains  of  which  resemble  the  seed  so 
closely  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dls  in- 
guish  them  by  the  eye.  The  writer  of  this 
circular  announces  that  tbis  sand  is  iu  great 
demand,  especially  in  England  for  purpose  of 
adulteration.  Two  colors  are  supplied:  one 
for  red  clover,  and  one  for  white. — Monlldy 
Report  Department  of  Agricalture. 


Cleaning  Paint.— To  clean  paint  without, 
soap,  use  powdered  French  chalk  and  hot 
water;  it  add?  to  ihe  whiteness  of  the  paint 
Avithout  injuring  it.  Wh3n  soip  is  used,  add 
a  little  saleratus  to  the  suis.  wash  with  a  flan- 
nel cloth,  then  rinse,  and  wipe  with  a  linen 
cloth. 


The  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant  i^ 
about  to  be  extended  in  Australia,  where  the 
use  of  this  noxious  weed  is  ^very  large.  One 
firm  in  Victoria  has  oftered  S550  a  ton  for 
good  native  leaf,  and  even  at  that  price  is 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply.  The 
climate  of  Victoria,  exc3pt  on  the  sea  coast, 
is  sxid  to  b3  favorable  to  thj  cultivatioa  of 
tobacco,  and  a  crop  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre  is  confidently  expected. 


Wild  Carrot. — The  American  Agricultar- 
ist  says :  No  weed  is  easier  killed  than  this. 
As  soon  as  the  seed  is  matured  the  root  dies. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  only  to  gather  the 
seed,  or  better  still,  to  gather  the  flowers, 
which  will  prevent  seeding  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  they  will  disappear.  The  roots  are  of  no 
value  for  any  purpose. 

Boiling  Cauliflower. — Soak  the  heads 
tvv'o  hours  in  salt  water,  and  boil  until  they 
are  tender,  in  milk,  if  you  have  plenty  of  milk, 
if  not  water  will  answer.  Serve  the  whole 
up  withdrawn  butter,  or  cut  it  up  and  season 
richly  wi:,h  butter  and  a  little  pepper  and 
salt.  The  first  way  is  the  most  stylish  ;  the 
last  the  most  palatable,  in  either  cases  it  must 
be  well  drained. 


Tioi PEKING  Old  Files  for  Chisels,  &c. — 
Heat  the  file  gradually  to  a  cherry  red  heat, 
then  dip  in  water  about  one  inch  of  the  chis- 
el's end,  until  it  comes  to  a  black  heat,  then 
rub  with  a  rubbdr  until  you  see  a  blue  color, 
thea  quench  it  direclly. 

— ♦  ----- 

To  remove  a  film  from  a  horse's  eye,  blow, 
in  moderate  weather,  a  little  calomel  in  his 
eye  through  a  goose-quill.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  horse  from  getting  wet  for 
three  or  four  days  after. 


The  grape  crop  of  the  Lake  Erie  isUnd) 
this  \ear  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand  tons. 


They  have  "delicious  strawberries,"  and 
"nice  grapes"  of  tlie  second  crop,  in  Dan- 
ville, Virginia.  > 

Regularity  in  Feeding.— If  any  one 
principle  in  sheep  husbandry  deserves  careful 
attention  more  than  others,  it  is,  that  the  ut- 
most regularity  must  be  preserved  in  feeding^ 
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BY 


AFTER  having  been  dormant  for  a  few 
months,  it  may   not   be  amiss  again  to 
salute  you  with  an  idea  or  two  : 

A  little  chat  now  and  then, 
Is  relished  by  the  most  ot  men. 

I  have  kept  an  eye  on  the  articles  in  the 
Farmer  for  the  last  few  months,  entertain- 
ing the  hope  that  I  might  And  something  pro- 
duced by  the  cogitating  faculties  of  some  of 
your  regular  contributors,  that  would  dispel 
the  cloud  that  overhangs  and  befogs  the 
wheat  raising  theory,  and  that  would  be  cal- 
culated to  enlighten  the  minds  of  some  of 
yoiu-  humble  readers  on  the  subject ;  but  so 
far  have  not  been  able  to  glean  anything  from 
any  of  the  articles  that  would  impart  that  in- 
struction  which  is  so  eagerly  sought.  And  as  I 
am  one  of  those  unruly  spirits  that  never  rests 
salished  until  some  satisfactory  conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at,  or  at  least  a  proper  effort 
made  to  do  so,  ray  motto  is,  "  Slick  to  it 
like  bricks  to  mortar."  I  will  therefore 
humbly  endeavor  to  throw  out  a  few  hints 
that  may  perhaps  aid  in  gaining  the  desired 
end.  There  is  no  cause  without  effect,  nor  is 
there  an  effect  without  a  cause,  but  many 
efi'ects  in  nature  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 
Sterue  in  hisj  reflections  says  :  "  Universal 
nature  is  an  endless  chain  of  causes  and 
effects ;  and  as  all  parts  of  the  universe  bear 
a  relation  to  each  other,  every  motion  and 
every  event  depends  upon  a  preceding  cause, 


and  itself  becomes  the  cause  of  eflfects  which 
follow  its  action." 

Messrs.  Editors,  we  are  also  aware  that  we 
had  a  failure  in  the  wheat  crop  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years,  and  we  all  know  that  our  land 
was  quite  strong  enough  to  produce  the  crop, 
and  we  are  also  equally  aware  that  something 
caused  the  failure;  now,  the  question  is,  what 
was  that  something  ?  Is  it  worth  while  for  us 
then  to  plod  on,  in  the  old  beaten  track,  and 
talk  about  compost,  without  giving  an  analyti- 
cal description  of  v^hat  ingredients  that  com- 
post  will  impart  to  the  soil,  and  what  effect 
the  ingredients  imparted  will  have  upon  cer- 
tain crops  to  be  raised,  or  how  this  man  or 
that  man  ploughed  or  harrowed  his  ground, 
and  sowed  his  wheat. 

Had  we  not  much  better  come  to  a  dead 
halt,  and  change  the  programme,  take  time 
for  consideration,  and  examine  the  cause  that 
produced  the  effect  ? 

Was  there  a  deficiency  in  the  soil  that 
brought  about  this  effect?  If  so,  what  did 
we  add  to  the  soil  that  produced  the  perfect 
crop  we  harvested  last  season  through  our 
whole  section  of  the  country  ?  Nothing  that 
I  am  aware  of,  more  than  what  was  generally 
done,  and  yet  this  good  crop  was  produced. 
Will  we  not,  theia,  have  to  look  somewhere 
else  for  the  cause  that  produced  this  effect  ? 

The  same  author,  from  which  I  quoted 
above,  says,  that  all  vegetables  are  subject  to 
many  diseases— sometimes  they  are  covered 
with  a  white  matter  which  sticks  to  them  1  ke 
dust,  and  is  called  mildew.  This  does  not  hap- 
pen from  insects,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  from  a  stagnation  in  the  juices,  and  is  a 
beginning  of  corruption  which  attracts  insects 
and  invites  them  to  deposit  their  eggs.      Tie 
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stagnation  of  the  juices  is  the  first  stage  of 
corruption,  and  that  alone  is  sufficient  to  at- 
tract insects,  because  they  are  seen  to  swarm 
by  thousands  as  soon  as,  from  whatever  cause, 
natural  or  artificial,  the  circulation  of  juices 
in  plants  is  stopped.  This  corruption  is  no 
more  owing  to  msects  than  is  the  decay  of 
animal  substances.  We  must  look  for  the  cause 
of  it  in  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation  of 
the  juices,  which  may  be  caused  by  many  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  from  observation  it  appears  evident 
that  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  was  not 
caused  By  any  deficiency  in  the  soil,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  good  crop  was  not  pro- 
duced by  anything  that  we  added  to  the  soil, 
we  would  quite  naturally  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  disease  was  the  cause  of  it.  Now, 
what  was  the  remedy  that  brought  about  this 
desired  effect  ?  And  how  was  it  applied  ?  I 
would  suggest  that  electricity  is  a  most  pow- 
erful remedial  agent  when  applied  by  Eim 
who  governs  the  whole  universe.  1  presume 
that  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  ob- 
serve passing  events,  that  our  section  of  coun- 
try was  visited  with  more  thunder-storms 
and  more  intensely  vivid  lightning  last  sum- 
mer than  it  had  been  lor  some  years  before; 
and  that  lightning  emits  a  great  deal  of  phos- 
phorus there  can  be  do  doubt.  Now,  according 
to  the  chemical  analysis  of  Prof.  Mapes,  the 
wheat  berry  partakes  very  largely  of  this  ele- 
ment. Did  we  add  to  our  soil  the  necessary  in- 
gredients that  were  wanted  to  produce  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  to  grow  this 
universal  good  crop  throughout  this  whole 
section  of  country  ?  I  may  safely  venture  an 
answer,  and  say  no. 

The  leaves  of  all  plants  seem  to  have 
three  offices  to  perform,  that  of  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  that  of 
assisting  in  the  chemical  preparation  of  the 
sap,  and  that  of  evaporating  its  water.  Might 
not,  then,  leaves  of  the  wheat  plant  have  ab. 
sorued  that  chemical  preparation,  called  phos- 
phoric acid,  with  which  the  whole  atmosphere 
becomes  charged  during  the  prevalence  of 
thunder-storms,  and  which  the  Great  Head 
of  all  chemical  preparations  seemed  to  have 
scattered  broadcast  over  our  section  last 
season  ?  And  might  not,  also,  the  absorbtion 
of  ibis  element  by  the  plant  have  driven  out 
that  vitiated  juice  which  caused  disease,  and 
■brought  about  a  healthy  circulation  of  sap, 


that  produced  the  perfect  and  healthy  berry 
we  reap  ? 

In  order  to  strengthen  this  view  of  the  case, 
I  will  quote  from  Wesley's  Philosophy.  He 
says  that  "  electricity  exceedingly  hastens 
the  vegetation  of  plants.  Myrtle  trees, 
which  were  electriQed,  budded  much  sooner 
than  others  of  the  same  kind  and  bignes=<,  in 
the  same  greenhouse.  And  seeds,  electrified 
daily,  have  shot  up  and  grown  more  in  three 
or  four  days  than  others  of  the  same  kind,  and 
alike  in  all  other  circumstances,  have  done  in 
eleven  or  twelve  days." 

Now  we  all  know  that  our  wheat  crop,  last 
season,  ripened  from  eight  to  ten  days  earlier 
than  it  has  done  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore. We  certainly  cannot  help,  after  taking 
this  view  of  the  case,  but  be  strengthened  in 
the  belief  that  electricity  had  a  most  salutary 
influence  in  the  production  of  our  sound  and 
abundant  crop. 

The  same  author  says :  "  That  it  cures 
abundance  of  diseases,  even  the  most  stub- 
born, and  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  the  world,  but  one  of  the  noblest 
medicines  that  God  ever  gave  to  man."  He 
says:  "Asa  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  re- 
markable case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winder,  rec- 
tor of  Halstead,  in  Essex.  {If  it  is  not  taxing 
your  patience  too  much,  I  will  give  this  case 
verbatim — lengthy  as  it  is —as  it  is  very  mi- 
nutely described).  At  the  age  of  fifty-four 
years  he  was  a  stranger  to  disease,  nay,almo80 
unacquainted  with  pain  of  any  kind.  Bat  on 
Juoe  3d,  1761,  he  began  to  falter  in  his  speech. 
He  did  not  regard  it  till,  on  July  1st,  he  sud- 
denly fell  from  his  chair  by  a  stroke  of  tiie 
palsy.  When  a  little  recovered,  be  was  almost 
wholly  deprived  of  his  speech,  and  in  a  great 
measure  of  his  senses  ;  but  by  proper  medi- 
cines, he  was  in  a  few  weeks  so  tar  restored 
as  to  walk  a  little  by  the  help  of  a  cane.  In 
other  respects  be  was  as  before,  till  in  June, 
1762,  when  he  was  removed  to  Tuubridge. 
After  drinking  the  waters  six  weeks  he  was 
much  relieved,  but  a  universal  weakness  still 
remained.  He  had  also  violent  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  with  fre- 
quent vertigoes ;  worse  than  all  was  a  con- 
siant  pain  fixed  deep  in  his  breast,  with  an 
extreme  dejection  of  ppirits.  Thus  he  contin- 
ued till  the  24th  day  of  August,  when,  about 
10  o'clock  at  night,  while  he  was  asleep  in 
bed  it  began  to  thunder  violently.    The  noise 
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suddenly  awakened  him.  At  the  instant  he  felt 
a  quick,  strong  shock,  affectinw  him  all  over 
just  like  an  electric  shocks  At  the  same  time 
the  chamber  was  filled  with  lightning,  which 
left  behind  it  a  strong  phosphorus  smell.  Im- 
mediately he  felt  as  if  some  obstruction  in  his 
chest  was  suddenly  removed,  and  his  breast 
recovered  its  full  liberty  and  expansion,  the 
oppression  being  entirely  gone.  When  he 
arose  in  the  morning  he  was  in  perfect  health, 
his  head  was  quite  serene,  his  breast  easy,  and 
he  could  move  all  his  limbs  with  as  much  stead- 
iness and  agility  as  ever.  Every  paralytic 
symptom  was  gone ;  he  could  have  walked 
ten  or  twelve  miles  with  ease,  and  from  that 
very  hour  he  has  continued  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect health. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  if  such  a  wonderful 
and  miraculous  cure  can  be  effected  almost  in- 
stai^taneously,  on  the  human  body,  through 
this  agency,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  wholesome  influence  of  this  fluid, 
when  wielded  and  applied  by  Him  who  has 
created  all  and  governs  all,  may  also  prove 
beneficial  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  by  driv- 
ing therefrom  all  impurities,  and  restoring  it 
to  a  healthy  condition  ? 

"With  your  permission  and  the  approbation 
of  our  friend,  J.  B.  G.,  I  will  make  a  few  re- 
marks with  regard  to  the  repairing  of  the  In- 
dian's gun.  It  seems  that  the  Indian  did  not 
much  like  the  lun  of  paying  more  for  the  re- 
pairs of  his  gun  than  what,  in  his  estimation, 
the  whole  gun  was  worth,  after  being  repaired. 
Might  not  that  gun,  if  properly  charged,  and 
fired  in  the  right  direction,  with  precision, 
have  paid  itself  at  a  single  fire  ?  Yea,  more, 
even  ten-fold  more ;  whereas,  if  it  had  not 
been  repaired,  he  could  not  have  fired  at  all. 
The  truth  is,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  become 
successful,  and  apply  things  understandingly, 
we  must  become  acquainted  with  the  rules 
that  govern  agricultural  chemistry.  There 
are  plenty  of  instances  on  record,  where  the 
application  of  artificial  manures  have  been 
understandingly,  and,  consequently,  success- 
fully and  very  beneficially  applied. 

I  will  cite  but  one  case,  and  then  be  done, 
as  I  am  spinning  this  yarn  rather  long,  and 
may  be  tiring  your  patience.  It  is  taken 
from  "  Wariug's  Elements  of  Agriculture," 
page  263. 

Prof.  Mapes  once  purchased  some  land 
which  could  not  produce  corn  at  all,  and  by 


applying  only  such  manures  as  analysis  indi- 
cated  to  be  necessary,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  S2 
per  acre,  this,  truly,  was  a  homoepathic 
dose,  yet  mark  the  result?  the  first  year  he 
obtained  over  fifty  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre. 

The  land  has  since  continued  to  improve, 
and  is  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  State.  It  has 
produced  in  one  season  a  sufficient  crop  of 
cabbage  to  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation, 
and  $250  per  acre  besides,  though  it  was  ap- 
parently worthless  when  he  purchased  it. 
Analysis  appears  to  be  the  only  true  and 
sure  road  to  economical  farming.  Therefore, 
despise  not  seemingly  small  things,  but  prove 
all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

You  will  excuse  me  for  drawing  so  heavily 
on  different  authors.  Their  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  to  me  to  be  so  strong,  that  I 
could  not  overcome  the  temptation. 

Manhtim  township,  Nov.  10,  1871. 


WHAT  IS  SCIENCE  IN  FARMING? 


IT  is  not  unusual — perhaps  it  is  not  unnatu- 
ral— for  one  who  has  been  only  a  '"practical" 
farmer  all  his  life,  to  discourage  the  idea  that 
science  can  be  of  assistance  to  him,  and  to 
doubt  its  value.  Perhaps  his  objection  would 
be  less  if  he  appreciated  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  word.  Webster  gives  it  four  defiaitions  : 
"  (1)  Knowledge;  penetrating  and  compre- 
hensive information,  skill,  expertuess,  and 
the  like.  (2)  The  comprehension  and  under- 
standing of  truth  or  facts.  (.")  Truth  ascer- 
tained ;  that  which  is  known.  (4)  Knowledge 
duly  arranged,  and  referred  to  general  tiutha 
or  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  and  om 
which  it  is  derived." 

Now,  surely  no  farmer  will  deny  the  value 
of  knowledge— a  knowledge  of  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  must  know  how  and  when  to  per- 
form the  various  operations  of  the  farm,  and 
if  he  knows  also  the  reasons  why  they  are 
necessary,  he  will  be  better  able  to  exercise 
a  sound  judgment  concerning  them.  The 
more  penetrating  and  comprehensive  his 
knowledge  is,  and  the  greater  his  skill  and 
expertness,  the  more  cheaply  and  effectively 
will  his  work  be  done.  The  more  comprehen- 
sion and  understanding  of  the  truths  on  which 
his  success  depends,  and  of  the  facts  which 
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daily  arise  in  his  management  of  his  business, 
the  better  farmer  will  he  be.  Truth  ascer- 
tained, that  which  is  knov/n,  is  "  Book  Farm- 
ing"— that  is  to  say,  the  knowledge  that  we 
get  from  books  and  agricultural  papers  is 
nothing  more  nor  lees  than  the  recorded 
knowledge,  not  the  fancies,  of  other  people. 
It  is  an  important  item  of  the  science  of  farm- 
ing, that  seed,  in  order  to  germinate  and  pro- 
duce a  crop,  must  be  so  put  in  the  soil  as  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  growth.  This  much 
every  farmer  knovvs,and  to  this  extent  has  he 
acquired  a  scientific  understanding  of  his  busi- 
ness. The  knowledge  is  of  absolute  value  to 
him  and  to  every  other  farmer,  and  its  value 
would  not  be  at  all  lessened  if  he  were  to 
write  a  communication  to  an  editor  informing 
him  and  his  readers  of  it.  If  another  person 
were  to  write  that  because  the  germinating 
plant  comes  up  in  a  certain  way,  therefore  all 
farmers  ought  to  plant  their  grass  seed  with 
their  fingers,  always  putting  the  right  end 
uppermost,  this  would  be  neither  book  farm- 
ing nor  science,  nor  anything  else  but  mere 
fancy,  and  a  fancy  of  which  every  farmer 
would  see  the  folly. 

Now,  generations  of  men  have  been  busy 
in  investigating,  mainly  in  the  field,  every- 
thing connected  with  the  operations  of  prac- 
tical agriculture.  Little  by  little  they  have 
acquired  knowledge,  which  knowledge  has 
been  duly  arranged,  and  so  much  of  it  as  is 
well  understood  bas  been  referred  to  the  gen- 
eral truths  and  principles  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed, and  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  know- 
ledge itself  is  due  mainly  to  the  experience  of 
working  farmers ;  and  chemists  and  others, 
who  have  made  general  truths  and  principles 
the  subject  of  careful  study,  have  classified 
and  arranged  it,  and  given  it  the  form  that  is 
generally  understood  by  the  woid  '^  science." 
No  error,  no  unproved  theory,  none  of  the 
fancies  of  those  who  write  from  imagination 
rather  than  from  experience,  is  to  be  called 
either  Science  or  Book-Farming,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  so  much  of  our  agricultural 
writing  has  been  done  by  men  who  lack  ex- 
perience on  the  farm.  It  has  given  rise  to 
the  doubt  referred  to  in  our  first  paragraph, 
and  discouraged  many  of  our  best  and  most 
intelligent  workingmen  from  seeking  knowl- 
edge, where  it  is  best  to  be  found,  in  the  re- 
corded experience  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore them. 


The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  de- 
crying science  farmers  decry  knowledge,  and 
a  natural  deduction  from  their  reasoning 
would  lead  them  to  withdraw  from  the  man- 
agement of  their  farms,  because  they  have 
some  knowledge,  and  give  it  over  to  men  who 
have  none  whatever.  If  knowledge  is  essen- 
tial, and  if,  as  we  are  told  and  believe,  "  a  lit- 
tle knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  then  the 
more  knowledge  we  get,  the  better  our 
chances  will  be.  Follow  no  false  lights,  but 
let  the  lamp  of  true  knowledge  lead  wherever 
it  will. — American  Agrictdturiat. 


Potato  Flour. — Few  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  aware  of  the  demand  for 
farina,  or  potato  flour,  and  of  the  almost  un- 
limited extent  of  the  market  that  can  be  found 
for  this  product,  which  is  simply  the  dry, 
evaporated  pulp  of  the  ordinary  potato,  the 
whiter  and  more  free  from  black  specks  the 
better.  It  is  used  for  sizing  and  other  manu- 
facturing purposes,  and  with  the  aid  ot  pre- 
cipitation and  acid  is  converted  into  starch. 
In  Europe  it  meets  a  large  and  increasing  de- 
mand, in  its  primitive  state,  as  potato  flour  ; 
and  in  Lancashire  alone  20,000  tons  are  an- 
nually sold,  and  as  many  more  would  be  taken 
if  put  into  the  market.  When  calcined  it  is 
used  largely  for  silK-dressing  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  this  time  the  quotations  for  potato  farina 
in  Liverpool  is  a  little  over  four  cents  a 
pound,  while  wheat  flour  is  about  two  and 
one-sixth  cents  a  pound ;  so  that  potato  is 
worth  nearly  double  that  of  the  wheat  at  the 
present  rate.  Consignments  to  Liverpool  are 
solicited  by  the  brokers  there,  who  promise 
to  take  all  that  can  be  furnished. — Agricultural 
Report, 


Grafting  Wax.— -There  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grafting  wax  as  there  are  nur- 
serymen. One  of  the  oldest  and  most  popu- 
lar recipes  is  the  following  : — One  pound  of 
tallow,  three  pounds  beeswax,  four  pounds 
resin.  Put  into  a  kettle  and  melt  slowly  un- 
til all  the  ingredients  are  combined.  If  to  be 
used  in  the  open  air  in  cool  weather,  add  a 
quarter  to  one-half  pound  more  tallow.  Some 
persons  leave  out  the  beeswax  altogether, 
but  we  prefer  to  have  it  m,  and  always  use  it. 
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THE  TURKEY.— ^€'6ai?ris  gallo-pavo.  Linn. 

"Man,  cursed  man,  on  turkeys  preys, 
And  Christmas  shortens  all  his  days, 
Sometimes  with  oysters  we  combine, 
Sometimes  assist  the  sav'ry  wine, 
From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord, 
The  turkey  smokes  on  every  board." 

WILLOUGHY  says,  that,  in  England, 
this  bird  was  called  Turkey,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  oriaiiually 
brought  from  the  country  called  Turkey  in 
Europe,  but  his  friend  and  companion  in 
science,  Ray,  in  his  description  of  Virginia, 
states  that  "  the  colonists  there  have  wild 
t'lrkies  that  weigh  sixtv  pounds."  This  was 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  said  or  written  pro 
and  con  since  that  period,  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  turkey  orisjin,  it  seems  to  be 
conceded  by  the  best  ornitholofrical  authority, 
that  prior  to  the  discovery  of  North  America, 
the  turkey  was  altogether  unknown  to  the 
civilized  world;  and  that  it  was  originally  die- 
covered  in  the  colony  of  Virginia;  where, 
and  in  several  of  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, the  wild  turkey  still  exists. 

It  is  true  that  the  ancients,  long  before 
anything  of  either  England  or  America  was 
known,  had  a  Md^agris,  but  that  was  not  a 


turkey,  but  a  guinea-fowl ;  and  although  the 
adoption  of  this  generic  name  by  Linnffius 
may  not  have  been  the  most  proper,  still, 
from  his  time  down  to  the  present,  that  name, 
has  been  continued  by  all  orniLholoijists.  To 
whatever  size  and  weight  domestic  turkeys 
may  attain,  yet  it  is  very  probable  that  Ray's 
sixty  pound  wild  turkeys  is  an  exaggeration, 
for  Bonaparte,  the  ornithologist,  says  that  al- 
though thirty  pound  turkeys  were  not  rare, 
yet  he  only  knew  of  some  that  were  forty 
pounds,  and  gives  no  instance  of  any,  to  his 
knowledge,  beyond  that  weight. 

The  turkey,  like  the  common  fowl  (Gallus), 
is  now  known,  in  a  domestic  ctate,  over  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  all  are  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  one  species  named  at  the 
head  of  this  paptr.  A  species  called  the  Hon- 
duras turkey  [Mdeagris  ocellata),  is  said  to 
have,  or  have  had,  an  existence  in  Central 
America,  but  all  the  domestic  turkeys, 
wherever  found,  are  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  species  Gallo-pavo.  Although  domesti- 
cation has  jiroduced  some  vi  riety  in  the 
plumage  of  this  bird,  yet  they  often  return  to 
the  original  type,  and  so  nearly  represent 
the  wild  variety  that  a  novice  could  certainly 
not  tell  them  apart.    It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
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enter  into  a  description  of  the  appearance  and 
habits  of  a  fowl  that  is  so  familiar  to  our  far- 
mer readers,  because,  to  do  so,  we  might  be 
trespassing  upon  a  domain  that  has  been, 
perhaps,  more  thoroughly  explored  by  them 
than  it  has  been  by  us.  Still,  at  each  return- 
ing festive  Christmas  season,  the  turkey  be- 
comes the  subject  of  the  most  profound  and 
popular  intere:<t  throusrhout  the  entire  Chris- 
tian world,  and  deservedly  so,  for  there  is 
not  a  denizen  of  the  feathered  realm,  of  its 
magnitude,  that  is  so  rich,  delicate,  and  ten- 
der in  its  taste  and  flavor,  and  so  grateful  to 
the  human  palate  as  the  domestic  turkey.  As 
the  season  approaches  when,  above  all  others, 
we  would  suppose  the  animal  in  man  ought 
to  be  subordinated  to  the  intellectual — the 
matural  to  the  spiritual — a  sort  of  ferocity 
seems  to  pervade  all  civilized  society,  and  the 
poor  turkies,  like  the  sheep  of  old,  "  led  to 
the  slaughter,"  are  butchered  without  mercy. 
Perhaps  this  is,  in  some  measure  as  it  ought 
to  be,  or  surely  man  would  not  have  been 
created  with  a  craving  stomach,  as  the  chief 
condition  of  his  physical  existence.  "What- 
ever vegetarians  may  have  to  say  to  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  that,  literally  speaking,  "  man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone " — especially 
about  Christmas  time — however  fearful  the 
gauntlet  may  be  which  the  poor  turkey 
is  compelled  to  run,  well  may  it  have  been 
long  ago  sung — 

"  Who  would  be  a  turkey  hen  ? 
Fed  and  tattered  in  a  pen, 
Killed  and  eat  by  •  ungry  men, 
Upon  a  Christmas  day." 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  these  birds 
slaughtered  in  a  single  year  for  the  table 
would,  no  doubt,  be  an  interesting  item  to 
our  readers,  but  we  have  not  access  to  the 
facts. 

Meleagris  comes  from  the  Greek  name 
Meleagrides,  applied  to  the  two  sisters  of 
Meleager,  and  daughters  of  (Eneus  and  Al- 
thcea.  They  were  so  disconsolate  at  the  death 
of  their,  brother,  who  died  by  the  connivance 
of  his  mother,  because  he  had  in  a  contest 
killed  his  two  uncles,  that  they  refused  all 
aliment,  and  were  changed  into  birds  called 
Meleagrides,  and  from  this  mythological 
source  Linnaeus  obtained  the  generic  name 
Meleagris,  and  applied  it  to  the  turkey.  The 
specific  name  gallo-pavo,  is  a  compound  from 
Gallus,  the  common  fowl ;  and  Pavo,  the  pea- 
cock, because  the  turkey  is  supposed  to  par- 


take of  the  qualities  of  both,  in  its   external 
character  at  least. 

The  wild  turkey  is  still  occasionally  seen 
within  the  borders  of  our  county,  but  for  many 
years  has  not  bred  here,  and  its  visits  are  be- 
coming fewer  and  further  between.  E. 


DISEASES  OF  CATTLE. 

LOSS  OF  CUD  is  loss  of  appetite,  prostra- 
tion, and  general  ill-health. 

Remedies. — Give  a  warm  bran  mash,  with 
good  hay,  and  warm  water  with  salt. 

An  aloe  tincture,  made  with  brandy  and 
ginger,  is  good. 

Afterward  gire  good,  dry,  nourishing  food  ; 
and  bitter  infusions,  camomile  flowers,  hoar- 
hound,  oak  bark,  &c.,  in  beer. 

Scours,  or  Diarrhcea. — A  common  rem- 
edy is  to  boil  the  bark  of  white  oak,  white 
pine,  and  beech,  and  give  a  strong  infusion  in 
bran.  If  they  refuse  to  eat  it,  pour  it  down. 
The  oak  is  astiingent,  and  the  pine  and  beech 
soothing  and  healing. 

"WarbIiES  are  grubs,  the  eggs  of  which 
are  deposited  in  the  back  of  cattle  by  the  gad- 
fly. (Estrus  horis.)  They  are  discernible  by 
a  protuberance  or  swelling  on  the  back.  They 
may  be  pressed  out  by  the  thumb  and  finger, 
or  burnt  out  by  plunging  a  hot  wire  in  them  ; 
or  a  few  applications  of  strong  brine  will  re- 
move them. 

"Wounds  in  cattle  are  readily  healed,  when 
the  animal's  blood  is  in  good  order,  by  apply- 
ing a  salve  made  of  1  oz.  green  copperas  :  2  oz. 
white  vitriol ;  2  oz.  salt ;  2  oz  linseed  oil ;  8 
oz.  molasses.  Boil  over  a  slow  fire  15  minutes 
in  a  pint  of  urine,  and  when  almost  cold,  add 
1  oz.  oil  of  vitrol  and  4  oz.  spirits  turpentine. 
Apply  it  with  a  feather  to  the  wound,  and  a 
cure  soon  follows. 

Milk,  or  Puerperal  Fever  is  a  com- 
mon disease  with  cows  in  high  condition,  at 
the  time  of  calving.  It  may,  in  almost  every 
case, be  avoided,  by  keeping  them  in  moderate 
feed  and  flesh. 

Remedies. — Bleed  freely,  say  six  to  ten 
quarts,  according  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  then  give  one  to  one  and  a-half  pounds 
of  epsom  salts,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
beast,  to  be  repeated  in  half  pound  doses 
every  six  hours,  till  she  purges  freely. 
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Injection  should  always  be  given  when  pur- 
gatives are  tardy  in  their  operation. 

Caked  Bag  may  be  removed  by  simmering 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  bittersweet  ia  lard, 
till  it  becomes  very  yellow.  When  cool,  ap- 
ply it  to  the  swollen  uddor  once  in  eight  or 
ten  hours ;  or  wash  it  several  times  a  day  in 
cold  water. 

A  pint  of  horseradish,  fed  once  a  day,  cut 
up  with  potatoes  or  meal,  is  useful  for  the 
same  purpose. 

This  is  also  a  tonic,  helps  the  appetite,  and 
is  sood  for  oxen  subject  to  heat. 

Gakget  is  a  more  intense  degree  of  inflam- 
mation than  exists  in  caked  bag  and  sore, 
swollen  teats,  and  shows  itself  in  hard  bunches 
on  the  udder. 

The  cow  should  be  bled,  and  take  a  large 
dose  of  physic ;  then  wash  the  udder  as  in 
caked  bag. 

Repeated  doses  of  sulphur  is  a  good  reme- 
dy. Garget,  or  poke  root,  is  a  general  appli- 
cation with  farmers.  The  garget  plant  grows 
from  three  to  six  feet  high,  with  a  purple 
stalk,  and  strings  of  berries  hanging  down 
between  the  branches. 

Sorb  Teats  may  be  healed  by  rubbing 
with  goose  oil,  cream,  new  milk;  or  make  the 
same  applications  for  it  as  for  caked  bag.  The 
bag  and  teats  should  be  well  cleansed  with 
warm  soft  water,  if  to  be  followed  by  any 
ointment. 

The  following  application  is  recommended 
by  Youatt :  One  ounce  of  yellow  wax  and 
three  of  lard ;  melt  together,  and  when  cool- 
ing, rub  in  one-quarter  ounce  of  su^ar  of  lead, 
and  a  drachm  of  alum  finely  powdered. 

Warts  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  first,  on  the 
outer  skin,  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  with 
camphorated  olive  oil.  The  others  penetrate 
into  the  fiesh,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  liga. 
ture  of  fine  twine,  or  silk,  or  india-rubber 
drawn  mto  string,  and  tied  tightly  around  the 
wart,  which  falls  off  in  a  few  days. 

Remedies. — Nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic), 
applied  to  the  wart,  will  remove  it,  but  it  pro- 
duces a  sore. 
Apply  a  strong  wash  of  alum. 
Rub  with  the  juice  of  lu.lk-weed. 
Poultice  with  grated  carrot. 
Cut  off  the  wart  with  a  sharp  scissors,  when 
the  cow  is  dry.    It  will  bleed  little,  and  soon 
heal. 
Sore  Kecks  on  Working  Oxen.— These 


occur  when  worked  in  wet  weather,  or  with 
bad  yokes.  The  remedy  is,  rub  with  a  healing 
application.  The  preventive  is,  good  yokes  ; 
the  application  of  grease,  or  a  decoction  of 
white  or  yellow  oak  bark  applied  to  the 
affected  parts.  Or,  a  better  preventive  is  a 
canvass  or  leather  cap  to  protect  the  neck  en- 
tirely from  the  storm. 

The  Bite  of  Poisonous  Snakes  may  be 
cured  by  shaking  together  equal  parts  of  olive 
oil  and  hartshorn,  and  rubbing  the  wound  and 
adjacent  parts  three  times  or  four  times  a  day. 
For  a  full-grown  animal,  one  quart  of  olive 
oil  and  an  ounce  of  hartshorn  should  be  ad- 
ministered internally,  in  addition  to  the  above. 

For  Stings  of  Bees,  Hornets,  Ac- 
Apply  warm  vinegar  and  salt,  rubbing  the 
parts  thoroughly. 

For  a  Forming  Tumor.— Rub  thoroughly 
with  strong  brine,  or  a  solution  of  sal  am- 
moniac dissolved  in  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water.  If  the  tumor  comes  to  a  head,  open  it 
near  the  bottom  with  a  lancet;  or  place  a 
seton  in  it  so  as  to  admit  the  escape  of  pruru- 
lent  matter. 


KEEPING  A  THOUSAND  HENS. 

With  a  flock  of  1,000  fowls,  at  least  six  acres 
are  requisite.  Some  have  given  this  rule  :  an 
acre  to  each  hundred.  This  area  should  be 
fenced  in  with  boards  or  pickets,  and  houses 
erected  large  enough  to  accommodate  100 
fowls  for  roosting,  shelter  from  storms,  and 
laying.  It  is  not  essential  that  these  houses 
should  be  expensive,  but  they  should  face  the 
south,  and  the  fronts  should  be  partially  or 
entirely  glazed.  The  glazing  should  be  by 
sashes,  which  maj^  be  opened  easily  by  hinges 
above,  and  may  be  left  open  through  the  sum- 
mer, to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
care  of  these  houses  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
capable  person,  as  on  their  proper  manage- 
ment the  success  of  the  poultry  largely  de- 
pends. In  addition  to  the  poultry  house, 
theie  should  be  provided  numuers  of  low 
sheds,  beneath  which  the  fowls  may  take 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  from 
storms. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  vermin,  skunks,  weasels,  &c.,  to  the 
grounds,  and  one  or  more  good  dogs  should  be 
confined  within  the  enclosure,  care  being  ta- 
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ken  to  secure  dogs  which  will  not  trouble  the 
fowls,  but  which  are  good  watch  dogs,  and 
vigilant.  An  abundance  of  pure  water  is  also 
absolutely  necessary,  and  unless  a  brook  runs 
through,  or  a  pond  is  located  on  tho  land, 
water  should  be  brought  by  a  ram,  or  pnmped 
by  a  windmill  from  a  well.  Fowls  drink  a 
great  quantity  of  water,  and  it  should  be  of  as 
pure  quality  as  can  be  obtained.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  grounds  and  building  of  the 
houses  and  sheds  having  been  completed,  the 
stock  may  be  procured. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  common  dung- 
hill fowl  is  as  good  as  any,  as  we  have  proved 
completely  to  our  satisfaction.  In  selecting 
a  stock,  take  hens  from  one  to  two  years  old, 
bright  eyed,  red-combed,  clean-legged  fowls, 
as  large  and  well  formed  as  can  be  obtained. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  crower  with  the  large 
flocks,  the  breeders  being  selected  and  kept 
separate  from  the  others  ;  for  laying  purposes, 
hens  do  better  away  from  a  cock  than  with 
one,  and  if  a  number  of  male  birds  are  to- 
gether, the  fights  and  troubles  will  be  inces- 
sant. The  care  of  the  poultry  is  not  great 
after  they  are  placed  in  the  park.  The  fowls 
selected  for  breeding  purposes  should  be  kept 
in  flocks  of  twenty,  in  yards  separate  from  the 
others,  and  each  of  these  small  flocks  should 
have  a  male  bird.  These  birds  should  be  the 
vtry  best  to  be  obtained,  strong,  well-formed 
and  hardy,  and  the  cock  should  be  two  years 
old,  healthy,  strong,  and  courageous.  "We  be- 
lieve that  a  Brahma  cock,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, crossed  with  the  dunghill  fowls,  would 
get  better  and  more  marketable  chickens  than 
would  any  other  breed.  This,  however,  is  for 
the  poulterer  to  decide. — Masa-  Plowman. 


HORTICULTURE. 

PROTECTING  STRAWBERRIES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Plowman,  at  Med- 
way,  desires  to  know  the  best  methods  of 
protecting  strawberries  in  winter.  The 
strawberry  crop  has  come  to  be  so  important 
that  the  question  of  protection  is  worthy  of  a 
careful  consideration.  A  friend  of  ours,  more 
than  forty  miles  from  Boston,  sold  his  crop 
this  year  on  less  than  an  acre  and  a  quarter, 
for  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  in  the  Boston 
market.  Another  farmer  of  our  acquaintance 
took  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  for  his  crop 


the  past  summer,  and  others  received  suras 
which  seem  enormous  when  the  small  extent 
of  their  beds  is  taken  into  consideration.  "We 
know  of  no  farm  crop  which  has  paid  so  well 
the  past  season,  and  there  is,  probably,  no 
one  which  pays  so  well  year  after  year,  with 
the  exception  possibly  of  grapes.  "We  know 
of  no  one  who  has  gone  into  either  of  these 
crops  with  enterprise  and  intelligence,  and 
fail'^d.  The  labor  they  require,  though  pretty 
constant  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is 
light  and  agreeable,  and  the  market  always 
ready  to  take  all  it  can  get  at  remunerative 
prices.    "What  is  there  that  pays  better  ? 

"We  have  always  taken  the  ground  that  if  a 
farmer  in  New  England  wants  to  make  money 
he  must  adopt  some  specialty  and  stick  to  it, 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops  which  may 
be  needed  for  home  consumption,  bu*;  relying 
upon  it  for  his  money  returns.  Making  a 
specialty  of  some  one  or  two  crops,  he  be- 
comes complete  master  of  the  business  they 
involve,  studies  the  market,  and  knows  more 
of  them  than  he  possibly  could  if  they  formed 
only  a  small  part  of  a  great  miscellaneous 
farm  crop.  A  farmer  may  live  from  year  to 
year,  and  perhaps  make  both  ends  meet,  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  with  a  litttle  corn,  a 
few  potatoes,  some  grass  and  a  few  roots,  a 
few  cows  and  the  other  things  incident  to 
general  farming,  but,  after  all,  every  year 
shows  more  and  more  clearly,  that  it  is  special 
farming  that  pays.  It  need  not  be  straw- 
berries, or  grapes  or  cranberries.  Dairying, 
sheep-husbandry,  stock-raising,  market-gar- 
dening, anything  almost  that  becomes  the 
object  of  special  pride  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  will  pay,  and  pay  gener- 
ally in  proportion  to  the  ability  and  judgment 
applied  to  it.  But  if  a  farmer,  instead  of 
adopting  this  course,  does  a  little  of  every- 
thing, the  chances  are  that  he  will  have  little 
of  anything  to  sell,  and  the  result  is  that  he 
will  flnd  himself  at  the  end  of  the  year,  little 
better  off"  than  he  was  at  the  beginning. 

But  now  as  to  the  question  of  winter  pro- 
tection for  strawberries.  The  object  is  not  to 
prevent  the  ground  from  freezing,  but  to 
avoid  subjecting  the  vines  to  the  constant 
changes  of  winter,  freezing  and  thawing  al- 
ternately. If  we  were  sure  the  ground  would 
be  well  covered  with  snow  all  winter,  we 
could  get  along  without  artificial  protection. 
Now  almost  any  non-conducting  substance 
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■which  would  answer  for  raulchino;  in  summer 
will  serve  as  a  covering  for  the  vines  in  win- 
ter, care  being  talien  net  to  make  the  cover- 
insr  so  thick  as  to  smother  tl\e  vines.  Coarse 
straw  manure  is  good,  and  so  is  salt  hay 
and  old  meadow  hay  and  straw,  The  mar- 
ket gardeners  most  commonly  use  coarse  hay, 
which  they  rake  ofi  in  the  spring,  and 
B'ackup  for  another  winter's  use.  But  un- 
less care  is  used,  with  this  substance,  it  will 
add  grass  and  weed  seed  to  the  bed,  and  make 
a  great  deal  of  work  which  might  be  avoided. 
This  is  no  objection  where  strawberries  are 
grown  on  the  annual  svstem,  as  the  plants 
are  all  turned  under,  weeds  and  all,  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  off,  but  on  any  other  system  it  is 
a  serious  objection. 

To  avoid  this,  many  use  leaves,  spent  tan, 
corn-stalks,  chopped  straw  or  pine  boughs. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  leaves  are  about  the 
best  covering  to  be  bad,  and  where  there  are 
woods  near  at  hand  they  are  easily  enough 
obtained.  Pine  leaves  or  pine  needles,  as 
they  are  called,  are  most  excellent.  If  other 
leaves,  like  those  of  the  oak  and  other  decidu- 
ous trees  are  used,  they  are  sure  to  blow  off 
unless  held  in  their  place  bj'  pine  or  hemlock 
branches.  "We  know  of  nothing  better  than  a 
uniform  covering  of  two  or  three  inches  deep 
of  pine  leaves,  the  old  matted  layers  that  you 
find  in  pine  forests  half  rotten  with  age.  If 
the  bed  needs  manuring,  coarse,  light  barn- 
yard manure  that  is  full  of  straw  and  other 
litter  will  do,  but  it  will  not  do  to  apply  solid 
barn  yard  dung.  The  chances  are  it  would 
kill  the  vines. 

You  want  to  pu'  on  the  covering,  whatever 
it  is,  before  the  ground  has  frozen  very  hard, 
aiid  before  the  firet  heavy  fall  of  snow.  The 
latter  part  of  November  is  ordinarily  about 
the  time  to  apply  it.  One  advantage  of  using 
leaves  is  that  a  portion  of  them  will  settle  in 
around  the  plants  so  as  to  make  an  excellent 
mulch  for  the  bed,  when  the  covering  is  re- 
moved in  spring.  This  serves  to  keep  the 
fruit  free  from  dirt,  which  lor  some  varieties 
is  quite  important.  Capt.  Moore,  of  Concord, 
uses  hog  bristles,  we  believe,  for  protecting 
his  strawberries,  and  they  improve  the  land 
very  much.  Any  substance  of  a  similar  char- 
acter that  can  be  had  with  the  least  expense 
of  time  and  trouble  will  answer  the  purpose. 
— Mass.  Plowman. 


MARKETING,  CULTIVATION,  PRES- 
ERVATION, AND  DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE   VARIETIES  OF 
VEGETABLES. 

NO.  12. 

BY  JOHN  G.  KREIDER,  LANCASTER,  PA. 
TURNIPS. 

Tins  is  a  wholesome  and  useful  vegetable 
for  man  and  beast,  and  nighly  deserving 
of  cultivation.  It  has  become  an  extensive 
field  crop.  For  an  early  crop  sovv  the  seed 
very  early  in  spring,  in  good,  rich  soil,  broad- 
cast ;  when  the  plants  are  up,  thin  out  to  about 
four  inches  apart.  For  a  fall  crop  sow  the 
seed  late  in  summer,  exceptmg  Ruta-baga's 
or  Swedes,  which  should  be  sown  in  July. 
Keep  the  crop  well  weeded  and  the  soil  well 
stirred  between  the  rows. 

WINTERING  TURNIPS. 

Turnios  may  be  kept  perfectly  sound  until 
spring  by  taking  them  up  just  before  the  hard 
frost  sets  in.  Cut  the  leaves  off  to  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  bulb,  collect  the  latter  and  put 
them  in  a  dry  pit  or  cellar  corner,  with  straw 
and  earth  over  all.  Thus  protected  they  will 
be  found  fresh  and  perfect  till  February.  The 
Swede  will  be  fit  for  the  table  until  April; 
those  for  spring  use  can  be  pitted  out  of  doors 
in  a  dry  situation,  piling  them  in  a  conical 
form,  and  covering  them  with  three  inches  of 
straw  and  a  foot  or  ten  inches  of  earth,  which 
will  serve  as  a  protection.  When  opened  in 
spring  they  will  be  found  to  have  nearly  all 
the  flavor,  as  when  they  were  fresh  from  the 
field. 

The  following  are  the  most  valuable  varie- 
ties : 

Red  or  Purple  top  Strap-leaved. — This  variety 
is  most  valuable  for  garden  culture  and  table 
use.  It  is  a  firm,  solid  variety,  free  from 
sponginess,  of  very  handsome  appearance  ; 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  roots  are  white 
while  the  upper  portion  has  a  well  deQued 
line  of  purple. 

Parly  White  flat  Dutch  Strap-leaved.— Size 
medium,  of  quick  growth,  juicy,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality;  may  be  used  either  in  spring  or 
fall. 

Lonj  White  or  Coxo  Horn. — This  excellent 
variety  grows  very  quickly  to  good  size, 
nearly  carrot  shaped,  and  stands  half  out  of 
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the  ground ;  flesh  white,  fine  grained  and 
sweet;  tops  small  and  spreading.  It  keeps 
well,  and  is  esteemed  by  some  the  best  for 
culinary  purposes,  but  it  should  l^e  gathered 
before  frost,  as  it  injures  its  keeping  qualities. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  for  general  cultivation. 

Rata  Baga  or  Swedes  Turnip,  improved  Ame- 
rican.—Thi%  variety  is  largely  grown  for  table 
use,  and  for  feeding  to  stock  :  the  flesh  is  very 
solid  and  is  of  a  flae  quality.  Keeps  well  un- 
til summer. 

Laing''s  Improved. —  A  superior  variety, 
hardy  and  productive ;  flesh,  yellow ;  solid 
and  well  flavored. 

Sweet  German. — Bulb  six  to  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  eight  inches  in  depth  ;  in  good 
soil,  in  favorable  seasons,  is  very  regular  and 
smooth.  Ifc  retains  its  solidity  and  freshness 
until  spring. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 


A  TALL  "  WASP  "  STORY. 


OK  the  authority  of  two  persons  of  ve- 
racity, a  correspondent  of  the  Albany 
Journal  tells  this  : 

They  saw  a  wasp  riding  on  a  green  worm 
one  and  a  half  inches  long.  How  far  he  had 
ridden  they  did  not  know,  but,  after  they  saw 
him,  they  watched  him  until  he  had  ridden  all 
of  twenty-five  feet.  Occasionally  the  worm 
would  stop,  lie  motionless  as  though  he  was 
dead,  when  the  wasp,  after  a  little,  would 
spur  him  up,  and  t  leu  the  worm  would  go  on. 
The  wasp  would  keep  the  worm  in  as  direct  a 
course  as  he  could.  After  a  while  the  worm 
stopped,  and  the  wasp  dismounted,  and  quickly 
ran  and  removed  a  little  stone  or  piece  of 
ground,  about  two  inches  from  where  he  lay, 
and  then,  seizing  the  worm  by  the  head,  drew 
it  into  the  hole.  Presently  the  wasp  came 
out,  put  on  the  gravel  top  oyer  the  hole,  cov- 
ered the  stone  over,  and  seemed  to  be  getting 
ready  to  fly,  when  they  killed  him,  and  then 
dug  down  about  two  inches,  and  dug  out  the 
worm,  which  was  dead. 

Had  anything  been  related  adversely  to  the 
good  character  and  standing  of  any  man  or 
woman  in  the  community,  far  less  credible 
than  the  above  "  tall  wasp  story,"  it  would 
probably  have  been  believed,  and  also  much 
added  thereto,  without  a    peradventure   or 


doubt  of  any  kind ;  but  when  a  well-known 
factin  natural  history  is  recorded— well-known 
at  least  to  entomologists — the  matter  is  ad- 
verted to  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that 
the  thing  is  a  mere  mistake,  if  not  a  hoax, 
and  that  it  is  published  under  a  mental  pro- 
test. 

j^o  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  insects  is 
better  known,  and  perhaps  none  more  often 
observed  by  students  therein,  than  this,  that 
certain  species  of  fossorial  wasps  capture 
various  kinds  of  caterpillars,  spiders,  cicadas, 
and  other  insects,  and  p^ace  them  in  their 
nests,  in  the  ground  or  elsewhere,  as  food  for 
their  young.  These  captives  are  sometimes 
so  large  and  heavy,  that  their  captors  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  drag  them,  or  fly 
with  them  to  their  burrows,  and  when  there, 
they  sometimes  have  a  still  greater  difliculty 
to  force  them  into  their  cells.  Of  course,  the 
thing  being  new  to  the  observer  alluded  to  in 
the  above  extract,  he  has  drawn  somewhat 
upon  his  own  fancies,  in  his  reasons,  and  his 
details.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  "  worm" 
was  too  heavy  for  the  wasp  to  carry  conveni- 
ently, and  seeing  that  its  direction  in  travel- 
ing was  toward  iis  nest,  it  may  have  facili- 
tated its  progress,  in  the  only  manner 
which  a  wasp  possibly  could.  We,  in  our 
entomological  experience,  have  witnessed 
similar  efforts,  on  the  part  of  wasps,  over  and 
over  again,  but  it  does  not  follow,  because  the 
wasp  was  on  the  back  of  <he  worm,  that  it 
was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  "  taking  a 
ride."  If  the  worm  was  dead  after  it  was  ex- 
humed, it  is  very  likely  that  the  operator 
himself  killed  it  in  digging  it  out,  and  not  the 
wasp.  To  have  killed  it  would  have  defeated 
the  very  end  the  wasp  had  iu  placing  it  there. 
Th3se  wasp*^,  however,  have  the  power  of 
paralyzing  their  captives,  so  that  they  appear 
to  be  dead.  After  these  wasps  construct  a 
cell  they  deposit  an  egg,  or  eggs,  therein,  and 
before  closing  it  up,  they  provide  food  suffi- 
cient to  mature  the  young  wasp-grub,  afier  it 
is  hatched  from  the  egg ;  and  the  act  of  doing 
this,  is  what  the  writer  of  the  above  para- 
graph witnessed.  R. 


The  Best  Potato. — In  these  parts  the 
most  mealy  and  best  tasted  potato  by  all  odds 
is  the  Early  Rose.  In  New  York  they  give 
the  meed  of  praise  to  the  Peerless. 
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TO  THE  FRIENDS  AND  PATRONS  OF 
THE   FARMER. 

ANOTHER  year  is  chronicled  with  the 
things  of  the  past.  Since  our  last  annual 
j^reeting— a  year  of  almost  unprecedented 
prosperity,  mingled  with  unprecedented  ca- 
lamity to  a  portion  of  our  countrymen — we, 
locally  speaking,  have  been  reasonably  pros- 
perous during  the  year  1871,  and  compara- 
tively free  from  fire,  flood,  or  other  devasta- 
tion ;  but  a  sister  community  within  our 
national  domain,  has  been  pn-cipita'ed  from 
the  very  zenith  of  prosperity,  to  a  gulf  of  al- 
most total  ruin,  and  a  state  of  abject  poverty 
to  many  worthy  fellow-citizens.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  account  for  such  immense  calami- 
lies  to  the  human  family,  or  the  commission 
of  what  particular  sins  should  involve  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  severe  discipline,  unkss  it  be 
that  ''lie  who  holds  nations  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand,"  \i^%  permitted  it,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate to  wayward  humanity  that  "  7na«  pro- 
poses^ but  God  disposesy  There  is  one  impor- 
tant lesson,  however,  which  such  sad  events 
may  teach,  in  which  we  cannot  be  wrong  in 
our  conclusions,  and  that  is,  Of  ourselves  we 
are  nothing,  and  are  liable,  in  our  shrewdest 
human  prudence,  at  any  moment,  to  be  cast 
down  prone  to  the  dust.  It  a  so  illustrates  that 
the  human  family  is  a  unity — a  grand  inter- 
twined circle— and  that  when  any  one  part  is 
assailed  or  broken,  all  the  other  parts  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  practical  sympathy  with  it. 


This  was  most  beautifully  e^cemplitied  in  the 
prompt  material  aid  which  was  so  lavishly 
tendered  to  suffering  Chicago.  This  was 
noble,  just,  and  generous,  but  ought  not  to 
make  us  forgetful  of  the  obligations  and  the 
duties  we  owe  to  those  interests  which  are 
nearer  to  our  homes.  "  These  ought  to  be 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

Although  the  Farmer— our  little  horticul- 
tural craft— has  not  encountered  any  rocks  or 
breakers  during  the  past  year,  yet  it  still  is 
sailing  in  very  shallow  water,  and  if  our  pa- 
trons and  the  citizens  of  the  county  do  not  in- 
crease our  list  of  subscribers,  or  at  least  send 
in  the  little  amounts  due  us  for  past  subscrip- 
tions, there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may 
"  strike  a  shoal."  We  have  still  too  much 
confidence  in  the  people  of  Lancaster  county 
to  believe  that  they  will  allow  us  to  die,  or 
even  to  languish,  for  the  want  of  the  support 
necessary  to  sustain  us.  The  question  then 
is,  shall  our  hopes  be  realized?  or  shall  the 
Farmer  "  go  under,"  or  drag  out  a  precari- 
ous existence  for,  perhaps,  another  year? 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  distinguished  edu- 
cational official  of  our  State,  in  contrasting 
our  school  property  and  our  school  statistics 
with  other  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  of  equal 
or  less  wealth  and  population,  made  our  city 
and  county  appear  far  in  the  background  iu 
this  respect.  Shall  the  great  county  of  Lan- 
caster lag  hehiud  iu  all  the  interests  that  have 
for  their  ends  the  instruction,  the  informa- 
tion, and  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
elevaiion  of  our  people?  "God  forbid." 
Perhaps  a  more  equitable  estimate  of  values, 
and  a  more  just  comparison,  would  illustrate 
that  the  former  proposition  could  not  be  real- 
ized in  fact,  and  that  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
intelligent  people  of  the  county  would  prove 
the  latter  proposition  equally  short  of  the 
truth.  That  appeal  we  are  now  hopefully 
making,  and  trust  we  are  not  making  it  in 
vain. 

During  the  year  we  commenced  publishing 
illustrations  of  such  subjects  as  must  be  of  in- 
terest, value  and  instruction  to  our  readers,  a 
feature  which  we  intend,  more  elaborately,  to 
continue,  and  for  which  wc  possess  increased 
facilities,  and  which,  we  hope,  will  be  appre- 
ciated and  rewarded  by  the  community.  We 
regret  that  we  have  not  more  to  offer,  in  the 
way  of  premiums,  to  our  subscribers,  in  order 
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to  secure  their  co-operation ,  but  we  think  that 
they  ought  to  be 

"Unbiased  by  bribery  and  unbought  by  gain," 

in  a  matter  that  relates  to  their  own  moral, 
intellectual  and  physical  status,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Oa  an  examination  of  our  table 
of  contents,  it  will  be  found  that  we  have 
£;iven  information,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
on  over  four  hundred  and  sixty  different  sub- 
jects during  the  year  1871,  and  that  we  have 
furnished  iioo  hundred  and  forty-six  pages  of 
readmg  matter,  with  nine  illustrations,  fnd 
all  this  for  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty  Jive  cents.  Farmers,  workiugraen  and 
citizens  in  general,  after  a  year  of  prosperity, 
a  genial  season  is  approaching  when  the 
heart-strings  and  purse-strings  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian world  are  expected  to  open  with  more  or 
less  liberality— accordingly  as  6^0^  hath  given 
— but,  in  your  givitig,  be  sure  to  reme  nber  the 
Lancaster  Farmer,  and  accept  our  wishes 
that  you  may  enjoy  a  "  merry  Christmas  day,''^ 
and  many  of  them. 


MEETING   OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Society  met  Monday,  November  0th,  and  in 
th'i  absence  of  (he  chairman,  Levi  S.  Reist 
was  called  to  the  chair.  Minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  Wm.  McComsey  and  John  A. 
Erben  were  elected  members  of  the  society. 

The  chair  having  invited  members  to  ex- 
press their  views  upon  the  condition  of  the 
crops,  Levi  Grofl'  set  forth  his  contempt 
for  the  Sandford  corn. 

Johnson  Miller  had  also  planted  of  the 
Sandford  corn,  and  considers  it  a  very  poor 
kind.  This  last  year  he  grew  about  fifteen 
acres  of  corn,  and  prior  to  planting  the  crop 
had  put  about  one  hundred  bushels  of  lime 
upon  the  acre  and  plowed  it  under.  Some 
of  it  he  spread  upon  the  ground  when  it  was 
plowed,  and  there  the  crop  was  noticeably 
better.  Intead  of  having  put  the  lime  upon 
the  sod  and  plowing  it  under,  had  he  spread 
the  lime  upon  the  top  when  plowed,  he 
believes  his  crop  would  have  been  larger. 

iJaniel  Schmeych  desired  to  know  if  it  would 
pay  to  apply  manure  to  strawberries  after 
they  are  planted. 


John  B.  Erb  does  not  believe  it  will  pay. 

Levi  S.  Reist  has  never  had  much  faith  in 
foreign  fertilizers,  as  he  believed  they  would 
not  pay. 

John  B.  Erb  does  not  believe  that  lime 
should  be  added  to  compost  heaps,  where  the 
material  of  which  the  compost  heap  is  formed 
is  manure,  f  r  he  believes  this  causes  ammo- 
nia to  escape.  Where  green  vegetables  are 
added  to  the  compost  pile,  lime  aids  these  in 
rotting,  and  is  so  far  useful. 

S.  S.  Rathvon  presented  to  the  society,  in. 
behalf  of  Dana  Graham,  a  copy  of  Mombert's 
History  of  Lancaster  county,  and  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor,  which  was 
adopted. 

John  B.  Erb  has  been  experimenting  with 
chicken  manure.  He  finds  that  when  lime  is 
added  to  it  the  ammonia  evaporates,  but  by 
next  adding  dry  dust  all  the  ammoniacal 
strength  becomes  absorbed,  and  thus  the 
strength  of  the  manure  is  retained.  He  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  the  oppressive  smell 
usual  about  henneries  is  one  cause  of  the 
chicken  disease. 

S.  P.  Eby,  Esq.,  coincides  with  Mr.  Erb  in 
his  observations  as  to  the  evaporation  of  am- 
monia  from  chicken  manure. 

John  B.  Erb  believes  it  would  retain  the 
strength  of  horse  manure  if  dry  earth  would 
be  cast  upon  it  upon  any  occasion  when  it  be 
perceived  that  the  ammonia  is  beginning  to 
evaporate.  He  also  detailed  his  opinion  of 
"  Sheldon's  tree  and  fruit  invigorator  "  as  be- 
ing a  wash  of  some  benefit.  It  is  a  wash  to  de- 
stroy insects,  but  when  it  be  claimed  that  it 
proves  destructive  to  the  curculio  likewise, 
then  he  believes  its  claim  to  be  too  high,  for 
nothing  in  his  experience  seems  effective  in 
removing  this  pestiferous  king  of  the  insect 
tribes.  However,  though  utility  may  accrue 
in  the  use  of  these  far  famed  washes  for  fruit 
trees,  it  is  exceedingly  problematical  if  they 
at  all  pay  the  cost  to  the  pomologist.  He  in- 
clines to  the  skeptical  side  of  this  question. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  society 
in  the  future  punctually  organize  at  1  o'clock, 
and  that  a  fine  of  twenty-five  centsbe  imposed 
upon  all  delinquents  failing  from  this  day  to 
report  at  that  hour. 

After  the  members  had  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  fruit  testing,  the  society,  on  mo- 
tion, adjourned. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURAL 
REPORr. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  proceedings  of 
our  State  Society  has  been  published,  and  is 
on  our  table.  It  is  a  royal  octavo  of  581 
pages,  and  contains  the  proceedings  of  that 
Society  from  January,  18G4,  to  January,  1871, 
and  of  the  '*  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  So- 
ciety "  for  1870  and  lf<71  ;  with  twenty-three 
full  page  plates,  illustrating  the  choicest  stock 
of  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  and  fruits  ;  in- 
cluding six  pages  of  insects,  containing  nine- 
ty-six figures.  Among  its  contents  are  the 
constitutions  and  lists  of  members  of  the  two 
societies,  addresses,  and  other  papers  relating 
to  the  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Western  Exprrimental  Farms. 
Also,  papers  descriptive  of  the  figures  illus- 
trated on  the  plates,  besides  a  vast  amciunt  of 
useful  matter  to  the  farmer,  husbandman, and 
fruit  grower,  as  well  as  the  community  at 
large. 

The  proceedings  of  the  "  Fruit  Growers' 
Society  "  is  also  published,  and  bound  sep- 
arately, including  five  plates ;  and  provision 
has  been  made  to  place  a  copy  in  the  hands 
of  each  member.  Our  space  is  too  limited  for 
a  fuller  notice,  or  to  make  any  extracts  from 
the  work  at  present ;  but  we  hope  to  do  so  on 
some  future  occasion. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MESSRS.  EDITORS:  As  the  weather  out 
of  doors  is  very  boisterous,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  mind  of  a 
person  in-door- ,  I  will  make  an  effort  to  dispel 
this  gloom  by  striking  up  a  little  talk  with  you 
at  a  distance,  through  the  agcncy'of  that  gum- 
my fiuid,  called  ink.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  will  meet  with  your  approbation  ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  will  ri.»k  it  any  how,  and  try  to 
drive  dull  care  away.  I  will  select  for  the 
subject  a  few  sentences  that  were  brought  to 
my  notice  in  the  last  Farmek.  I  will  do  this 
with  the  most  kindly  and  friendly  feelings, 
and  with  the  entertainment  of  the  hope  that 
I  may  give  no  clFense. 

We  are  told  in  the  last  Farmer  that  wheat 
is  the  stall' of  life  of  the  human  family,  and 
that  the  description  of  its  mode  of  growth  is 
inexhaustible. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  a  full-blooded  Hi- 


bernian, fresh  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  with  a 
face  as  full  of  rotundity  and  sparkling  glow 
as  the  unclouded  full  moon  itself,  would  very 
frankl}'  say  (frankness  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  national  characturistics  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple), that  potatoes  and  whiskey  are  life  itself. 
Now,  standing  between  the  two  and  assumiag 
the  position  of  moderator,  I  would  say,  that 
by  adding  wheat,  whiisky,  and  potatoes  to- 
gether, and  now  and  then  iutenuixing  them 
with  some  other  little  dainties,  such  as  beef 
steak,  etc.,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  pure 
atmosphere,  such  as  we  are  very  highly  fa- 
vored with,  the  human  family  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  along  without  a  staff  up  to  the 
time  of  decrepit  old  age,  if  they  are  fortu- 
nate enough  not  to  be  crippled  by  some  ac- 
cident that  may  befall  them. 

We  will  pause  for  a  moment,  and  examine 
the  inexhaustibility  of  the  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  plant.  Now,  what  is 
necessary  to  grow  this  plant?  I  would  an- 
swer, in  the  first  place,  a  proper  tillage  of  the 
soil,  with  whatever  implements  or  in  what- 
ever manner  that  tillage  may  be  brought 
about,  is  a  matter  of  very  minor  importance, 
so  that  it  is  only  thoroughly  done.  In  the 
second  place,  to  sow  a  proper  quantity  to  the 
acre,  say  from  H  to  2  bushels  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  our  soil ;  poor  soil  re- 
quiring, at  the  lowest  calculation,  one-half 
bushel  more  to  the  acre  than  rich  soil  will  ; 
and  also  to  sow  in  good  season,  say  from  the 
10th  to  the  20th  of  September,  iu  our  locality, 
and  even  later,  if  the  soil  should  not  be 
sufficiently  moist  to  cause  the  grain  to  ger- 
minate speedily,  and  put  forth  healthy  shoots, 
of  all  of  which,  observation  and  experience 
must  enable  us  to  judge. 

In  the  third,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  the 
least,  place,  mark  you,  now  comes  the  sticking 
point,  of  which  the  most  of  us  must  plead  igno- 
rance :  Agricultural  chemists  tells  us,  that  ac- 
cording to  analysis,  the  wheat  plant  and  berry 
contains  the  following  organic  compound : 
water,  woody  fibre, starch,  gum, sugar,  gluten, 
albumen,  segurain  and  fatty  matter;  and  also 
gives  the  amount  of  inorganic  matter  removed 
from  the  soil  by  the  production  of  the  crop 
such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
iron,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  clorine 
and  silica. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  ingredients  of  which 
the  straw  and  wheat  are  composed,  and  also 
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the  ingredients  that  are  necessary  to  be  in  the 
soil,  in  order  to  produce  the  crop.  Now  the 
next  thing  for  us  to  know,  is  when  any  of 
these  ingredients  are  exhausted,  and  replace 
them,  and  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  gain 
that  knowledge  is  by  analyzing  the  soil. 

I  apprehend  that  our  friend  R.,  as  well  as 
myself,  would  be  unequal  to  the  task,  and 
that  we  would  consider  ourselves  Uo  old  to 
put  ourselves  down  to  hard  study  in  order  to 
become  proficients  in  this  branch.  The  old 
adage  is,  that  an  open  confession  is  good  for 
the  soul,  and  we  may  as  well  acknowledge 
the  corn.  I,  for  my  part,  am  open  to  convic- 
tion, as  the  criminal  said,  when  he  stood  be- 
fore the  bar. 

Hence  the  necessity  and  great  utility  of  the 
establishment  of  more  agricultural  schools, 
where  farmers'  sons  may  be  taught  those 
scientific  principles  that  will  enable  them  to 
apply  things  understandingly. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  above  in- 
gredients may  be  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  through  an  atmospheric  influence 
over  which  we  can  have  no  coutrel. 

Now,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  description  of  the  mode  of  growing  the 
wheat  crop  is  inexhaustible,  then  I  have  gain- 
ed my  point.  If  not,  I  will  feel  myself  under 
many  obligations  to  my  friend  R.  to  correct 
me,  and  point  out  wherein  I  have  failed. 

Manheim  twp.,  Nov.  14,  1871. 


THE  MAGIC  WAND. 

THE  words  of  the  old  naturalist  are  no  ex- 
aggeration—where there  is  no  water  there 
is  no  life.  It  fills  the  veins  of  our  great  mother, 
Nature,  and  there  is  no  plant  and  no  living 
being  that  can  exist  a  moment  without  the 
needful  supply.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
man's  structure,  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  consists  of  water;  and,  if  a  vegetable 
star-jelly,  or  a  medusa,  be  dried,  there  re- 
mains barely  enough  to  attest  its  former  exist- 
ence. Mosses  and  algre,  with  the  great  host 
of  infusoria,  suspend  their  existence  when 
water  is  no  more  at  hand,  and,  with  the  first 
tiny  rain-drop,  they  revive  and  resume  their 
joyous  existence. 

Hence  the  universal  worship  of  the  benefi- 
cent element  and  its  all-importance  in  every 
myth    and   every  faith.    All    things,  taught 


Thames,  of  Miletus,  have  been  born  of  water ; 
acid  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty  "  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  The  gods  of 
India  are  floating  meditatively  upon  the  leaves 
of  gigantic  water-roses,  and  the  sroddess  of 
beauty  arose  in  matchless  perfection  from  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  Even  the  church  sancti- 
fies the  pure  element  as  the  emblem  of  spir- 
itual regeneration. 

It  is  not  strange ,  therefore ,  that  from  time  im- 
memorial pure  water  should  have  been  soui.ht 
for  with  eagerness,  and  that,  hence,  springs 
were  worshipped  and  honored  far  above  lakes 
or  rivers.  There  was  no  sacrd  fane  known  to 
the  ancients,  which  lacked  the  symbolic  spring 
by  its  side,  and,  even  where  the  pure  foun- 
tain arose  in  her  capricious  wilfulness  from 
the  briny  deep,  the  precious  gift  was  duly 
appreciated.  The  ruins  of  a  temple  built 
over  such  a  spring,  bubbling  up  from  the 
Mediterranean,  still  are  seen  near  Corinth, 
and  midway  in  the  Rhine  stands  to  this 
day  a  Roman  structure  protecting  a  simi- 
lar spring.  The  river-god  ever  dwelt  at 
the  plav'e  where  it  gushed  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  thence  it  poured 
down  its  rich  blessings,  making  all  the  lands 
it  touched  witn  its  life-giving  waters  to  bloom 
and  bear  in  abundance.  Dragons  and  sacred 
serpents  watched  over  the  purity  of  favored 
springs  that  brought  health  and  life  to  suffer- 
ing men,  and  the  "  still  waters  "  of  German 
races,  drawn  secretly  at  Easter  and  Christmas 
for  mysterious  purposes,  were  ever  obtained 
from  f^prings  alone.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
a  great  poet  should  have  loved  to  dwell  by 
the  side  of  that  most  famous  of  all  springs, 
which,  born  far  beneath  the  mountain's  side, 
bursts  forth  all  of  a  sudden  into  a  cascade, 
and  filling  a  vast  basin  with  its  stormy  flood, 
foams  at  once  a  mighty  stream  into  the  rich 
plains  beneath. 

Great  is  the  love  of  the  favored  children  of 
our  earth,  to  whom  water  is  given  in  abund- 
ance ;  but  greater  far  the  gratitude  of  those 
who,  in  the  midst  of  Nature's  richest  gifts,  iu 
the  tropics  or  surrounded  by  fearful  deserts, 
are  left  for  months  without  the  refreshing 
element.  Who  can  describe  the  delight  with 
which,  in  equatorial  lands,  the  first  drops  of 
the  early  rains  are  hailed  by  men,  who  have 
for  months  been  compelled  to  live  upon  the 
repulsive  water  of  pools  and  morasses?  And 
what  can  equal  the  almost  delirious  joy  with 
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which  the  wanderer  in  the  Sahara,  after  days 
of  cruel  sufTeriug,  rushes  up  to  the  precious 
Bpriujj;  and  cools  the  parched,  shrivelled  pal- 
ate with  the  ineffably  sweet,  cool  fluid?  Well 
ea^s  the  Arab,  in  his  proverb,  therefore  :  "All 
the  treasures  of  the  earth  are  not  equal  to  a 
drop  of  water  I" 

Fortunately,  lands  without  water  on  this 
beautiful  earth,  and,  even  v/here  apparently 
the  want  is  greatest,  help  is  easy  and  ready 
at  hand.  'There  is  an  ocean  beneath  our 
feet,'  had  the  Touariks  of  Africa  said  with  in- 
stinctive truth  for  many  a  generation  ;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  French  in  Algeria  reached 
the  S  ihara,  than  they  began  sinking  artesian 
wells,  and  the  desert  now  literally  blooms 
forth  as  the  rose.  The  Great  American  Des- 
ert on  our  maps  will,  in  like  manner,  soon 
become  a  misnomer,  as  by  similar  means 
water  is  brought  to  light  everwhere,  and  rich 
crops  are  raised  where  a  few  years  ago  sterile 
plains  and  alura-flelds  spoke  of  nothing  but 
solitude  and  starvation. 

But  even  more  favored  regions  are  rarely 
content  with  nature's  supply,  and  long  for  a 
greater  abundance  of  the  precious  element, 
lu  days  of  old,  when  science  was  but  an  in- 
fant, and  instinct  hsid  to  take  the  [.lace  of 
knowledge,  the  gods  alone  were  deemed  pow- 
erful enough  to  allure  the  hidden  spring  from 
its  dark  home  to  the  bright  light  above.  But 
why,  in  all  cases,  gods  and  men  alike  should 
have  accomplished  the  miracle  by  the  aid  of 
a  rod,  has  never  yet  been  ascertained.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact,  from  the  days  of  ancient 
Greece  to  our  own.  When  new-born  Zeus 
had  no  water  for  his  first  bath,  Ehea  struck 
the  Arcadian  Mimntain  with  her  staff,  and  an 
ample  spring  burst  forth  at  her  command. 
At  another  time,  Bacchus  knocks  his  thyrsus 
against  the  earth,  and  water  gushes  out  at 
once;  Poseidon,  to  gratify  the  fair  daughter 
of  Danaos,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  hurled 
his  trident  dovvu,  and  the  triple  Lerna^an 
springs  refreshed  the  parched  lands  of  Argos. 
In  eastern  Persia,  the  great  Jenyeed  eleft  the 
earth  with  his  golden  sword  to  conjure  up  a 
livinji  spring ;  and  Balder,  the  white  god  of 
Scandinavia,  saved,  in  the  same  manner,  his 
despairing  army  from  a  miserable  death  by 
calling  forth  a  spring  during  the  very  heat  of 
the  battle. 

God-like  heroes  and  priests,  favored  with 
powers  from  on  high,  repeated  these  miracles. 


Moses  struck  the  rocky  sides  of  Sinai  with  his 
rod  anc  "  water  came  out  of  it;"  and  the  Cith- 
ollc  Church  has  numerous  legends  of  like  char- 
acter, from  the  well  even  now  seen  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Mamertine  prison,  which  furnish- 
ed St.  Peter  miraculously  the  water  for  the 
baptism  of  his  keeper  and  his  companions,  to 
the  Spanish  saint  of  a  few  years  ago,  who 
pushed  a  branch  of  a  tree  into  the  parched 
ground  and  saw  living  waters  gush  forth  from 
the  hole. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that, 
from  of  old,  men  must  have  known  how  to 
discover  hidden  waters.  Moses,  no  doubt, 
learned  the  art  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  which  he  acquired;  and  from  the 
same  source  the  Greeks  obtained  il,  for  Dan- 
aos, who  opened  fifty  springs  in  thirsty  Argos, 
and  was  hence  called  the  Giver  of  Water, 
came  from  Egypt.  But  of  all  nations  on  earth, 
the  Etruscans  were  beyond  comparison  the 
masters  of  this  mysterious  art.  They  had 
special  spring  finders  (aduilegi),yfh.o  eujoyea 
many  privileges  and  were  highly  esteemed ; 
the  few  reforences  made  by  ancient  writers 
to  their  manner  of  proceeding  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  possessed  a  surprising  knowl- 
edge of  ecology,  and  hid  under  mystic  forms 
a  truly  scientific  method.  Their  art,  however, 
was  early''  lost,  and  already  in  the  days  of 
Cassiodorus,  African  masters  were  sent  for  to 
find  springs  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome ;  but 
they  judged  only,  as  our  Indians  do  to  this 
day,  from  the  appearance  of  the  surface,  the 
abundance  of  certain  plants,  the  absence  of 
dew,  or  the  early  melting  of  snow. 

About  a  thousand  years  ago,  however,  the 
rod,  as  a  magic  wand,  began  once  more  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  search  after 
water.  It  was  commonly  a  forked  branch, 
cut  with  certain  solemn  ceremonies  from  a 
hazel-bush;  the  two  ends  were  seized  by  the 
hands  of  the  gifted  owner,  holding  the  rod  on 
a  level  with  the  ground  as  high  as  the  breast, 
and  whatever  precious  metals  or  pure  water 
are  hidden  underground,  there  the  rod  would 
bend  and  twist,  and,  if  resisted,  even  break 
off  short.  From  the  fourteenth  century  to  our 
own  this  divining  rod  has  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  sure  means  of  discovering 
water,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  large 
numbers  of  men,  in  all  countries  of  the  earth, 
who  have  used  the  rod,  have  found  springs 
where  they  were  before  neither  known  nor 
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suspected.  The  question,  however,  remains 
open  whether  their  physical  organization  was 
not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the 
isame  end  without  the  rod.  For  it  is  certain 
that  now  and  then  men  are  peculiarly  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  power  to  feel  the 
presence  of  water.  Bleton,  a  native  of 
Dauphiue,  and  a  simple  shepherd,  noticed 
that  he  always  felt  sick  when  seated  upon  a 
large  stone,  and  even  when  coming  near  it. 
The  stone  was  moved  to  another  place,  and, 
behold,  the  attack  ceased,  but  returned  as 
soon  as  he  approached  the  place  where  it  had 
been  lying. 

Some  sourciers,  as  the  men  of  the  rod  are 
called  in  southern  France,  heard  of  it,  dug 
there,  and  discovered  a  powerful  spring. 
Thereupon  Bleton  traveled  through  his  na- 
tive province  and  the  adjoining  regions  in 
search  of  water ;  whenever  he  came  near  a 
subtarranean  supply,  he  felt  an  oppression 
near  the  heart,  which  was  followed  by  violent 
tremblings ;  his  legs  shook,  his  hands  sunk 
down  helpless,  the  pulse  slackened,  and  fre- 
quently he  fainted  away.  Nevertheless  he 
employed  the  divining-rod,  and  during  his 
lifetime,  even  the  great  masters  of  sciences, 
who  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  case,  were 
doubtlul  as  to  the  power  of  the  magic  wand. 

A  far  more  remarkable  case,  however, 
which  forever  ended  the  prestige  of  the  di- 
vining-rod, was  that  of  Paramelle,  a  French 
priest  of  southern  France,  who  added  to  a 
peculiar  natural  gift,  profound  study  and  ex- 
tensive research.  His  tame  soon  spread  far 
and  near,  the  government  prevailed  upon  him 
to  abandon  his  sacred  office  and  to  become  a 
national  benefactor.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  this  remarkable  man  traveled  through 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  was  received 
everywhere  with  enthusiasm,  now  looked 
upon  by  the  ignorant  with  awe  as  a  magician, 
and  now  worshiped  by  the  superstitious  as  a 
saint.  He  went  on  horseback,  dressed  in  the 
simple  garb  of  his  profession,  examinmg  the 
soil,  studying  the  landscape,  and  then,  with 
unerring  accuracy,  poin'^ing  out  the  place 
where  springs,  water-courses,  and  subterra- 
nean lakes,  would  be  found.  Over  ten  thou- 
sand springs  were  thus  opened,  furnishing 
suflering  provinces  an  ample  supply,  and  be- 
stowing rich  blessings  upon  a  great  kingdom. 

While  the  simple,  benevolent  priest  never 
used  the  rod,  nor  accepted  a  reward,  we  learn 


that  in  our  enlightened  country  the  raagic 
wand  and  its  mysticisms  are  coming  to  honor 
once  more.  Of  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
oil-wells  bored  in  Pennsylvania,  we  are  told 
that  one  thousand  at  least  were  located  by  di- 
viners with  a  divining-rod,  or  with  a  pendu- 
lu;ii  made  of  a  deer-skin  bag  enclosing  a  ball 
of  musk,  or  by  spiritualists  fallmg  into  trances 
and  executing  spasmodic  evolutions  when 
they  felt  the  iofluence  of  the  spots  to  be  se- 
lected !  Surely,  when  we  hear  such  accounts, 
when  we  read  of  the  divining  needle  used  by 
Tartars,  pointing  to  cabalistic  signs  and  thus 
foretelling  the  future,  and  compare  this  with 
our  planchette,  and  when  tlie  witchcraft  of~ 
He  Drew  days  is  found  to  have  foreshadowed 
in  every  feature  the  exploits  of  modern  rap- 
pers— we  may  well  doubt  the  superiority  of 
our  civiliza,tion. — Ajypletoti's  Journal. 


CULTURE  OF  FOKEST  TREES. 

Whatever  advantage  may  be  presented  in 
the  culture  of  American  forest  trees,  as  con- 
nected with  their  valuable  shade  or  the  beauty 
that  they  contribute  to  the  laudscape,  they 
have  still  a  claim,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
from  the  valuable  fruit  that  they  afford. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
chestnut  tree,  from  this  latter  object,  has  not, 
until  within  a  few  years,  presented  much  in- 
ducement to  those  who  have  the  facilities  for 
its  propagation.  The  length  of  time  required 
for  rearing  a  tree  of  this  species,  to  such  a 
period  that  it  may  produce  fruit  of  aoy  value, 
has  hitherto  been  considered  so  great,  that 
few  have  regarded  the  enterprise  a  paying 
one — for  to  be  obliged  lo  wait  some  20  or  25 
years  for  the  fruit,  after  planting,  would  seem 
to  ofler  but  little  inducement  to  the  cultivator. 
Experience,  however,  has  latterly  shown  that 
the  bopes  of  the  cultivator  are  now  brought 
within  a  much  more  moderate  compass.  Since 
the  grafting  of  the  Spanish  chestnut  on  the 
American  stock  has  been  found  to  be  a  com- 
plete success,  the  culture  of  the  chestnut  for 
its  fruit  has  been  tried  so  frequently  and  with 
almost  universal  success,  that  no  one  now 
doubts  its  practicability. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree  obtained  in  this  way 
may  even  be  obtained  in  less  time  than  that 
from  ordinary  orchard  trees,  as  that  from  the 
apple  and  the  pear. 
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I  have  seen  small  stalks,  taken  from  our 
timber-land  and  grafted,  accumulating  tops, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  would  present  a  quan- 
tity of  well-filled  burrs,  and  containing  nuts 
three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  ordinary  ones 
found  in  our  fields  and  woodlands.  The  size 
of  the  nut,  itself,  offers  agreat  inducement  for 
its  cultivation.  Within  a  few  years  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  for  examining  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  the  grafts  before  named. 
These  have  been  examined  in  different  stages 
of  development,  produced  in  from  one  to  five 
or  six  years,  and  in  the  latter  periods  they 
had  attained  a  size  suflScient  to  bear  chestnuts 
that  would  well  pay  for  gathering. 

My  attention  was  in  one  instance  directed 
to  a  stock  which  was  just  in  the  progress  of 
one  season's  growth.  At  the  time  of  exami- 
nation it  was  the  first  fall  month.  There  was 
a  burr  then  develooed  on  the  graft;  and  I  was 
afterward  informed  that  at  the  proper  season 
two  nuts  of  good  size  were  taken  from  the 
burr. 

The  grafts,  in  all  the  instances  examined, 
had  developed  rapidly,  presenting  thrifty 
trees,  having  all  good,  healthy-looking  stocks. 
I  was  afterward  presented  with  a  number  of 
the  nuts,  by  the  gentleman  on  whose  premises 
they  had  grown.  These  were  all  of  a  size 
and  quality  to  compare  with  the  ordinary  nuts 
as  above  represented,  and  the  tlavor  was 
equal  to  the  best  that  1  have  seen,  whether 
eaten  raw,  boiled  or  roasted. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  West  Chester  I 
have  for  several  years  past  visited  a  grove  of 
chestnut  trees  which  are  all  now  in  thrifty 
bearing  condition.  The  site  selected  for  this 
grove  is  a  patch  of  stony  land,  which  was  in 
fact  so  full  of  rocks  and  stones  as  to  be  worth 
little  for  plow-land  ;  but  here  the  trees  not 
only  flourished,  but  grew  rapidly— and  the 
harvest  of  nuts  is  now  annually  regarded  as 
one  of  the  crops  toward  which  the  family 
look  with  increasing  interest. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  small  expen- 
diture of  labor  for  such  a  crop,  and  the  many 
instances  in  which  suitable  land  may  be  pro- 
cured without  interfering  with  other  valuable 
cultivation,  it  is  believed  that  its  culture  of- 
fers many  inducements. — Practical  Farmer. 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION. 

In  March  last,  a  well  known  Detroit  chem- 
ist, assisted  by  two  seriously  inclined  and 


science-loving  gentlemen,  resolved  to  make  a 
number  of  experiments  to  test  the  worth  of 
this  talk  about  spontaneous  combustion,  and 
their  experiments  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  every  reader. 

They  first  took  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
which  had  once  formed  a  part  of  a  sheet,  and 
which  had  been  used  until  quite  threadbare, 
and  smeared  it  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  An 
old  chest  was  placed  in  the  loft  of  a  store 
room  back  of  the  drug  store,  a  piece  of  sine 
over  it,  another  piece  under  it,  and  then  the 
chest  filled  with  paper  and  rags,  and  this  piece 
of  cloth  placed  in  the  centre.  Although  the 
room  was  not  a  light  one,  and  the  weather 
cold,  in  eight  days  there  was  such  a  smell  of 
fire  about  the  trunk,  and  the  chances  so  good 
for  a  conflagration  within  it,  that  the  contents 
were  emptied. 

An  examination  showed  that  the  fibre  of 
the  oil-cloth  had  untwisted  and  shrivelled  up, 
and  that  the  rag  looked  as  if  it  had  been  held 
too  near  a  hot  blaze.  In  April,  when  the  rays 
of  the  sun  were  stronger,  a  pair  of  painter's 
overalls,  literally  covered  with  paint  and  oil, 
were  rolled  up,  a  handful  of  shavings  placed 
inside,  and  these  were  crowded  in  next  to  the 
roof-boards  of  the  loft.  The  experiment  was 
not  a  week  old,  when,  during  one  warm  after- 
noon, a  smell  of  smoke  alarmed  a  workman 
in  the  next  room,  and  he  found  the  overalls 
burning,  and  so  tinder-like  was  the  cloth  that 
it  had  to  be  crowded  into  a  pail  of  water  to 
prevent  total  destruction. 

During  the  hot  weather  of  last  month,  a 
handful  of  old  cotton  rags,  in  which  two 
matches  were  placed,  but  which  were  not 
smeared  with  oil,  or  other  matter,  were 
placed  in  a  tin  box  and  hung  up  in  the  loft,  a 
tear  window  allowing  the  afternoon  sun  to 
shine  directly  on  the  box  for  several  hours. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  the  chem- 
ist took  down  the  box,  and  found  the  contents 
to  consist  of  nothing  but  a  puff  of  black  cin- 
ders, which  flew  ail  over  as  the  lid  was  lifted. 
Ilavin^  a  vacant  corner  in  his  brick  wood- 
house  at  home,  the  chemist  took  the  trunk  up 
there,  where  there  was  no  danger  of  burning 
a  building.  He  tilled  the  trunk  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  rag-bag,  and  then  smeared 
one  with  benzine,  and  threw  it  in  last  of  all. 
The  trunk  was  shut  tight,  everything  cleared 
away  from  its  vicinity,  and  he  commenced 
watching.  One  day  the  family  came  home  to 
find  a  few  ashes  marking  the  place  where 
the  trunk  stood,  while  the  bricks  above 
and  around  were  badly  stained  with  smoke. 
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REVIEW  OF  MARKETS. 


NEW  YOKK  CATTLE  MAKKET. 


New  York,  Nov.  20  —Cattle  dull,  but  firm  at 
92:;13c;  receipts,  7,400  head.  Sheep  heavy  and 
quality  poor  at  4?.G4C.  Lambs,  Hfatfc;  receipts, 
35,000  head.  Hogs  firm;  live,  $()a6  50;  dressed, 
6ia7  ;  receipts,  28,0C0  head. 

« 

PHILADELPHIA  CATTLE  MAKKET. 


Monday,  Nov.  20. — The  inclement  weather  to- 
day had  a  most  deprepsing  effect  upon  business  in 
all  descriptions  cf  beef  cattle,  and  the  volume  of 
trade  was  considerably  below  the  average.  We 
quote  choice  at  6ia7c,  fair  to  good  at  5a6c,  and 
common  at  34a4.\c.  The  receipts  reached  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,900  head,  many  of  which  at  the 
close  of  business  remained  in  the  pens  unsold. 

Covins  AND  Calves  were  not  much  sought  after, 
but  prices  were  steady  ;  sale*  of  sijringers  at  $40a 
45,  and  fre^^h  cows  at  $45a55.      Eeceipts,  150  head. 

Sheep  did  not  attract  much  attention  of  the  trade, 
but,  with  a  diminished  supply,  last  week's  figures 
were  maintained.  Sales  of  'air  and  good  at  $2a350 
per  head.  Eeceipis,  4,000  head  at  the  Avenue  and 
11,000  head  at  the  Park  Drove  Yard. 

Hogs  were  held  with  much  confidence,  and  the 
market  was  fairly  active.  Sales  of  corn-fed  at  5.] 
@  7  c  '^  K).  Receipts  at  the  Union  Drove  Yard, 
3,535  head. 

PITTSBUEG  LIVE  STOCK  MAEKET. 


We  clip  the  following  from  the  Commercial  of 
Monday : 

Arrivals, — The  following  are  the  arrivals  of 
live  stock  for  the  week  ending  November  18,  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  C.  E  Martin,  yard  master:  Cattle, 
340  cars ;  mules,  6  cars  ;  horses,  10  cars  ;  hogs,  258 
cars  ;  sheep,  60  cars. 

Cattle  — The  arrivals  of  cattle  for  the  week 
have  been  fair  and  af^out  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
marktt  has  been  steady  all  week,  though  toward  the 
close  it  seemed  to  drag  a  little.  The  prices  obtain- 
ed for  stock  were  about  the  same  as  last  week,  there 
being  no  quotable  change.  Most  everything  is  sold 
and  the  market  closes  moderatfly  firm  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  :  Extra,  1,200  to  1.500  steers.  $5,50  to 
$5  75;  good  to  prime,  1,100  to  1,200,  $4  75  to  $525  ; 
common  to  meaium,  1,000  to  1,100,  $3.75  to  $4  50  ; 
bulls,  ttags,  and  cow.'^,  800  to  1,500,  $2  .30  to  $3.60; 
Texas  steers  $3  to  $3  50. 

Hogs. — The  receipts  of  Hogs  during  the  week 
have  been  fair.  The  weather  turning  cold  had  a 
most  favorable  effect  on  the  market  Prices  have 
been  steady  all  week,  with  a  fair  shipping  demand 
fully  equal  to  the  supply.  To-day  but  little  trade 
was  done,  and  there  are  a  few  loacfs  unsold,  which 
will  be  held  over  for  next  weeK's  martet.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  closing  rates:  Extra  Philadelphia, 
$4.80;  good  to  prime  Philadelphia,  225  to  250  fts, 
$J.60to  .$4.70 ;  good  to  prime  New  York,  180  to  220 
His,  S4.25  to  $4.40;  rough  to  comaion,  $4  to  $4  25 

Sheep. — Tie  receipts  (f  fheep  during  the  week, 
have  been  light,  and  in  quality  were  interior  to  the 
class  generally  on  sale  at  these  yards.  The  demand 
was  exceedingly  light,  hardly  equaling  the  supply, 
and  under  this  influcEce   trade  waa  dull  and  de- 


pressed all  week.  It  was  with  some  difiiculty  sales 
were  effected  at  prices  about  |c  lower  than  those 
ruling  the  week  previous.  The  following  are  the 
current  rates  for  the  different  kinds  and  grades  as 
bought  and  sold  here :  Extra,  100  to  110  lbs,  $5  to 
$5.25 ;  good  to  prime,  85  to  90  lbs,  $4  65  to  $4.85  ; 
decent  to  fair,  75  to  80  %  $4  to  $4.50 ;  mean  to 
common,  70  to  75  ft)^,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  foot-rot  and 
scalawags,  by  the  head,  $1  50  to  $2. 


NEW  YOEK  TOBACCO  MAEKET. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  22  — Kentucky  has  been  quiet  at 
former  prices ;  sales  150  hhds.  at  8c.  a  12c.  ^  ft). ; 
Seed-leaf  dull  but  steady  ;  100  cases  sundry  growths 
sold  at  16c.  a  50c.  %*  lb.  There  has  been  a  freer 
movement  in  Spanish,  with  sales  reported  of  900 
bales  Havana  within  our  previous  range,  and  399 
ceroons  San  Domingo,  in  bond,  on  private  terms. 
Manufactured  quiet. 


PHILADELPHIA  GRAIN  MAEKET. 


Thursday,  Nov.  23.— Flouk. — The  market  is 
steady,  with  a  fair  inquiry  from  the  local  trade. 
Shippers  are  not  operating  to  any  extent.  1,000 
barrels  chang-ed  hands,  in  lots,  at  $5.25  a  $5.75  for 
superfine;  $5.75a$6.25  for  extras  ;  $7.25a$7  37^  for 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  extra  famUy  ;  $7.70  a  $8  for 
Minnesota  do.  do. ;  $6.75  a  $7.50  for  Pennsylvania 
do.  do. ;  $7  a$7.50  for  Indiana  and  Ohio  do.  do.,  and 
$8  a  $9  for  fancy  brands,  as  in  quality.  Eye  Flour 
is  held  at  $5.     In  Corn  Meal  nothing  doing. 

Grain. — Prime  Wheat  is  in  fair  demand  at  for- 
mer rates.  Sales  3,500  bush,  at  $1.60  a  $1.62  for 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  red ;  $1.60  a  $1.64  for 
Indiana  do. ;  $1.66  a  $1.67  for  amber,  and  $1.68  for 
white.  Eye  is  quoted  at  95c.  a  98c.  for  Western  and 
Pennsylvania.  Corn  is  quiet  at  former  rates.  Sales 
of  10,000  bush,  at  76c.  for  old  yellow;  74c.  a  75c. 
for  Western  mixed,  and  66c.  a  69c.  for  new  yellow. 
Oats  are  firm,  with  sales  of  6,000  bus.  at  54c.  a  55c. 
for  white,  and  50c.  a  53c.  for  mixed.  In  Barley 
we  notice  a  sale  of  400  bus.  New  York  four-rowed 
at  93c.  The  receipts  to-day  are  as  follows :  3,340 
bbls.  Flour  ;  13,500  bus.  Wheat ;  10,600  bus.  Corn; 
8,600  bush.  Oats;  1,000  bus.  Barley;  480  bbls. 
Whisky. 

Provisions  continue  dull,  and  prices  are  unset- 
tled. Sales  of  Mess  Pork  at  $13.50al4%]  bbl.  City 
packed  extra  Mess  Beef  is  taken  at  $15a$15.50  ^ 
bbl.  Beef  HamB  are  very  scarce,  and  sell  at  $24  a 
$25.  Bacon  is  steady ;  sales  of  plain  sugar-cured 
city  smoked  Hams  at  14al5c.,  canvassed  Western 
at  i4al5./C.,  sides  at  8ia8|.,  and  shoulders  at  8c. 
Green  AIeat«  are  unchanged.  Sales  cf  pickled 
Hams  at  lOJallic-,  and  Shoulders  in  salt  a  6^c, 
Lard  is  quiet ;  sales  at  ^hc.  %!  pound. 

Whisky. — Prices  are  firm;  40  bbls.  Western 
iron-bound  sold  at  95c.  ^  gallon. 

Tobacco.- -Leaf  is  in  steady  request,  but  manu- 
factured is  dull.  Sales  of  15  cases  Pennsylvania 
seed  leaf  at  26c ;  200  cases  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania ;  75  do.  Spanish  ;  10  hhds  Ohio  leaf ; 
5  do.  Kentucky  do.  on  secret  terms.  Black  manu- 
factured sells  slowly  at  45a50c.  and  bright  at  6-5a 
70c.  Our  cigar  manufacturers  are  doing  a  fair 
business,  the  sales  footing  up  over  one  and  a  quar- 
ter millioas. 
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